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GREENWOOD & CLARK 


(ESTABLISHED 1927) 


Antique Furniture, Silver, China and 
Decorative Accessories 


Open 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. every weekday. 


Sundays by appointment. 


All prices are clearly marked 














An Adam Period Satinwood Elbow-chair. £67. 10.0. 


DORCHESTER-ON-THAME 
OXFORDSHIRE 


Phone: Warsporoucnu 101 (London—Henley—Oxford—Stratford route) 











(Facing Abbey) 
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112 REGENT STREET 





CLOCK by 


Thomas Tompion 


A fine and rare one-month striking long- 
case clock by Thomas Tompion (circa 
1700). No. 306 Ormolu dial with silvered 
hour and seconds zones, calendar aperture. 


Bolt and shutter maintaining power. 


Ss 


Walnut case of good colour. 8 ft. high. 


We are exhibiting at the 
Antique Dealers’ Fair, STAND No. §2 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 


formerl 


THE GOLDSMITHS & 
SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. 


LONDON ;: W.1I 


TELEPHONE 





REGENT 3021 
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GALERIE FRICKER 


*K 


A. [AWLENSKY 
1864-1941 











Paintings 1904-1937 


MAY 16—JUNE 30 


Illustrated Catalogue, tos., post tree 


mK 


> 


177, Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS & 




















WILDENSTEIN 


EXHIBITION 


THE ART OF DRAWING 


9 May until 16 June 


147 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.: 


Mavlair o60? 































By appointment, Antique Dealers 
to the late Queen Mary 


MA Lib. T Tees 


& SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. . 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone : Mayfair 4527 and 6738-9 Cablegrams : Mallettson, London 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


CLOCKS AND SILVER 


An important burr walnut longcase striking 

clock by Thomas Tompion, with month duration 

movement and maintaining power. Number 384 

is stamped on the edge of the door, and engraved 
on the base of the back plate. 


8 ft. 1 in. high overall. 


ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 


STAND NO. 85 


AN INVITATION TO LOOK ROUND OUR 


EXTENSIVE GALLERIES IS EXTENDED TO ALL 





THOSE INTERESTED IN ANTIQUES 





APOLLO 














a < + = * 
| VYSE MILLARD 


Member of the British Antique Dealers 


The Mill Stream, 
AMERSHAM, BUCKS 


Telephone: Amersham 1023 


Antique Dealers’ Fair 


STAND No. 43 


Width 4 ft.6in. Height 2 ft. 6 in. 


at Barley Thorpe 


* 





Extremely rare mahogany Hunting table. 


Originally in the possession of Lord Lonsdale 




















1956 EXHIBITION 


OF 


DUTCH AND FLEMISH MASTERS 
Open to July 14th 


1o—f.30, Saturdays 1o—1 


SLATTER GALLERY 


30, Old Bond Street, London, W.; 


Catalogues, illustrated in colour, sold in aid of 


THE FRIENDS OF THE NATIONAL LIBRARIES 
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By Appointment 
to Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth 11 


jy . 
By Appo:ntment 4 Z 
toH.M. Queen Elizabeth LE 





By Appointment 
to Her Late Majesty 
Queen Mary 





the Queen Mother 


LTD 


w 


3 & 93 MOSTYN STREET, LLANDUDNO 


and at 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


, 
a io, 





Pair of Silver Gilt Table Candlesticks, formerly in the collection of Charlotte, 
Princess of Wales, daughter of George IV 
Each candlestick is engraved on the base with the Royal Ducal Coronet and 
the Princess’s monogram. London 1798 and 1802. By W. Pitts & J. Preedy 
Height 154 in. 


Antique Dealers’ Fair, Stand No. 31 


DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D’ART 


V 
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ARTHUR CHURCHILL LTD. 


| po re resling Engli sh dell ; 
Glass § Pap rweights 





An Interesting Irish Volunteer 
Jug ..ith bold loop handle 
engraved with the crowned 
harp flanked by the date 1782 
and surmounted by the motto 
IN PECTORE PATRIA, un- 
derneath and around the base 
LISBURN VOLUNTEERS 
Height 7} in. 





GLASS NOTES 
No. 15 of this publication may 
now be obtained from the Com- 


pany. This well-illustrated book, 
produced for those who study old | 
glass, carries in this and some 
previous issues, articles of par- | 
ticular interest to the American 


Collector. 





(Price 5s., post free in U.K.) 














34 MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, W.1 | 

















ESTABLISHED 1869 


LOVES 





M.B.A.DLA 


DEALERS IN FINE 
ANTIQUES | 


Vahogany Serpentine Chest. With Satin and 
Boxwood Inlays. In fine condition. 3 ft. 0 in. 
wide and 2 ft. 9 in. high 
| 


One of the Finest Collections in 
Scotland of English and Continental 


Porcelain. China. Pottery and Glass. 


Paintings by Old and Modern Mas- 
ters. Miniatures. Old Maps. Sporting 


and Regimental Coloured Prints. ete. 














Es ST. JOHN'S PLACE 
Grams: LOVES. PERTH "Phone : 2226 a nea PERTH, SCC YTLAND 
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Rare English Moorfields Hand Knotted Pile Carpet designed by Robert Adams. Circa 1775 A.p. 


Pale colourings, soft yellow medallion, off-white outer medallion with blues, greens, yellows, reds, pinks, etc. 
Measuring 21] ft. « 14 ft. 


Photograph detail section. 


Note Bunches of Grapes interwoven with wheat. 


{VTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR STAND No. 94 


ARDITTI & MAYORCAS 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd 


38 Jermyn Street, St. James's, London, S.W.1 


Mayfair 4195 





Vil 
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THE VIGO ART GALLERIES 


Specialists in Antique, 
Oriental and European 
Carpets and Rugs, 
Tapestries and 
Embroideries 


Antique Dealers’ Fair 


STAND No. 62 


A very fine Aubusson rug, highly detailed 
floral design all in pastel colourings on a 


light background. Size 6 ft. Oin. » 5 ft. 0 in. 





ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO ART GALLERIES. Ga Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1 


Telephone: REGENT 4951 Telegrams: Viartlerie, Piccy, London 




















PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE 


Established 1796 





‘Cheating the Toll’ by Cornelius Krieghoff, 1871. Sold recently at Blenstock 

House for £1,700—a record auction price in this country for a Krieghoff 

painting. Another Krieghoff Snow-scene is included in a picture sale to be 
held on June 19. 


For sale entry forms, also for Catalogues and information rzgarding current sales, covering pictures, porcelain, silver, 


antique furniture, etc., call, telephone or write to: 


BLENSTOCK HOUSE, 7, BLENHEIM ST., NEW BOND ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


MAYfair 2424 
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JUDGE JEFFREYS’ ANTIQUES 


DORCHESTER, DORSET 


l'elephone 1094: 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Assn. Ltd. 








A rare combined Reading, Games and Work Table, 26 in. wide overall, the top section being in Burr 
Yew, the lower in straight-grained Yew, of a rich mellow brown colour with a high patina. 


iX 
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4 f/ Member of the British Antiaue Dealers’ Association Ltd.) Telephone: HY De Park 5288 


(and at 36 HIGH STREET, OXFORD) __ Telephone: Oxford 4197 


| / L 70 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.I 
44 
| 


errr 





A section of the Oxford Showrooms showing part of a set of four Lambeth Tapestries. 
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One of our Sales Rooms 





REGULAR SALES BY AUCTION 


of Antique and Modern Furniture, 
China, Glass, Carpets and Rugs 


ALSO SPECIAL SALES 


of Pictures, Jewellery and Silver 


OLD PRINTS AND PAINTINGS 


Entries can be received for these sales at any time. Entry 

forms sent on application. SALES of the contents of 

Private Residences anywhere in the United Kingdom. 
Valuations for Insurance and Probate 


GEOFFREY GLYNN 


i168 KING’S ROAD 


Expert Attention to All Enquiries 


THE MOTCOMB GALLERIES 


19 MOTCOMB  ST., BELGRAVE SQUARE, SWI 


Telephone: BELgravia 3636 


CHELSEA, S.W..3 
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\ Fine Pair of WILLIAM IIL CANDLESTICKS, 1698. by Wm. Denny and John 
Backe. Height: 8) in. Weight : 25 oz. 13 dwt. 
and 


\ WILLIAM ILL DISH. 1698. Maker St. Diameter: 10! in. Weight: 13 oz. 
We are exhibiting at the Antique Dealers Fair. 


Grosvenor House. Park Lane. 
Stand No. 23. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Telephone 3724 Established 1790 
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4 eeeeiien Fill Road, ‘Keamingpen, W.8 


SLOMOSN: 





EF, & SON LimitEp 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


English and Trish Glass Old Eng 


Needlework Pictures 


pote 2s is et indo tiiaacssiidlisics fais 


WEStern 1804 


Two 


ninutes from High Street Station) 


lish 


Furniture 


and Continental Porcelain 


Antique Dealers’ 
Fair and Exhibition 
STAND No. 14 


Five rare 18th cen- 
tury Sweetmeat 
Glasses, one with its 
original cover. 


sate was 


Cables: ‘‘ DELOMOSNE, LONDON ' 







































19, ST. 
WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


ORIENTAL AND ENGLISH 





REX VANN 


Antiques 
CHRISTOPHER'S PLACE, 
1 





TELEPHONE 


HUNTER 0976 


FINE 


PORCELAINS 

















RANDOLPH 


MEMBER BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


\ HEPPLEWHITE MAHOGANY ARM 
CHAIR OF EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY 


Antique Deaiers’ Fair, STAND No. 37 


41 HIGH STREET 
BALDOCK, HERTS 


FELEPHONE: BALDOCK 33 
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KSDEQUPS 


Visit Our Exhibit at the Northern Antique Dealers’ Fair 
HARROGATE September 10th to 15th inc. 


QUINNEYS Limited 


(WALTER NEEDHAM) 


49-61 BRIDGE STREET ROW, CHESTER 


Telephone: Chester 22836 and 23632 Cable Address ; ‘Needinc’ Chester 


Fine 18th Century Mahogany Bow Sideboard. 6 ft. 4in. Lovely Colour. From the J. M. Furniss Collection 
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-CHRISTY’S »- KENT LTD | | JAGK GASIIMER LD. 


| Frank C. Thrush SPECIALISTS IN ANTIQUE METALWARE 
| 104 MOUNT STREET 120 MOUNT STREET THE BRASS SHOP 
LONDON, wet ae vem 23-25 Pembridge Road, Notting Hill Gate, Kensington, 
el: GROsvenor 5270 Tel: GROsvenor 1785 London, W.11 
| Tel: Park 8643 
s 
* 


It is the policy of all those who are interested in fine 
old Pewter, Copper and Brassware to visit our Show- 


cere rooms as often as possible. Here can always be found 
\ pair of fine Re- an astonishing display of the highly selective goods for 
og & we which we are famous in many parts of the world. 
7 1 Nig de The rapidly increasing demand on our stocks is proof 
181 that for quality, condition, and selection we offer the 

ahs ood, ot The finest value obtainable in the trade. 
pe eRe oe Our business is to supply antiques that can be resold 
at a profit; results lead us to believe that we are 

successful. 


We regret that during June we can deal only with 
* personal callers, thus avoiding disappointment to 
those who are making special journeys to see us. 





~~ 
- 


FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
SILVER LIGHTING 


Large Stocks. Perfect Condition. Trade Prices. 
INTERIOR DECORATION 






































M. HAKIM 


Have for sale a fine 
collection of Antique 
Jewellery, Gold Snuff 
Boxes and Mechanical 
Watches 


We are also most 
anxious to purchase any 
of the above in single 


piecesor asa Collection. 





Stand No. 54 
Antique Dealers’ Fair 


Georgian Diamond Spray Brooch. Circa 1770 


BENTLEY & CO. 


Finest selection of Antique and Victorian Jewels 


33 Cranbourn Street, London, W.C.2 a 
Telephon TEMPLE BAR 5177 65 NEW BOND STREET. LONDON. W ls 


(FACING BROOK STREET) Telephone : MAYfair 065 
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A BRETON MARKET SCENI EDWARD HUGHES 
Canvas 34 « 48 inches 


Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1862 


6. DUKE STREET. ST. JAMES’S. LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: Whitehall 8665 
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ANTIQUES 
| ST. LEONARDS MANSIONS, 
SMITH STREET, LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephone: SLOane 5897 


Hire purchase arranged on pieces 
over £25 in value. 











Seid Fe “tal 


Antiques 


26, Gloucester Road, S.W.7 


Telephone: WESTERN 0865 (Palace Gate end) 


* 


OLD 
ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


* 


SILVER PORCELAIN 
DECORATIONS AND 
RESTORATIONS 


* 


Trade and Export Buyers Welcomed 


























PONTREMOLI LTD 


11, SPRING STREET, PADDINGTON 
LONDON, W.2 


Telephone: Paddington 6664 


CARPETS and RUGS 
ALSO 
FITTED CARPETS 
EXPERT CARPET AND TAPESTRY 
RESTORERS AND CLEANERS 


Special attention given to all 


trade orders 


We are interested in buying genuine old 


rugs and carpets of merit 

















BROMPTON FURNITURE 
GALLERIES 


- 86 Old Brompton Road, London, S.W.7 


Knightsbridge 1278 





- 


Old English Furniture 


tnd under same ownership: Fine porcelain, chandeliers and 


small furniture 
COMPTON ANTIQUES 


5 Grand Hotel Buildings. Eastbourne 


Kastbourne 7387 
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Vitus 


' 5) 
Guide to 
Marks of Origin on 
British and 
Irish Silver Plate 


trom 
Mid 16Cencury 
the Yea 164 ) 
Old Sheffield Plate 
Makers’ Marks 


1743 Rew 


HOLME 
% OLD BOND STREET 
LONDON Wi 


APOLLO 


HOLMES 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD 


ANTIQUE SILVER 





\ pair of Meat Dishes. 1645 inches in length. London hallmark 1810. Maker: Paul Storr. 
\ pair of Cireular Dishes and Liners. 9%} inches diameter. 4} inches in height. Maker: Edward Barnard. London hallmark 1842. 


From the collection of the Duke of Roxburghe. 


COLLECTIONS OR SINGLE PIECES TRADE ENQUIRIES 


PURCHASED 


4 BOOK ON HALL-MARKS 
Paper covered 7s. 3d. post free 


Leather covered 14s. 6d. post free 


HOLMES LTD., 29 OLD BOND STREET, 


(Our Only Address) 


XV1i 


INVITED 


LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: HYDE PARK 1396 








APOLLO 





CHESSMEN 
of every kind 


ANTIQUE 
UNUSUAL 


or just ordinary 
*K 
BACKGAMMON 


BOARDS AND MEN 


of most kinds 


Repairs of all kinds 





ALEX HAMMOND (himself) 
33a CHEYNE WALK 
CHELSEA, S.W.3 


PLAxman 0545 


Bring me your chessmen 

















y 
Chapman Drothe A) 


l! Ghee J re 


ESTABLISHED 1867 
241 KINGS ROAD, CHELSEA, 
London, S.W.3 


Works and Studio, 245a Kings Road 


PICTURE RESTORATION 
CARVING AND GILDING 
FRAME MAKING 


Telephone: FLAXMAN 0674 
Telegrams: FRAMABLE, SOUTHKENS, LONDON 


























P. C. L. GERMAN 


125 EDGWARE ROAD 
MARBLE ARCH 
LONDON, W.2 


Telephone PADdington 934? 


World famous for 
Antique Wistols, Armour. 
Old Metalware, ete., 


Brass and Copper 























ROGERS 
CHAPMAN & THOMAS 


125 Gloucester Rd., South Kensington 


S.W.7 


. 


Weekly Auction Sales 
of 
ANTIQUE and MODERN 
FURNITURE 
CARPETS, PICTURES, 
BOOKS, CHINA, SILVER and 
PLATED ARTICLES, etc. 
Every Thursday at 10 a.m. 
(View Days Tuesday and Wednesday) 


Valuations for all Purposes 
Auction Sales conducted in Town or Country 
Phone : Catalogues 


FREmantle 2364 Prepaid by Post 
(3 lines) 4d. each 
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Olovia Antica 


nber of The British Antique fers’ Association Ltd 


Under personal direction of Wing-Comdr. C L de BEAUMONT, 
M.A. (Cantab.) 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
POTTERY and PORCELAIN 


Specialist in unusual and historical pieces 





\ Regency mahogany sofa table of unusual design and in 
untouched condition. The Egyptian motives are picked out in 
colour. Length (open) 5 ft. Depth 2 ft. 


On the table a pair of Dr. Wall Worcester dishes in brilliant 
and perfect condition, 10 inches, and an important 6-inch 


Dr. Wall mug in apple green. 


\ very fine early XVIIIth-century mirror of architectural 


design in walnut and gilt. Size 4 ft. 4 in.—2 ft. 1} in 


Antique Dealers’ Fair 


STAND No. 78 


170 BROMPTON ROAD 


LONDON. S.W.3 


Telephone : KE Nsington 0367 


Cuas. TOZER 
LTD. 

‘Handel’s House’ 

25 BROOK STREET. 


MAYFAIR 0445 


W.1 


\ revolving Book Table in Mahogany and Yewtree 


FINE QUALITY FURNITURE 
IN PERIOD STYLES ON VIEW 


Enquiries invited for special reproductions of antiques 


Interior Decorations Upholstery 


Curtains Carpets Panelling 


NEEDLEWORK AND TAPESTRY 





RESTORATIONS 
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PHILLIPS & RIXSON LTD. 
Membe the British Antique Dealers’ Associatior 

9) OLD BROMPTON 

Telephone 2 


ROAD, LONDON S.W.7 


Kensington 5858 


— wre 





A rare Georgian mahogany Cellaret-whatnot,. 
Width | ft. 84 in. Height 3 ft. 11 in. 


Circa 1790. 
Depth | ft. 5 in. 


Antique Dealers’ Fair Stand 60 








HENRY SPENCER 

& SONS 

Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E..M.A(Cantab), F R.ICS.. FAI 
Rupert W. Spencer. M \.(Cantab) F.A.1 


H. Michael Spencer, A.R.1.C.S., A.A.T 
L. M. Seymour, W. E. Peck, F.A.1 




















of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 


SALES BY AUCTION 


of the Contents of Mansions and Country Houses 


Sales of Landed Estates and Properties 


20 ‘The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


Telephone : 531-2 (two lines) 


9 Norfolk Row. SHEFFIELD 


Telephone : 25206 (two lines) 


91 Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. 


Telephone : 3347/8 


VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 














By Direction of Sir John Jardine, Bart., O.B.E., T.D., J.P. 


NOTTINGHAM 
7, Cavendish Crescent, North, The Park 


T. NEALE & SON 


(of Nottingham) 


ure favoured with instructions to SELL by AUCTION 
at the residence as above, on 


THURSDAY, Sth JULY, 


commencing at Il o'clock precisely 
THE VALUABLE 
FURNISHING CONTENTS 
OF THE RESIDENCE 


including Fine English Furniture of the Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton Periods 
A MAGNIFICENT 
CHINESE CHIPPENDALE CABINET 
Chinese Chippendale Settee and other pieces of Chinese 
Chippendale Furniture 


A CHOICE COLLECTION OF JADI 


1956 


Very superior 
CHINESE, PERSIAN & ENGLISH CARPETS 
and other VALUABLE EFFECTS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES (price |/- each) may be had from 


rFHE AUCTIONEERS, MILTON ST., NOTTINGHAM 

















LEONARD SPERO 


RENAISSANCE AND BAROQUE 





A bronze figure of a viol player 
French. c. 1600. 


188 WALTON STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


TELEPHONE KENSINGTON 0787 
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Antiques 


and 
Works of 


Art 

















An extremely decorative XVilith-century Chippendale Gilt carved An Antique Chippendale Mahogany Writing Bureau and Bookcase 
wood Overmantel Mirror measuring 5 ft. 6 in. wide and 6 ft. 6 in. high. with finely shaped cornice, Width 42 in , extreme height 7 ft. 6 in. 





— ww ge | 
A useful and interesting set of five Antique Hepplewhite Mahogany Chairs, An unusual Antique Regency Rosewood Side Table or Centre Table with original 
comprising four single and one matching arm chair very decorative marble top. Extreme length 53 in., depth 27) in. 


JOHN BELL of ABERDEE 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


The one Comprehensive Collection 


of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN 


Telephone 24828 Telegrams and Cables : Antiques, Aberdeen 





also at Braemar 





A Charles Il Laburnum Oyster Wood Jewel Chest with original mounts. It 
‘ measures 164 in. wide and |0 in. high. 
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JOUN D. WOOD & CO. 


23 BERKELEY SOUARE. LONDON. W.1. TEL.: MAYFAIR 6311 
By Direction of Majer A. C. Bonser 
REGAL LODGE, KENTFORD, Nr. NEWMARKET 
Auction Sale of the 
CONTENTS OF THE RESIDENCE 
including Old English Furniture, Ornamental Items, Garden Tools and Effects 
Auction on Premises. MONDAY. Vth JUNE, at 11 a.m. 


View on Saturday, 9th June, 10 a.m. to + p.m. Catalogues, price 6d. each, from the Auctioneers 


1| 





By Direction of Sir Henry Warner, Bart 
BRETTENHAM PARK, SUFFOLK 
Iwo Days Sale by Auction of the remaining 
CONTENTS OF THE MANSION 
fuction on Premises. DURING JU NE. in conjunction with 


VESSRS. WOODWARD & WOODWARD. Station Road. Stowmarket 


Catalogues, price 6d. each, from the Auctioneers 









































Phone: High Wycombe 1127 Closed all day Mondays 
G. A. TURNER 
Bassetsbury Lane Mill, London Road, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


(Half-way London to Oxford. A40 road. 2nd turning on left under railway 


GORDON FREDERICK 


tntiques of all description. 41/1 Trade enquiries welcomed. 


Antiquités de toutes sortes. Informations données 4 demande. 
Antichita di Tutti Genere. Chiedate Informazioni. 





bridge 100 yards.) 


Furniture, etc. All Periods. 5,000 sq. ft. floor space. 42 PARK STREET, BRISTOL, 1 Tel: 20209 






































MUMM’S THE WORD! 


@ = Finest Old Sercial (Dry) 
or Finest Old Malmsey (Rich) 


a 


to be obtained from 
all Wine Merchants and Stores 


ray 


$Y 


ORDON ROUGE. 
4 Cd 


» 
“v 
6 


The tres sec Champagne 
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JOSEPH & EARLE D. VANDEKAR 


ANTIQUES 


- GLASS = POTTERY = PAPERWEIGHTS = ORMOLU 








\ 





ORIENTAL. ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL PORCELAIN 














A selection of Chinese Porcelain Tureens. 


We wish to purchase Chinese Tureens similar to those illustrated, Services containing 
as well as any Chinese Lowestoft, Armorial and Famille Rose 


such tureens, 
Porcelain, including figures. 


1ediate and personal attention given to all enquiries 


FIRST FLOOR SHOWROOMS 116 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 TEL.: KENSINGTON 8481 




















H. R. JESSOP Lrtp. 


SCOTTISH SILVER 
WORKS OF ARI 
VALUATIONS 
COMMISSIONS 


A SILVER TEAPOT 
of exceedingly rare melon shape 
with fine contemporary Engraving 
and Armorials. 


By Wilham Dempster. London 176 


Gross Weight : 21 ozs 
Total Height: 6} ins. 


The Arms are those of 
CAMPBELL and YATES. 


Antique Dealers’ Fair 
STAND No. 58 











BELGRAVE SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 SLOANE 2978 | 


3, MOTCOMB STREET, 
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WANTED 





BOX No. 20. 

**Apollo’’ Magazine, 10, Vigo Street, London, W.1 

Progressive, well-established Antique Dealer, with shop in excellent 
position, would welcome capital. Return on profit-sharing basis, or at 
shareholders’ increasing rate of interest. Amounts £200 to £2,000. 


J. YEWDALL 

440, Kingsdown Parade, Brighton Road, South Croydon, Surrey Uplands 9608 
Wishes to buy Seamen's Chests of Drawers, Pairs of Pistols and Antique 
Furniture. All England covered. Overseas and Trade Buyers welcomed. 


BOX No. 16. 

**Apollo’’ Magazine, 10, Vigo Street, London, W.1 

Private Collector seeks Japanese swords & daggers, mounted or in white 
wood scabbards. Please do not ‘‘polish up’’. Also mounts & books 
relating. Trade reports welcomed. 


W. G. T. BURNE 

27, Davies Street, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 May 4489 
Wanted XVilith and X!Xth century Glass Chandeliers and Candelabra, 
or parts of these, glass pear-drops and icicles. Georgian table glass, wine 
glasses and glass paperweights. Highest prices paid. 


DENNIS VANDERKAR 
42, Menelik Road, West Hampstead, N.W.2 Hampstead 3740 


Dutch and Flemish Paintings of all periods. Especially Winter Landscapes 
and Primitives 


PEERAGE ANTIQUES 

29, Thayer Street, Marylebone High Street, London, W.1 Hunter 9860 
Wanted in a hurry the following items. English, Continental and Chinese 
Porcelain, lvories, Furniture and unusual Objets d'Art. 


KEN WEBSTER 

17a, Lambolle Road, London, N.W.3 Primrose 3250 
Wants New Zealand, Pacific and African carvings, idols, etc. Also books, 
papers, pictures, on early N.Z. and Australia. 


R. J. R. THOMAS 
2, Scarth Road, Barnes, S.W.13. 


Sculptor, R.A. Exhibitor, requires portrait work 
Moderate prices, first-class work 


Prospect 3817 


Adults or children 


ARTHUR R. SAWERS 
105, South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ilinois, U.S.A. Franklin 2-0314 
Wanted. Ship models. Prisoner of War, wood or bone, not over I|5 in 


Picture (returnable), full details, price crated, delivered carrier 


Cost in WANTED column is: Name and address 10s. 6d. plus 6s. a linc— 
minimu’n, two lines. Box Numbers charged as one line and 2s. postage extra. 


COPY on | 5th of month prior to publication to Apollo Magazine, 10, Vigo St., 
London, W.| 


RHONARTS 


Specialists in Repairing, Hand-Cleaning 


Ny 








Carpet Dealers 


and Moth-Proofing ot kine 


Ne 


Carpets, Rugs and l'apestries 


64a KENSINGTON CHURCH STREET 
Tel: WEStern 8975 LONDON, W.8 














J. & E. PHILLIPS 


180 BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 
KEN 0139 





Always in stock—a good 

selection of Meissen and 

other Continental and 
English Porcelian. 


From a set of the Senses, 
modelled by Eberlein, Meissen, 
c. 1745 


Illustrated by W. B. Honey 
in Dresden China, p. 132, pl. B. 








{1 NOTE FOR YOUR DIARY 
KENSINGTON ANTIQUES FAIR 


Aug. 30th to Sept. 13th, 1956. Kensington Town Hall 


Information : Miss Beryl Davy, Organising Secretary, The Royal Borough of 
Kensington Antique Dealers’ Association, 34¢ Kensington Church Street, W.8 

















98. CRAWFORD STREET 
W.1 














an ARTIC. specialising 
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HE SEA 
“+ Ne 
\ Ay, SW. 3 Fine Arts... 
OTE Sn NYS 
OGRA BLACK & WHITE COLOUR STEREO 
REPAIRS and RESTORATIONS 
At our St. Albans workshops we can offer you a comprehensive furniture restoring 
service by our own highly skilled craftsmen. Collection from your premises can be 
iranged, and special attention is given to urgent orders from Overseas Visitors 


Hosephine Grahame-Lallin 


204 21 GEORGE STREET, ST. ALBANS, HERTS. Tel: St. Albans 6069 














Che Quarter Jack Antiques Utd. 


(Member B.A.D.A., Ltd.) 

6 Cook Row, Wimborne, Dorset Phone 204 
Road A3! and ten miles from Bournemouth 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE, GLASS, PORCELAIN 
SPECIALISTS IN OLD HORSE BRASSES 





m~ 











SYDNEY MICHAEL 


wishes to purchase 
Old English, Continental and Chinese Porcelain, Silver, Furniture 
Buddhas and Native Primitive Art. et« 
Highest Prices Paid 
115, Crawford Street, Baker Street, London, W.1 
Welbeck 6192 














Visit The Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


AND SEE ONE OF THE LARGEST COLLECTIONS OF 
ANTIQUES ON THE SOUTH COAST 


One visit is not enough—you will come again. ‘Phone: SEAFORD 2091 
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ALFRED C. PEMBERY, LTD. 


M.B.A.D.A Tel. : Whitchurch 151 


DORSET SQUARE GALLERY, WHITCHURCH, Hants. 


ANTIQUES AND DECORATIVE FITTINGS 














SOUTHSEA Portsmouth 5035 


A. KR. Challis, Ltd. 


Period Furniture, China, Silver, Bric-a-Brac 
95 97 PALMERSTON ROAD, SOUTHSEA 


and at 19 SWALLOW ST, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. GRO. 8389 
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G.M. LOTINGA 1. BYE Merc 
FLEMING 


(D. S. Mann and Ronald Fleming Ltd.) 





Barbizon 
Co 


french School 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 











Fine quality Regency Chandelier. 4 ft. 3 in. long. 


Le Champ Prés De L’église 


by Maximilien | wee ANTIQ UES 


Canvas 32 26 inches 


DECORATIONS 
Old and Modern mn 


ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 


y } 7 ASTCEVS Stand No. 5, Ground Floor 
* 


57 NEW BOND STREET 1208 MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W.1. LONDON, W.1 


Pelephone Mayfair 3952 
GROsvenor 2770 





Sole Agents for Flower Pictures by Harold Clayton 
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ARCHER GALLERY 


303. Westbourne Grove. London, W.11 


Paintings by 


PETER CAMPBELL MELA SPIRA 
RODNEY GLADWELL 


29th MAY—23rd JUNE 1956 


Tuesdays Saturdays 10 a.m. 5 p.m. 
Closed Mondays 


Sundays 2.5 p.m. 








| John Canous 
PICTURE FRAME SPECIALIST 


(Patronised by Royalty) | 
| 


The most comprehensive range of period 


and primitive patterns in Great Britain | 





| HIGH CLASS GILDING «and TONING | 
| 159/161 DRAYCOTT AVENUE, CHELSEA, _ || 
LONDON, S.W.3 


KENSINGTON 5561 


Telephone : 














B.A. SEABY LTD. 
COINS 
MEDALS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Publishers of numismatic books & catalogues 


65 Gt. Portland Street, London, W.1 Tel. LANgham 3677 


























PRESERVATION 


of the Antique, Oriental and Occidental 


and 


1 few examples of work undertaken 


BRONZES, CERAMICS, ENAMELS, 
IVORIES, JADES, MARBLES, BUHL, 
TORTOISE-SHELL, 
PEARL SNUFFS, ORMOLU, OBJETS 
D’ART, FURNITURE, ETC 


Restorers to the Leading Museums 
G. GARBE 
(Please note new 
23 CHARLOTTE STREET 
LONDON, W.1 Mus 1268 


ESTABLISHED 1770 


address) 





RESTORATION | 


| 
| 
| 


MOTHER-OF- | 





THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


-OYLE 


FAMED CENTRE FOR BOOKS on ART & COLLECTING 





All new Books available on day of publication. Secondhand and 
rave Books onevery subject. Stock of over three million volumes. 


Foyles have depts. for Handicraft Materials, Stationery, 
Gramophone Records, Music, Magazine Subscriptions. 


We BUY Books, Coins, Stamps 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) %* Open 9-6 (incl. Sats.) 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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Acton & Sons 
(BRIGHTON) LTD. 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


Stewart 


Genuine Antiques 


PERIOD FURNITURE, 
PORCELAIN, GLASS, PICTURES, 


Etc. 





=" 


TRADE SPECIALLY INVITED 


12, Prince Albert Street, Brighton, I 


Telephone: BRIGIITON 25619 

















Specialist in Antique 
TAPESTRIES EMBROIDERIES 


SILK BROCADES VELVETS 
NEEDLEWORK 


E. B. SOUHAMI 


6c, PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Regent 7196 




















Heldrum 


(Knightsbridge) Ltd. 
BUILDERS AND INTERIOR DECORATORS 
Beautiful possessions ee 
an appropriate background 


10 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: SLO 4919 
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a TOOTH & SONS LTD. 


Established 1842 


Paintings by 


M. BRIANCHON 


MAY 29th — JUNE 23rd, 1956 


Specialists in Paintings by 
de STAEL CLAVE 
BUFFET VENARD 





3] BRUTON STREET, LONDON, W.! 


Maylair 2920 Cables: ‘‘Invoc dia. London’”’ 














Telephone : 








“ws ~=—CdC HH ENR Y LEVINE 
vowich = s J.) Castle Street, Norwich 


FINE JEWELS OBJETS D°ART 
IVTIQUE SILVER COFFEE POTS 














Date 1763 Maker FRAS. CRUMP. Date 1746. Maker R. TyRiL Date 1746. Maker WM. WILLIAMS. 
£95 £80 £95 
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A very rare pair of strikingly coloured 
Early sherat writing table ; early Japanese-Korean teapots 
1} 
| ‘oe / ] 
| Ma lor lo Chel / Inti ald 


Or. ROxBURGH NT 


Pe : lrtiques SO [/) PA 
GPF Ae | : ESS . Yes 


LEISURELY EVENING SHOPPING UNTIL 8 P.M : te 














: i Ea, 
y HALF DAY THURSDAY a ae 
be 4 : 
: 398 KINGS ROAD, CHELSEA. FLA 6132 : 
810 H ; Finely handpainted French lace fan 

| CHARLES WOOLLETT & SON 
| 59 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
| Established IS89 (Members of the British Antique Dea {ssociation Ltd.) Tel. : Welbeck 8664 
| 
| Antique Furniture, China, Miniatures, Silver, Needlework & Bric-a-brac 
} 
| Stand No. 22 Antique Dealers’ Fair 





Pair of Antique Dr. Wall Worcester Chestnut Baskets with handles and pierced covers, decorated 
with flowers. 8 in. wide, 5} in. high. 
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By Appointment 
To Her Majesty The Queen 


Picture Dealers 


THE PARKER 
GALLERY 


Founded 1750 





the oldest established Firm of Print and 
REVENUE CUTTER GREYHOUND IN THE DOWNS teats 
An oil painting on canvas. 36 © 55} inches, signed T. LUNY, 1779 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, 
We specialise in old prints and paintings of 


MARINE, MILITARY, TOPOGRAPHICAL. SPORTING PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
AND DECORATIVE SUBJECTS 





Phone: GROsvenor 5906/7 





OLD SHIP MODELS, MAPS, WEAPONS AND CURIOS 





STAND 82 
Antique Dealers’. Fair 


RESTORATION 





Write for our latest catalogues, post free 


CECIL DAVI S LIMITED — iy: ia | 


3 GROSVENOR STREET, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Grosvenor 3130 (Member of the British Antique Dealer-” Association) Cables: Crystaldav London, W. Union 




















A rare and interesting early English Punch Bowl engraved 
with the coat-of-arms of the Fitzherbert family. and their 


crest on the reverse. Diameter 9} in. Circa 1710. 





STAND No. 4 


Antique Dealers’ Fair and Exhibition 


Grosvenor House 


June 13th to June 28th 
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THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


THE STATUARY. This Artist carves images and other ornaments in stone, marble, 
&e. The art is one of those in which the ancients surpassed the moderns. Phidias was 
the greatest statuary among the latter; and Michael Angelo, although he flourished 
in the XVIth century, has not been eften excelled by the statuaries of more recent times. 
Daedalus has been celebrated as the inventor of statues, but it is certain that there were 
statuaries before his time. He was, however, the first person who found the method of 


ce ‘ making them appear as tf the y were alive. Till his time statues were made with their 
a. + 








feet joined together: he formed his otherwise ; he gave them the attitudes of people 
walking and acting. The Parian marble is the most celebrated for statues: from this, 


J 


1! 


} { 
an. which is of a most beautiful white, the greatest part of the Grecian statues were made. 
\ It is also called statuary marble, and is generally supposed to have had its name from the 
island of Paros, one of the Cyclades in the Aegean Sea, where it was found : by others 
the name is derived from Agoracitus Parius, a famous statuary, who gave it celebrity by 
cutting a statue of Venus out of it. Among the many stetues of antiquity cut out of 
marble was that ef Laocoon and his two sons, which is mentioned by Pliny, and has 
escaped the injuries of time : almost all white marbles now go under the name of Parian 
marble, and among the workmen thi y have the common name of alabasters, though they i 
come from different places, as Spain, some parts of France, Italy, &c. Marble is alse : 
found in this country. Devonshire marble is now become well known ; but we believe 
that no fine white marble has yet been discovered in England. Statues are usually 
distinguished into four general kinds. The first are those less than life, of which kind 
are the statues of great men, of kings, and of the gods themselves. The second are those 
equal to life ; with these the ancients celebrated the deeds of men eminent for learning er 
valour. The third are those that exceed life; among which some surpassed the life once 
and a half ; these were for monarchs and emperors, and those double the life for heroes. 
The fourth kind were still larger ; these were called colossuses or colossal statues. Of this last the most eminent was the colossus of Rhodes, one 
of the wonders of the world, a brazen statue of Apollo, so high that ships passed in full sail between its legs. It was the workmanship of 
Chares, who spent twelve years in making it. Sculpture has with the other fine arts made considerable progress in England during the 
last century. The annual exhibitions of the productions of this noble art at the Royal Academy, Somerset House, tend to excite a proper 
emulation and reward. The great collections of antique statues at the British Museum must also, as models, have a considerable effect in 
improving the student, so as to produce that excellence which genius ever desires to attain. (From ** The Book of English Trades and 
Library of the Useful Arts,” published in 1823.) 








Aithough the members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association cannot take credit for the production of the 
various Works of Art in which they deal, they can take pride in the presentation to the public of these articles of 
national heritage produced by the craftsmen of the past. Their aim is to pass o2, to all those interested, the knowledge 
which comes to light from time to time concerning the articles in which they deal, enabling them to describe their 
wares and to help piece together a history of the domestic and decorative arts. 

Phe Association was founded in 1918 and was brought into being to further the interests of those engaged in 


buying, selling or collecting Antiques and to foster a high standard of integrity among those engaged in the trade. 


LOOK FOR THE SIGN ASK FOR THE BOOKLET 





A free booklet giving the names and addresses; of over five hundred 
established dealers in antiques and works of art who are members of 


1 


the Association will be forwarded on application to the Secretary 


THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
BANK BUILDINGS, 16 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 





PELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 4943 , CABLES: BRITANTIQ LONDON 
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Established 1879 G e J i : i { { } J : (From South Audley Street) 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


24 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone MAY fair 3884 and 3885 


PICTURES 


WORKS OF ART 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


A very finely carved Chippendale Mahogany Stool, with petit-point needlework seat. 
rhe finest quality. 























LEGER GALLERIES 


(J. LEGER & SON) 


Antique Dealers’ Fair 


STAND No. 24 
GEORGE VINCENT 
Yarmouth Beach 
Oil painting on canvas. Size: 30} 254 in. 


13 OLD BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


ESTABLISHED 1892 HYDE PARK 2679 
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APOLLO |. 


EDITOR: wM. JENNINGS 
The ? 


Magazine of the Arts for Connoisseurs 
and Collectors 


SUMMER DOUBLE NUMBER | 


irticles appearing in APOLLO Magazine are the copyright of Apollo Magazine 
Lid. Reproductions in whole or in part without previous consent is forbidden 


rn, 


Ten Shillings _ seat $2 hy 
Annual Subscription £3 10 0 C O N I E N | S Annual Subscription $12 
Volume LXIII. No. 376. JUNE, 1956 J 
PAGE 
Current Shows and Comments. By PERSPEXx . - és si 7 cs 169 
& Nicolas Poussin and the Barberini Tapestries : The Apollo Series. By M. L. D’OTRANGE A 
MASTAI 3 is i - ‘ci - me - I7I 
Old Master Drawings—lI , - a - se wa - 177 
The History of the Tudor Jewel house and its Gold and Silver Plate. Part II. By 
ss Dr. N. M. PENZER - ; : , - as pa ; 180 pe 
The Pointillists. By TERENCE MULLALY fe fa a; oi oe 185 
The Young Scholar. By Horace SHIpP ¥ - ya vs .. 190 
Some Chinese Porcelain Bowls. By GEOFFREY WILLS , - oa ;, IgI 
r Chinese Snuff Bottles. By Sir Noet ArKeLt, D.L. .. : i 195 > 
Ceramic Causerie .. i in - , 198 
Georgian Milk and Cream Jugs. Illustrated by Examples from the Collection of Mrs. 
et William B. Munro of Pasadena, California, U.S.A. By G. BERNARD HUGHES .. - 199 Me 
Early English Drinking Glasses. From a Private Collection. By W. R. JEUDWINE .. 207 
A Shaft from Apollo’s Bow , a ; 4 BG ~> «= ge 
Segovia ne ; 211 


Views and News of Art in Americ a. By ; Professor ERIK LARSEN, Litt. D., M. A. 
The Antique Dealers’ Fair 

Maurice Brianchon. By Eric NEwTon 

Edouard Goérg. By IAN SKYE 
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Roger Bezombes. By RussELL WARREN Howe. " 
Les Decors de la Faience Marseilles. By PIERRE VANDERMEERSCH ¥ o5 in 
The Library Shelf : 
x The Englishness of Listening to Dr. Pevsner. By HELEN LOWENTHAL 236 re 
Sale Room Notes and Prices. By BRICOLEUR .. 245 
se .F 3 
COLOUR PLATES ~— 
The Royal Gold Cup of the Kings of France and England .. ov 182 
é Pont de Courbevoie. By SEURAT - di pa 186 y 
La Poudreuse. By SEURAT - + es 7 - 187 
Large Chinese Punch Bowl - - 624 ov a 193 
Chinese Snuff Bottles. ; ; és - 195 m 


S| 
La Vierge noire : ; a oa ws 228 
+ The Editor welcomes articles 


and photographs and correspondence on Art and Collector topics interesting to Collectors and Art 
Lovers. The subjects include paintings, prints, silver, furniture, ceramics, fire-arms, miniatures, glass, pewter, jade, sculpture, 
etc., Occidental and Oriental. Articles should be sent to the Editor, APOLLO, 10, Vigo St., London, W.1. 


f lO VIGO STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! i 
Telephone: Mayfair 3021 
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FORES LTD. 


123, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Specialists in Sporting Art since 1783 





Autumn by J. F. Herring, Senr, 1795-1865. Canvas 28 in. « 18 in. 











DUITS 


LTD 


Finest examples of 17th century Dutch Masters 


6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: Whitehall 7440 


Valuations for Insurance and Probate undertaken 
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She Cyllens of Salil oe 


l 


Religion is a very real part of 
the Muslim's everyday life. Five 
times a day the call to prayer 
goes out from the Muezzin, and 
prayer rugs are spread out, all 
with their arches pointing towards 
Mecca 





This lovely prayer rug first saw the 
light of day in the XVlilth century 
It comes from Ghiordes, a city of 
Asia Minor, which stands on the site 
of ancient Gordium, named after 
King Gordias, father of Midas of the 
Golden Touch. Here Alexander 
severed the Gordian knot and claimed 
the Kingdom of Phrygia 


HE House oF Perez nen 


Famous for Fine Carpets 








BRISTOL 
f 162-168 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 5S.W.3 
\ Exhibition Hall 112 BROMPTON ROAD MANCHESTER 
Telephones: KEN 9878 and 9774 FRINTON-on-SEA 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


REALISM BREAKS IN 


ASSING through Bond 
Street and Piccadilly on 

my way to the one hund- 

red and eighty-eighth exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy, 
past windows laden with 
luxurious things, through 
crowds of expensive shoppers, 
amid the purr of expansive 
limousines, I found myself 
murmuring, ‘‘The rich ye 
have always with you.” De- 
spite equalitarianism, despite 
democracy. The perverse 
thought was a suitable prelude 
to the exhibition. For here 
the delightful anachromism 
persisted ; persisted as a very 
vital affair: a little more 
tempered to the contemporary 
modes so that the thunders 
against it came rather from 
the right than from the left, 
from Past President Sir Alfred 
Munnings more than from 
fierce young modernist critics. 
The Realists had, it is true, 
broken in. Nor were they 
relegated to any one gallery 
like noisy children to the nur- 
sery, but were met with almost 
everywhere. Yet... of the 
more than fourteen hundred exhibits how few there were 
that really flouted the academic tradition. The water 
colours, the drawings and graphic art, the sculpture, were 
all perfectly traditional—the sculpture, if anything, more 
so than of recent years. A happy idea in hanging had 
been to give fairly large water-colours and lithographs 
Gallery Six as well as the usual large South Room; for 
this is the medium in which the British still excel, and 
the Academy ts right to encourage this exquisite art. Notable 
among the water-colours were the atmospheric landscapes 
of Vivian Pitchforth, and the stylised simplicity of John 
Nash, who in his oil painting, ‘“‘Brideshead Lake, Little 
Bredy,” also contributes one of the quietly lovely works of 
the year. The sculpture, so good in a straightforward 
academic way, is unexciting. There are too many portrait 
heads, too few ideas either plastic or even of subject 
matter. There is a danger that most visitors will be even 
more neglectful than usual of the sculpture this year, and will 
only have seen with any serious attention Maurice Lambert’s 
bronze statue of Margot Fonteyn which dominates the Central 
Hall. This, too, I found dull ; the use of extraneous material 
for the dancer’s tutu slightly disconcerting despite the 
precedent of Degas. Willi Soukop’s ‘‘Wonderment”’ and 
an involved study in bird-forms called ‘‘Gannets,’’ by Alan 
Bridgwater, remained more clearly in my mind as creations. 
When one comes, however, to the more than six hundred 

oil paintings the academic note is rather less marked. 
There were fewer portraits than usual; no royal portrait 
save two of the Duke of Edinburgh ; little memorable in 
landscape, though Dame Laura Knight had essayed one of 
those spectacular sunset pictures where the blaze of the sun 
bites away the tree forms between (it was not really successful 
this time, and a rather Japanese ‘‘Misty Sunrise’ by her 
was much better). The strongest mental impact from the 
exhibition came, therefore, from the invasion of Realists, 
who—-partly because of the large scale on which they so often 


BY PERSPEX 





LA MARE SOUS-BOIS. 

By NARCISSE VIRGILE DIAZ DE LA PENA. 

From the Exhibition ‘‘Barbizon School’ at the Hazlitt Gallery. 
Perspex’s choice for the Picture of the Month. 


work, partly by the deliberate commonplace of their subjects 
—make a strong stand. There were also Ruskin Spear’s 
outsize jokes, and his powerful impression of ‘‘Laurence 
Olivier as ‘Macbeth’ ”’ which has the main place in the main 
gallery. Actually, Ruskin Spear’s work is almost too well 
hung; and being very large and dashingly painted it is 
altogether out of scale. Sickert, from whom he derives, 
would have understood the finesse and suited scale to subject - 
matter. There is also Sir Alfred’s little joke: a tilt at the 
State patronage of modern art with caricatures of its bureau- 
cratic supporters and a number of parodies of Picasso and 
other moderns: amusing, but one wonders whether the 
R.A. is the place for it. Annigoni has again aroused the 
fury of the highbrow moderns by his portrait of Margot 
Fonteyn brilliantly painted in his usual mannerism with its 
tension between nature and artifice. It remains the finest 
academic work in the Academy. 

In the much discussed matter of youth knocking at the 
door and being admitted this year, one certainly welcomed 
Alan Reynold’s fine ‘‘Summer”’ landscape and rejoiced that 
it had been bought under the Chantrey Bequest. This is 
the kind of rightful alliance of contemporary method and 
respect for craftsmanship which the Academy should support. 
One is restrainedly pleased, too, to welcome the New Realist 
painters—restrainedly, because one Peter Coker ‘‘Butcher’s 
Shop” instead of three would have been right, especially as 
they are very large pictures and the subject singularly 
repulsive ; and similarly with John Bratby. The trouble is 
that these deliberately large essays in the unacademic take 
the eye and put out of focus other things more worthy. 
Norman Adams’s ‘‘Resurrection,’’ for example, one of the 
most interesting works in the exhibition, placed alongside 
Ruskin Spear’s extremely vulgar ‘“‘Success Story,” is lost. 
However, let us be grateful for an academy which earns 
brickbats from both right and left: that at least indicates 
balance. 
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This may be the place to glance approvingly at what might 
be called the Café Royal Academy, which is launched in the 
famous restaurant as the first of a series of such exhibitions 
planned to pick up the old link with the arts, and to attract 
artists by offering substantial prizes and the opportunity for 
sales. A Committee—mainly Royal Academic, with Sir 
John Rothenstein to keep it out of order—has chosen the 
paintings out of two thousand submitted. They prove to be 
solidly respectable and with a respect for craftsmanship ; 
only occasionally displaying modernist daring, but making a 
pleasing show. The interesting thing is that there are a host 
of new names as well as many well-known ones. Some of 
the still-life pictures were particularly happy : Gerald 
Marks’ ‘‘Onions,” and ‘‘Prize Marrow,” by Joanna Shelton, 
for example. It would be pleasant if the Café Royal could 
again become a rendezvous for artists and writers; but, 
alas, the fashionable and expensive establishment needs to 
be geared to a thinner purse if the oid nineties and Edwardian 
atmosphere is to be revived. Writers and artists are self- 
employed persons who cannot send in a chit for entertain- 
ment expenses to the firm. 

Realism has raised its head not only at the Royal Academy. 
Aspects of it from abroad appear at the Leicester Gallery 
and at the Arts Council, where an exhibition of contemporary 
Spanish Painting often strikes the same note. Art in Italy 
tends to get itself mixed with politics and economic outlook, 
and Realist to be synonymous with Partisan and anti-Fascist. 
The theme of the life of the poor, peasant and workman, 
dominates. The technique is stark, direct and dramatic. 
Guttuso, the acknowledged leader of the movement, has 
already been seen in a one-man show at the Leicester, and 
this exhibition of ten exponents of the style—individual and 
different as they naturally are—shows the same underlying 
motif. It is almost embarrassingly real, almost too near life. 
The power of the painting of such an artist as Saverio Bueno 
or Guttuso himself makes a tremendous impact. ‘‘A Tired 
Workman,”’ “‘A Woman Cleaning,’”’ ‘“‘Workman Eating 
Spaghetti’: one feels to be intruding in the terrifying 
reality of other people’s lives. 

The Spanish paintings at the Arts Council, planned to 
cover the whole field of contemporary Spanish painting 
inside Spain, has, of course, more variety, but there is much 
of the tendency to a direct statement of objective fact. 
Abstraction is here—even in one instance an echo of Miro— 
but the interest lies in the distinctively Spanish things : 
Miguel Villa’s thickly painted and heavily modelled forms 
as in ‘Woman Sewing,”” Munoz’ stark ‘‘Man with Donkey 
and Umbrella,’’ Solana’s ‘““The Washerwomen,” Isidro 
Nonell’s studies of Gipsies. These, and the bare landscapes 
such as Palacios’ enormous vista, ‘‘Castile’’ or another 
Castillian landscape by Francisco Arias gave the Spanish 
feeling which has remained less affected by international 
currents of modish art. It is not so startling as the work of 
the Italian Realists, but we are grateful for the opportunity 
of seeing this generous selection. 

Escapists who find all this contemporary realism too 
crudely near to the work-a-day world can turn to the Renoir 
exhibition at the Marlborough, designed to raise funds 
for the Renoir Foundation which seeks to buy his house, Les 
Collettes, at Cagnes-sur-Mer. The pictures have been 
loaned from many British and Continental collections. ‘‘La 
Loge,”’ that treasure of the Home House Trustees, domin- 
ates the upper gallery. I had hoped to see again that other 
lovely picture from Samuel Courtauld’s collection, the 
“Printemps (Chatou)” landscape, a dream of cool silvery 
beauty which I do not find again in all the pink and gold 
confections of the artist’s later years. In truth, I am a 
heretic about Renoir. Except for these early paintings he is 
not my artist at all. I try to tell myself that he is the artist 
of happiness, of charming childhood, radiant womanhood, 
roses and sunny landscape ; but almost all the landscapes 
and flowers seem to be made of balls of cotton-wool and the 
women and children (with occasional exceptions) to be 
boneless and bulbous creatures with horrid little podgy 
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hands. The universal late Renoir pink and golden yellow I 
find cloying. Possibly I am all wrong about this, but though 
I would not claim that Samuel Courtauld himself took so 
violent a view (maybe I do not myself, for esthetic enjoyment 
is often a matter of mood), I remember hearing him say 
something of the kind as we sat in his room beneath the 
“Spring” landscape itself. That I enjoyed ‘‘Jean Renoir 
dessinant” in the Marlborough exhibition is confirmation 
of my prejudice, for here for once was firmness of construc- 
tion and escape from the turgent form and overlush colour. 

Lovers of Renoir will also go to the Lefevre Gallery where 
a little sketch and two other works by him are included in the 
current show of XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings. 
Important among the works here is a very early Picasso, 
another artist whose early work delights me more than 
that of what I assume to be his maturity. A glorious 
Camille Pissarro snow landscape, one by Sisley, a Utrillo 
“Place de Tertre’’ painted in 1912, and a ‘‘Femme peinte a 
Calavas,”” by Courbet, which reminded us that realism 
was claimed by him one hundred years ago, are among the 
interesting works shown at the Lefevre. Their June exhibi- 
tion is to be of Suzanne Valadon and it will be fascinating 
to see a representative selection of the paintings of this artist, 
who is in danger of being known only as Utrillo’s mother. 

Meantime, one important phase of French art, the 
Barbizon School, is showing at the Hazlitt Gallery: the 
second exhibition of this kind held there, so that these 
pictures are beginning to be a kind of specialité de maison 
in Ryder Street. Ten works by Rousseau, ten by Daubigny, 
including two very large pictures, may be assumed to have 
captured the exhibition for these two painters; but as so 
often happens with these artists of nature the obvious and 
expected did not happen. Two works by Diaz de la Pena 
were, I felt, of surpassing quality and attractiveness. Often 
the artificial, jewelled effects, the hot colouring, the deliberate 
patchiness of the work of Diaz dissociates him from the 
Barbizon men. There is one upright of that kind in this 
show. Then these two studies, one of a pool under a 
luminous open sky, the other of a pool under trees, arrest 
one by their sudden beauty. ‘‘La Mare sous-Bois” is 
especially fine. Diaz knew the value of shadow and here he 
frames the sunlit clearing with darkness which again gives 
place at the outer edge of the panel to golden tones. At the 
very heart of this conscious composition a sunlit oak gleams 
and is reflected in the water, which carries the light to the 
foreground. Diaz, who can make us conscious of what 
George Meredith has called ‘‘Shadowed leagues of slumber- 
ing sound,” has indeed here given us that poet’s ‘‘enchanted 
woods.”” The other work, built on a similar elliptical design, 
but this time under open skies which dominate the scheme, 
links him more clearly with the Barbizon group. Both 
show him using nature for very deliberate lighting schemes 
and as the basis of abstract design, and so carrying forward 
the work which these men of Barbizon were doing. 

What would any of these men of eighty years ago have 
made of Alexej von Jawlensky whose work has suddenly 
blossomed in Paris, in New York, and in London at the 
Redfern Gallery ? He was, broadly speaking, an Expression- 
ist, by birth Russian, but in art an internationalist most 
associated with Germany and such German groups as the 
Blaue Reiter. Born in 1864, when the Barbizon men were 
still flourishing, he died in 1941 at Wiesbaden, where he had 
made his home. There is little of nature or of realism in 
these almost brutal heads, this brilliant arbitrary colouring, 
this essentially subjective painting. A curious line of 
mysticism which linked the structure of the human head 
with the form of the cross sent him for a time into formal 
abstraction, and gave rise to a series of “‘Mystic Heads” 
and later of ‘‘Holy Faces.” There is little evidence in this 
exhibition, however, of the deep religious springs of his 
art, which he called ‘‘a yearning for God.” We are more 
likely to accept it as fierce expressionism in strident colour, 
or as an assertion of the right of art to forego realism and to 
treat nature as a mere starting place for its far journeying. 
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Fig. I. Latona with her children, Apollo and Diana. (Size 13 ft. 7 in. 
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One of a group, ‘‘The Apollo Series’’, woven on the Barberini looms, circa 1636. In an American Collection. 


NICOLAS POUSSIN AND 
TAPESTRIES: The Apollo 


SIGNIFICANT and yet relatively little studied 
A chapter of the evolution of Baroque art in the Seicento 
is that dealing with the activities of the Barberini 
tapestry ateliers in Rome. First brought to light in 1876,' 
this might well have been expected to prove a fitting subject 
for extensive research. Yet very little has been done to 
date—the most recent study, it is believed, was the series 
of two enlightening and thoroughly documented articles by 
Urbano Barberin:’ dealing with the aitribution of the 
cartoons for the Barberini additions to the “‘Life of Con- 
stantine’”’ suite to Pietro da Cortona, the chief cartonnier 
of the Barberini ateliers at that period. While Professor 
Barberini brought to light valuable unpublished documents 
relating to the Barberini activities, the specific attribution to 
Cortona was based chiefly on grounds of (a) historico-logical 
evidence, and (6) stylistic analysis. In attempting to solve 
any proposition of this kind, it is clearly indicated procedure 
to establish first on these two headings the sum total of 
probabilities and indices. The subject of this article is 
the ‘‘Apollo series,”’ a suite of five tapestries, woven at the 
Barberini ateliers circa 1636,* in all likelihood after cartoons 
specifically created for that purpose by Nicolas Poussin. In 
this connection, it may be advisable to recall briefly the 
history of the atelier itself, and of Poussin’s association with 
his first important patron, Francesco, Cardinal Barberini. 
As Professor Barberini has pointed out, in correction of 
both Gébel and Miintz', the Barberini ateliers were founded 
in 1627—and not in 1635-36, as the earlier historians had 
stated—by the all-powerful Francesco Barberini, nephew of 
the then reigning Pope, Urban VIII. The Cardinal had 
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THE BARBERINI 


- ° 
Series By M. L. D’'OTRANGE-MASTAI 
always been a great amateur of tapestries ; a trip to France 
as Papal Legate, when he not only was himself the recipient 
of sumptuous gifts of tapestries, but also had numerous 
occasions to admire a profusion of admirable examples in 
the royal castles—so fired his enthusiasm that he decided to 
establish his own ateliers in Rome. At a time when the 
productions of the Arrazeria Medicea—the corresponding 
Florentine institution—were slanted towards uninspired 
and frankly commercial abundance, Cardinal Barberini 
willed that his manufactory, under Papal sponsorship, should 
worthily represent Italian achievements, both by technical 
excellence and the highest artistic standard. No efforts 
were spared to that end. Piero da Cortona and Giovanni 
Francesco Romanelli were commissioned for cartoons, and 
Jacopo della Riviera (the Flemish master-weaver, Jacob van 
den Vliete) was the capable managing director, with the 
assistance of two expert weavers, Antoine, a Frenchman, and 
Michel, a native of Flanders. 

It is this last detail, perhaps, that is most significant. 
Oddly enough, tapestry could never be developed as an 
indigenous art in Italy. In the Early and High Renaissance, 
men such as Cosimo Tura, Mantegna, the great Leonardo 
da Vinci himself, had not disdained to compose cartoons for 
tapestry, but the accual manual execution was not native: it 
was generally entrusted to the patient industrious hands of 
Northern craftsmen, sometimes working in their own lands, 
sometimes imported for the purpose. The climax of this 
co-operation was reached with the famous suite of the Acts 
of the Apostles, after cartoons by Raphael, sent to Flanders 
to be carried into execution under the supervision of Peter 
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van Aelst, ‘‘Prince of master-weavers.’’ The prestige of 
this work, and the weight carried by the decision of Pope 
Leo X to entrust the work to Flemish weavers established 
symbolically, and it seemed then for all time, the position of 
Italy as mistress and queen of the arts—the northern lands, 
her handmaidens, allowed only the minor excellence 
attainable in technical matters. 

Only a littie more than a century later, we find the 
arrangement reversed in one respect, and the privilege of 
artistic inspiration conceded to an artist from the north, the 
self-taught son of Norman peasants. It is a somewhat 
momentous precedent, if we recall that, only a few years 
earlier, Cardinal Barberini desiring to enlarge the suite of 
seven tapestries, ‘“The Life of Constantine,” after cartoons 
by Rubens, that he had received as a gift in Paris, had 
entrusted the task of furnishing additional cartoons on the 
same theme to his own Piero da Cortona—as if to intimate 
to the world that Italy had not yet resigned her supremacy, 
and could furnish peers to the Flemish giant. Yet, a then 
little-known French artist won from him the homage he 
had, by implication, refused to Rubens. There is a distinct 
savour of abdication in the gesture, and yet in a larger sense 
this defeat is a victory. For one thing, it consecrates the 
exquisite taste of a great connoisseur. All Barberinis were 
passionate lovers of the antique to the extent that they 
occasionally lapsed into downright ruthlessness. Spoliation 
of ancient monuments to adorn their own mansions gave rise 
to the saying: ‘‘Quod non fecerunt barbari, fecerunt 
Barberini,” but we can forgive them much of this since it 
is this very devotion to the ancient canons of beauty that 
led them to a just appreciation of the works of the sole true 
Classicist of that age. 

It was also the reason why a young French artist of 
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modest reputation, but already appreciated by a few dis- 
cerning connoisseurs (and who then found himself in dire 
straits in Rome because of the sudden death of his patron‘) 
was referred to the Cardinal Barberini, to whom his subject 
matter was certain to appeal. Unfortunately, the great man 
was then just leaving Rome on a Papal embassy ; upon his 
return in 1626, however, he immediately favoured the 
young Poussin. From that period until 1639, and the advent 
of De Chantelou, who took Poussin to France and kept him 
steadily under his wing thereafter, in jealous but beneficent 
friendship, Poussin depended entirely upon the patronage of 
the mighty Cardinal and of his circle. The artist, it should 
well be kept in mind, was the Cardinal’s ‘‘man,” his protégé, 
and at that time protection of that kind was still in the 
fashion of the Roman familia: a privilege paid for by 
servitude. 

If we wish to understand what this meant in the case of 
an artist, we should refer to the correspondence of Poussin 
with Chantelou, a valued patron, but yet a much smaller 
man than Barberini. After Poussin’s return to Rome, he 
finds himself charged by this patron and friend (who had 
remained in France) with a multitude of tedious services, 
ranging all the way from purchase of works of art, and 
supervision of their packing for the hazardous journey to 
France, to shopping for special lute-strings and for the latest 
in frangipane-scented gloves—this in addition to commissions 
for paintings, execution of designs for frontispiece illustra- 
tions, chimney-pieces, furniture, and so on almost ad 
infinitum. In the employ of the King of France, Poussin 
was similarly overburdened with work of all kinds, not only 
by the King himself, but by all the great courtiers (i.e., 
Fouquet proffering a request, not to be demed, for designs 
for the pair of Herms now in the gardens of Versailles). 
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Fig. III. 
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The point is important, for it illustrates both the activity of 
Poussin as a decorator and the illogicality of considering a 
remote possibility that Cardinal Barberini, having Poussin 
himself at his command and in his debt, should have either 
wished, or found it necessary, to turn to anyone else for 
tapestry cartoons undeniably in the style of the master. We 
cannot imagine Barberini stooping to the acceptance of 
designs by a ‘‘second-best”’ artist. If the Cardinal wished 
Poussinesque tapestries—in the style that had so pleased 
him in the paintings he had commissioned from the artist, 
“*The Death of Germanicus,” “‘The Destruction of Jeru- 
salem,” etc.—Poussin himself would be called upon and 
would have no choice but to comply. 

There is a reluctance of the modern mind to accept the 
thought of the noble and poetical Poussin assigned to purely 
decorative tasks, to what the French call so justly ‘‘les arts 
mineurs."” But the XVIIth-century mind did not see matters 
in that light—perhaps they were supremely right. In any 
case, Felibien states in the Life, ‘‘J] me serait malaisé de vous 
faire un détail de tous les ouvrages que le Poussin fit a Rome 
avant qu’il en partit pour venir ici : je vous nommerai seulement 
ceux dont je pourrai me souvenir” ‘‘1] would find it most difficult 
to attempt to enumerate all the works executed by Poussin 
during his stay in Rome, before his trip to France: I shall 
only list such as I'll be able to call to mind”. This was 
the time when Poussin served Barberini almost exclusively, 
and the Apollo series was on the loom. We also have 
Poussin’s own statements, of a later date, it is true, but we 
have no reason to think that matters were any different than 
a few years earlier ; on the contrary, the Barberini cartoons 
would have established the first precedent. 

On January 6th, 1641, Poussin reports, in a letter to 
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Cassiano del Pozzo, ‘‘A cette heure, je fais les croquis de 
beaucoup d’ouvrages qu'il me faut faire, et je crois bien qu'il 
faudra mettre la main & quelque euvre de tapisserie”’ (‘‘At this 
moment I am engaged in doing sketches for various works, 
and I believe that I shall have to undertake some tapestry 
project”). On April 7th, 1642, in the famous letter to 
Chantelou, in which Poussin justifies himself of insubordina- 
tion to the wishes of the King, the artist also complains: ‘‘// 
m’est impossible d’attendre a des frontispices de livres, & une 
vierge, au tableau de la Congrégation de Saint Louis a tous les 
dessins de la galerie, et a faire des tableaux pour les tapisseries 
royales”’ (‘‘It is impossible for me to attend to so many 
projects: frontispieces for books, a painting of the Virgin, 
the painting for the Congregation of St. Louis, all the designs 
for the Gallery* and cartoons for the royal tapestries’’). 
And again in the same letter: ‘‘J/ ne me faut point parler 
d’autre emplot, d’autant que comme j'ai dit plusieurs fois, c'est 
tout ce que je peux faire, et, quand j’en serais totalement 
dechargé, les dessins des tapisseries sont bien suffisants pour me 
donner @ penser, sans que j'ai besoin d'autres divertissements"’ 
(‘‘Do not mention anything more to me. As I have said 
already several times, I have all that I can do—and if I were 
totally relieved of it, there would still be plenty left with the 
tapestry cartoons to keep my mind occupied, without need 
of further diversions’’). 

A third letter, again to Cassiano del Pozzo, is dated 
April 4th, 1642, which may have been an error, since it forms 
rather a sequel to the previous one—Poussin reporting there 
to his friend and patron that the King had been pleased to 
relieve his burden except in regard to the tapestry cartoons : 
“‘afin que je pusse librement m’occuper de l'execution des dessins 
pour les Peintures des Sept Sacraments, pour servir a faire les 
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tapisseries royales”’ (‘‘to set me free to attend to the execution 
ot the cartoons for the royal tapestries”). The specification 
clearly indicates the paramount importance attached to this 
work. 

It is interesting to note here, together with Poussin’s 
easily understandable displeasure at the frittering away of his 
energies, the serious, unshirking attention he gave, neverthe- 
less, to the project of the tapestries. This was indeed the 
severe and earnest Poussin, whose artistic and moral probity 
was proverbial, so that he could not undertake any work 
without engaging his very best efforts ; this was Poussin, 
whose sole explanation for his genial achievements was 
simply this: ‘‘Je n'ai rien negligé’’ (‘‘I have neglected noth- 
ing’). 

It is here, perhaps, that we find the full justification of 
Cardinal Barberini for his choice of the French artist over the 
heads of so many brilliant and adroit artists of his own land, 
far more imaginative and fluent. Poussin, ‘‘with honest 
truth his utmost skill’ could recapture the ancient spirit 
because he had first formed his own character on the noblest 
models of antiquity. His classicism was in depth. And if 
he had been elected the keeper of the last flickering spark of 
the sacred fire, it was perhaps simply because in his native 
woods of Normandy he had early heard the humming of 
the pipes of Pan and had never forgotten the ecstasy. He 
had come to Rome not as too many others did: as to a 
golden Pactole—but with deep piety, astoashrine. Through 
the tawdry veil of the present he could see clearly, neverthe- 
less, the splendours of antique Rome. He had drunk at 
the source, and poured his pious libation, and now when he 
put brush to canvas, the gods came down from Olympus 
once more at his call and consorted with mortals in Arcadia. 

Everything has been said of Poussin, the intellectual 
one might say, the Cartesian. He was all of this, of course, 
but perhaps chiefly because his age demanded that he should 
be. But he knew that beyond the intricacies of human 
thought stands the ultimate mystery. He had said in his 
odd and grand language, at once Homeric and Biblical, 
mighty and ponderous as the gait of a Titan: ‘‘C’est le 
rameau d'or de Virgile que nul ne peut trouver ni ceuillir s’il 
n'est conduit par la fatalité”’ (‘For this is the golden bough of 
Virgii, which it is not given unto anyone to find and pluck 
unless he be led to it by Fate’). This was almost his last 
statement (March 1st, 1665, letter to M. de Chambray) 
where also, attempting a definition of the art of painting, he 
concludes that, in its essential, it is after all a ‘‘gift’’ and 
cannot be taught, though many of its principles can be 
understood by any rational being. 

To honour that poet, that elect of the gods was not an 
indice of decadence, but a re-affirmation of the true greatness 
of Italy, a claiming of him as her own. The birth of Poussin 
in transalpine parts did not affect the essential truth that his 
spiritual roots went deeper even than the ancient soil of 
Etruria ; they reached the final strata of common humanity. 
He went straight to the core of ancient mythology and he 
celebrated, above all, the Great Mother, Rhea, the Earth, 
in her majesty and beauty—in whose presence even the gods 
of Parnassus are dwarfed and timid as children. Through 
thought and science, this earnest student of the treatises of 
Da Vinci and Diirer rejoins the naive artists of the Gothic 
age, whose instinct led them to place their personages in 
the midst of flowery meadows and shrubs—but while they 
took us into pleasant garden closes, he leads us deep into 
the great woods. He has done this in the Apollo series, and 
it is difficult to call to mind any tapestry suite of that period 
that even approaches it in poetical serenity, in golden 
lyricism as of an eclogue. We have but to recall the grandes 
machines, whether painted or woven, that sent crashing into 
the rooms a horde of clumsy, pompous giants, shown against 
all laws of reason in the midst of dwarfed landscapes or 
oddly perspectived vistas of colonnades. 

The man who created the harmoniously balanced tableaux 
of the Apollo series had the tranquil strength ot a master— 
were it anyone else than Poussin, it is logical to conjecture 
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that he would have revealed himself in other ways. But the 
hand of Poussin can be traced not only in the grandeur of the 
conception, but in many other details related to his painted 
cuvre. It is interesting to note the similarity of plastic 
conception of the figure of Apollo in the painting ‘‘L’Inspira- 
tion du Poéte’” to that in the tapestry ‘‘Apollo and the Nine 
Muses” (Fig. IV). This similitude necessarily is but a 
reflection of finished execution of the painting—tor the very 
reason that, at the Arrazeria Barberini, the tradition of 
tapestry was kept up in absolute orthodoxy, and smooth 
slavish copying of painted models was anathema. The 
artist’s conception was retained in all essentials, but the 
weaver was allowed poetic licence in his work—which was 
rightly accounted a translation and not a transfer. Oddly, 
the doing away of finer details, necessitated by tapestry’s 
own laws, bring the scenes of the Apollo series close to the 
works of Poussin’s last period (such as the four paintings of 
the Seasons,*) and most of all to the very last work of the 
master “‘Apollo Amoureux de Daphné,’”® where we see how 
the genial mind triumphed over the infirm hand—as with 
the aged Renoir, or in Michelangelo’s last Pieta interrupted 
by death—so that fine delineation is lacking, but none of the 
essential volumes, with an increase of the effect of massive 
power. The weavers of the Apollo tapestries unwittingly 
revealed ahead of time this last vision when “‘le signe essentiel 
hors du temps se degage’’ ; all five scenes seem veiled in a 
shimmering haze that enhances the poetic appeal of the 
narrative. 

Throughout, the Apollo series resound with what can be 
called the Poussinesque cadenza. The beautiful standing 
figure of the muse Thalia (in Fig. IV, ‘‘Apollo and the Nine 
Muses”’) with one shoulder and one breast bare, and draperies 
low gathered in front in a knot, is evocative in many respects 
of attire and attitude of the figure at the right of Apollo in 
the painting ‘‘L’Inspiration du Poéte”’ already referred to, 
and which belongs to this same early Roman period (1636- 
38) also assigned by Gobel as the date of the Apollo series.'” 
The narrow lyre of the god, with horns pressed close to- 
gether, without a cross-bar, and forming volutes at the tip, 
is also of a closely kindred type in both the painting and the 
tapestry. There is an analogy of the same kind becween the 
heavy crown of laurel, rather like a cap than a wreath, but 
with leaves pointing boldly out like rays. 

As a general commentary on the figures, it can be said 
that—always within the reservations of the medium—they 
faithfully express in every respect Poussin’s reverent love of 
form: the column-like necks, the strong, noble frames, and 
most characteristic of all, perhaps, the large, well-formed and 
most expressive hands, eminently suited to dramatic and 
telling gestures. All these have been rendered by the 
weaver not perhaps with absolute accuracy, but so as to 
enable us, if we are at all familiar with Poussin’s idiom 
(which was direct, impressive, but economical to the last 
degree), to supply automatically to the summary visual 
notation. 

The love of ancient statuary is revealed here, with the 
never-failing preoccupation with significant volumes and the 
scorn of mere superficial detail, as when Apollo ordering 
the flaying of Marsyas (Fig. V) repeats the regal gesture of 
Pharaoh’s daughter in ‘‘Moise Sauvé des Eaux,’"' another 
work of the same period. The pose and gesture of Latona 
clutching her babes (Fig. I) is strongly reminiscent of that 
of the desperate mother kneeling at Solomon’s throne in 
the ‘‘Jugement de Salomon.” The landscape elements 
can also be traced in Poussin’s painted cuvre—for instance, 
in Fig. I again, the familiar construction, found in the 
Grand Paysage of the Musée Condé in Chantilly, of a pon- 
derous gnarled trunk to the right, with a mass of rich, heavy 
foliage, and to the left the contrast of slender young trees 
with lace-like fronds; in the centre, of course, the usual 
vista of mountains, but in the tapestry the space to be filled 
was a large square instead of the more usual rectangular 
shape so that here, and in the other four scenes, the height 
of the trees has been necessarily increased and the fore- 
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NICOLAS POUSSIN AND THE BARBERINI TAPESTRIES 


» 











Fig. IV. Apollo and the Nine Muses. (Size, 13 ft. gin. g ft. 3 in.) 
Entre-fenétre—one of a group (Figs. I to V), ““The Apollo Series,”” woven on the Barberini looms, circa 1636. In an American Collection. 
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ground brought nearer to the spectator. (We are even free 
to think that possibly this adaptation was left to the weavers, 
and the cartoons might have been in the format familiar to 
Poussin.) 

Examples could be multiplied, but one more, perhaps, 
should not be left out. In ‘‘Apollo and Daphne—The 
Metamorphosis”’ (Fig. II) the light gait of Apollo pursuing 
the nymph, and the grace of her own arrested gesture as the 
metamorphosis begins to take effect unquestionably reveal 
Poussin, the painter of so many matchless ‘‘Bacchanales,”’ 
whose ideal was the noble rhythm of strong, healthy bodies 
in obedience to natural laws, never the mincing mannerisms 
of ballet posturing. 

The unusually beautiful border provides a worthy frame 
for these mythological poems. Completely French in mood, 
even to the inclusion of fluted ribbons winding in and out of 
the motifs, these borders combine a number of classical 
elements: in the side panels, the figures of two caryatids, 
in camaieu, holding vases and standing on pedestals; at 
the top, a faun mask, and shell and cornucopia forms ; at 
the bottom, two young fauns supporting the Barberini 
arms'* and flanked by an abundance of rich fruits. We 
seem to hear Poussin himself furnishing this description, as 
he actually did in a letter'* in regard to the decoration of an 
apartment : ‘‘Pour les espaces marqués, Monseigneur délibérera, 
s’il lui plait, ce qui lui agréera davantage, parceque les figures 
rondes qui y sont peuvent recevoit des prophétes, sybilles, apotres, 
empereurs, rots, docteurs et hommes illustres, mémement des 
devises et sentences. Les autres espaces voisins peuvent étre 
dépeints de camaieux, vases a l’antique, ou nus, ou remplis de 
quelques petites figures faites a plaisir, ou bien representant 
quelques personages signalés. Dans mes espaces, l’on peut y 
faire ce que l’on voudra, le lieu étant un peu plus libre que le 
reste.”’ (‘‘Astothe spaces left free, Milord will be pleased to 
decide whatever he prefers for that purpose, as in these circu- 
lar spaces may equally suitably be shown figures of prophets, 
sibyls, apostles, emperors, kings, doctors, and illustrious 
men, or even mottoes and quotations. As to the neighbour- 
ing spaces, therein can be depicted in camaieu some antique 
vase, either empty or filled with flowers, or some pleasant little 
figures, or again some famous personages. In these spaces it 
is permissible to do anything one pleases, as the composition 
allows of that freedom”’), 

The exquisite figures of the caryatids wear chaplets of 
fresh flowers, looped in back of the neck and crossing on 
the breast, saltire-wise—a conceit that appears in the 
‘“‘Bacchanale”’ of the National Gallery, where chaplets of 
foliage adorn the figure of Pan. Here, the tulip predominates, 
as could be expected since Tulipomania was then at its 
height. The lower part of the figure is in the semblance of 
a Herm shape, as a flat slab of marble where run faint veins 
of a rosy tone, as if the Pygmalion myth was about to be 
renewed here and the pale stone to come to life as pearly 
flesh. The delicate grace of these figures and the joyous 
naturalism of the faces evoke irresistibly the fantastic and 
lovely art of Fontainebleau. It is unnecessary to stress once 
more Poussin’s sculptural mastery, but it 1s difficult to resist 
1 quotation of his own delightful and highly meaningful 
saying: ‘‘Les belles filles que vous aurez vues d Nimes, ne vous 
auront, je m’assure, pas moins délecté l’esprit par la vue que 

ll es colonnes de la Maison Carrée, vu que celles-ci ne sont 
que de vieilles copies de celles-la’’'*® (‘‘The handsome girls 
you are likely to have seen in Nimes certainly were a sight fit 
to delight your spirit through your eyes no less than the 
beautiful columns of the Maison Carrée—which is only 
what might be expected, since the latter are only ancient 
copies of the former’). To conclude with the border, the 
faun mask with pointed ears and sly smile is to be found 
repeatedly in Poussin’s work—particularly in ‘‘L’Empire de 
Flore’’'* and “Offering to Hymen’’!’, 

When Cardinal Barberini, at about the same period 
(1635-36), ordered the suite of ‘‘Dido and Aeneas”’ from his 
ateliers to be executed from cartoons by Romanelli, he 
specified that he desired these tapestries ‘‘to illustrate the 
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Fig. V. Apollo and attendants flaying Marsyas. 


(Size, 13 ft. 7in. « 15 ft.6in.) In an American Collection. 


Italian skies and atmosphere and to express the taste and 
feeling of the Latin race.”"* Whether the same recom- 
mendations were made to Poussin or not, it is certain that 
the Cardinal could not have been better served in this 
respect than he was in the Apollo series."® 

The colouring of the tapestries is extraordinarily well 
preserved—a point of utmost importance, in view of the 
fact that paintings by Poussin have suffered so much darken- 
ing of tones—because of the red ground he consistently 
used—-so that we sometimes judge him unfairly as a colourist. 
It is supposed that the Apollo series was kept in storage for 
most of its existence. This would tally with historical 
possibilities, for if we take Gébel’s date of circa 1636 as 
that of the undertaking of the project, we cannot believe that 
it could have been concluded any earlier than 1643 or 1644 
(as there were many other projects on the looms), which 
would bring us to the time of the death of Pope Urban VIII 
and the subsequent expulsion of his brilliant nephew, the 
Cardinal Francesco. 
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OLD MASTER 
DRAWINGS—I 


IT IS proposed to publish each month a group of hitherto unpublished drawings 
from museums and private collections, in an attempt to fill at least some of the 
gap left since the war by the disappearance of the quarterly Old Master 
Drawings. The present selection will be followed in July and August by some 
recent acquisitions from the Fitzwilliam and Ashmolean Museums. 


Two Drawings from the Collection of Mrs. Eliot Hodgkin. 


1. ANTOINE WATTEAU (1684-1721). Figure Studies. Red chalk. 


63 74 in. Collection: Lempereur. Exhibited: R.A. (Diploma 
Gallery) 1953, No. 400. 


This is a characteristic early drawing which can probably be dated 
about 1710. The chronology of Watteau’s drawings is uncertain, since 
there are no dated examples known, but the study of the lady was used, 
with modifications, in the painting ‘‘Le Pierrot Content’’ (Dacier et 
Vuafliart, 180) ; this belongs to a group of which one, ‘‘Les Jaloux’’ (D. et 
V., 127), was certainly painted in 1712. The male figure is found, also 
slightly varied, in another early drawing in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
Paris (Lavallee, Pl. 2). In style, the influence of Gillot is still apparent in 
the elongation of the figures, and although it has not quite the boldness of 
some later examples, Watteau’s hand is unmistakable in the sharp accents, 
especially on the faces, and in the poetry, at once animated and refined, 
with which all his figures are endowed. 

Although a great many of Watteau’s drawings were used in paintings, 
they cannot often be regarded as sketches for them. He drew because 
drawing was his natural mode of expression: the many sheets of studies of 
figures, heads and hands, arranged on the page but not related, were seldom 
done with an immediate end in view, and composition studies or formal 
groups are rare. His paintings are really elaborately coloured drawings, 
for which the studies were adapted and combined. The medium is nearly 
always red chalk, or the trois crayons ; the use of wash is very rare, and of 
the pen rarer still. But for a full discussion of these and 
other points we must await the book on Watteau’s drawings that she 1s a study for two of Moreau’s illustrations to the 
by M. Jacques Mathey and Dr. K. T. Parker, of which the Monument du Costume Physique et Moral, which was first 
first volume is to be published this year. published in 1777. Originally this was an ambitious project 

planned by the publisher Prault to contain five hundred 
2. JEAN MICHEL MOREAU, Le JEUNE (1741-1814) plates > i Me ll veterete and costume in France during the 

Study of a Woman. Red chalk. 7 = 5} in. XVIIIth century. A first series of twelve plates by S. 
Freudenberg appeared in 1773 on the theme of the life of the 
newly married. The first few of Moreau’s plates are devoted 
to approaching motherhood ; the remainder of the series of 
twenty-six give a vivid picture of the 
activities of a young woman of fashion. 

This drawing is a study for the young 
woman in the first plate, ‘‘La Declaration 
de la Grossesse’’, where she is seen 
discussing the first symptoms with her 
mother and a doctor. The engraving 
follows the drawing very closely except 
for the left hand, which, instead of stirring 
the cup of chocolate, is resting on the arm 
of the chair. This left hand is used, with 
the cup and the table, in the third of the 
series, where the rest of the figure is 
different. “Jen Accepte 1|’Heureux 
Presage,”’ replies the husband to the 
shopkeeper, who offers for his approval a 
boy’s layette. 

Moreau was one of the most accom- 
plished illustrators of his time, but the 
rather careful and detailed engravings 
hardly suggest that he was so fluent and 
sensitive a draughtsman. A sketchbook in 
the Louvre coniains fifty-eight sheets of 
studies similar to the present one, but a 
little earlier in date. 





J. M. MOREAU, LE JEUNE. Study of a Woman. Red chalk. 


By comparison with Watteau, this lady obviously 
belongs, for all her elegance, not to some romantic fairyland 
but to the world of everyday. It is not surprising to discover 





| ANTOINE WATTEAU. 
Figure Studies. Red chalk. 
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JAN LIEVENS. Landscape. Pen and brown ink. 


Two Drawings from the Collection of F. F. Madan, Esq. 


3. JAN LIEVENS (1607-1674). Landscape with Figures 
by a Road. Pen and brown ink. 4} » 8} in. 


Jan Lievens was an exact contemporary of Rembrandt, 
and although sometimes regarded as his pupil, this is not 
quite accurate. Rembrandt and Lievens certainly worked 
together at Leyden in the late 1620's, but by this time 
Lievens had already passed through his apprenticeship 
under Joris Verschoten and Pieter Lastman. In the present 
drawing the influence of Rembrandt is more apparent than 
usual, although Lievens’ personal mannerisms are still 
evident in the straight lines of the tree on the left, in the 
shading, and in the rather restless quality of the penwork 
as awhole. The tree in the centre, and the heavy strokes of 
the cows and the figures, are an attempt to copy the means 
whereby Rembrandt achieved his miraculous effects of 
atmosphere and light; but Lievens was incapable of an 
equal simplicity. A very similar early drawing is in the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts (Inventaire Generale 1950, No. 342). 

From 1635 to 1643 Lievens was in Antwerp where he 
came under the influence of Flemish artists, notably Brouwer. 
A typical late drawing, such as the one in the Royal Collection 
at Windsor (van Puyvelde No. 615) illustrates the full 
development of his very individual style. Such drawings 
have often been confused with those of his son (or nephew), 
Jan Andries, which are very similar in technique, but more 
careful in detail, and more deliberately picturesque. There 


are two signed drawings by Jan Andries in the British 
Museum. 


4. G. B. PIAZZETTA (1682-1754). Head of a Girl. 


Black chalk heightened with white on buff paper. 11! 
8! in, 


Studies of heads, of which this is a typical example, form 
by far the larger part of Piazzetta’s surviving drawings. 
They were done for sale, as ends in themselves, although 
very few seem to have been portraits. They are all in the 
same technique, on either grey or buff paper, always carefully 
finished, but with an almost baroque solidity and breadth. 
What might have been rather dry and academic is saved by 
a pleasing contrast of surfaces, and by his sensuous touch in 
the modelling of the flesh, which Pallucchini in his book on 
Piazzetta has compared to Renoir. 
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As a painter, Piazzetta’s importance as a link between 
the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries has only recently been 
appreciated. He studied under G. M. Crespi at Bologna, 
and was later much influenced by the Dutchman, Jan Lys, 
who was established in Venice in the first quarter of the 
XVIIIth century. 


W. R. JEUDWINE. 





G. B. PIAZZETTA. 


Head of a Girl. Black chalk and white. 
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att FRANCISCO MENESES 
OSORIO. 


Study for the Virgin of the 
Assumption. Black chalk. 








4 — Ce 2 ; ¢ Assumption of the Virgin, here 
i Meneser a <eseoy attributed to FRANCISCO 
bd aS a MENESES OSORIO. 





Courtesy Wallace Collection. 


A Spanish Drawing from the Witt Collection (Courtauld 
Institute). 


5- FRANCISCO MENESES OSORIO (1630 ?-1705 ?) 
The Virgin of the Assumption. Black chalk. 7} « 6? in. 


This free and sensitive drawing, which bears what is 
probably an XVIIIth-century inscription ‘‘Meneses,” has 
itil now been given the title of ‘““The Assumption of a 
Saint.”’ It is, however, clearly of the same subject as a 
painting in the Wallace Collection attributed to the School 
of Murillo (Catalogue No. 7). 

The treatment of the subject, and the spirit of both the 
drawing and the painting are obviously Murillesque. More 
than that, the actual movement of the crayon in the drawing 
follows the example of Murillo very closely, and lacks only 
the final signs of the master. The same applies to the 
painting, in which the handling of the brush is close to that 
of the crayon in the drawing, and the same hand must have 
been responsible for both. The differences in composition 
point to the drawing as an idea for the painting. 

Who was this close and able pupil of Murillo who made 
the study and the finished work? The old inscription on the 
drawing seems to provide a good answer. Francisco Meneses 
Osorio of Seville (1630 ?-1705 ?) was perhaps the closest to 
Murillo of all his pupils and imitators. In 1668/9 he was 
sufficiently esteemed to be voted Mayordomo of the Academy 
founded by Murillo in Seville in 1660. In 1681, he accom- 
panied his master to Cadiz to assist with the paintings for 
the High Altar of the church of the Capuchin convent, which 
were left to Meneses to complete on his master’s death in 


1682. 





PHILIP TROUTMAN. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 
TUDOR JEWEL-HOUSE 


and its Gold and Silver Plate 


Part II By Dr. N. M. PENZER 


HE inventory of 1574 comprises the regalia at the Tower 
T and the royal plate, but not the personal plate of the 

sovereign. There are, in all, 1,605 entries numbered 
consecutively for easy reference. The first section, occupying 
numbers 1 to 43, is headed ‘‘Juelles of Golde,” of which the 
smallest but most important part is devoted to the regalia. 
It should be realised that this set of regalia consists only 
of that portion deposited in the Tower while another set, 
reserved for the Coronation, remained in the care of the 
Dean and Chapter at Westminster Abbey. Our set comprises 
the Imperial Crown of England (1), the queen-consort’s 
crown (4), three sceptres (2, 5 and 16), of which the last is 
described as ‘‘a yarde of Moyses,”’ the orb (3), and the 
bracelets or armillae (6), to which we should possibly add the 
pectoral (11), and the two bezants (20, 21). The remainder 
of the section is occupied by a strange miscellany of objects, 
some of which call for brief comment. Of two clocks men- 
tioned one (8) is ‘‘made Steplewise curiously wrought.” 
As we shall see later, finials in the form of a steeple or ‘‘pin- 
acle”’ are found on a set of bowls—thus proving this feature 
to be of Tudor and not Stuart origin, as has been generally 
assumed. 

An exceedingly interesting entry is ‘‘oone pece of 
Vnicornes horne not garnisshed”’ (15), which we can take 
with ‘‘oone verge ot bone or vnicorne”’ (181), and ‘‘oone 
Staffe of vnicornes horne... ” (1338). At first sight it may 
seem strange that a piece of so-called unicorn’s horn, especi 
ally one “‘not garnisshed,”’ should appear among the ‘‘Juelles 
of Golde,”’ even if it was credited with the power of detecting 
the presence of poison, but when we note the contemporary 
value placed on such things it is not so surprising after all. 
Thus according to Paul Hentzner, the German traveller, the 
unicorn’s horn at Windsor, which he saw in 1598, was valued 
at above £10,000. It had been found on Frobisher’s second 
voyage (1577), and John Best, his lieutenant, describes it as 
‘like in fashion to a Taper made of waxe, and maye truly be 
thoughte to be the sea Unicorne.’’ And then he adds, 
“This horne is to be séene and reserued as a Jewel, by the 
Quéens maiesties commaundemét, in hir Wardrop of 
Robes.’’ Elizabeth obviously valued it highly. In 1635, 
the Cornish traveller, Peter Mundy, reported that the speci- 
men he saw at the Tower of London was ‘‘estimated att 18 or 
20000 pounds Sterlinge.”” This figure, however, was easily 
surpassed by that given to another horn, covered with plates 
of silver, seen in 1641 by a Marshal of France, also in the 
Tower, valued at no less than £40,000. These figures are 
probably greatly exaggerated, for in 1649, when Parliament 
seized the ‘‘unicornes hornes” found in the Lower Jewel 
house, they were valued at only £600, and one kept by Charles I 
at Somerset House is given in an inventory printed in 
Samuel Pegge’s Curalia (IV.122) as £500. Apart from the 
strange and absorbing story of the unicorn and its constant 
confusion with the rhinoceros,' into which we cannot enter 
here, we should at least note that the horn-—either the 
completely developed narwhal tooth, or, more often, a portion 
of rhinoceros horn or elephant’s tusk or tooth—was only 


one of the poison detectors handed down from mediaeval 
times. 
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Fig. I. 
German (Niirnberg, late XVIth century). 
Bequest, British Museum. 


Standing cup of silver-gilt in the form of a unicorn rampant. 
From the Waddesdon 


Many of these are discussed by Shepard* and conse- 
quently need not be quoted here, while several other 
curious examples from Sanskrit literature have been noted 
elsewhere by the present writer. We should, however, 
remember that, apart from talismans worn or concealed on 
the person, there were two distinct types of poison detectors 
—that which included objects which had to be brought into 
actual contact with the food or wine, such as pieces of horn 
and the bezoar stone, and that which embraced objects 
which would themselves be affected if merely in the vicinity 
of poison, such as the horns of the Cerastes cornutus, glossop- 
tera or sharks’ teeth, and languiers* or tongue-stands—all of 
which perspired in the presence of poison. The belief that 
poison in wine shattered Venetian glass and discoloured 
crystal doubtless led to the production of such cups as the 
German “‘poison tankard’”’ at Clare College, Cambridge, and 
to the mazer at St. Mary’s, Fairford, Gloucestershire, which 
has a crystal as its ‘‘print.’’ So, too, such stones as serpentine, 
jasper and agate were said to disclose the presence of poison 
—a point to remember when we note the large number of 
drinking vessels in these materials recorded in the present 
inventory. 

There remains in the first section of the inventory to 
mention certain fragments of gold plate from St. George’s, 
Windsor (24, 26, 33, 34 and 43). The royal collegiate church 
escaped suppression under Edward VI, and in 1549 the 
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THE HISTORY OF THE TUDOR JEWEL-HOUSE 


Fig. II. Holbein’s design for 
Queen Jane Seymour’s Cup, 
probably given to her by 
Henry VIII on the occ:sion 


of their marriage. British 
Museum. 
Fig. III. The‘ Bowes Cup, 


1554-5. Presented to the 
Goldsmith’s Company in 
1561 by Sir Martin Bowes. 
Queen Elizabeth I is reputed 
to have drunk from this cup 
at her Coronation Banquet in 
1558, and to have presented 
it to Sir Martin Bowes as his 
fee cup for acting as Butler at 
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Prebendaries began to dispose of articles to the London 
goldsmiths, and used the money so obtained at their own 
discretion and often for personal needs. A visitation followed 
in 1552 and the remainder of the plate was seized and sent 
to the Jewel-house. Any silver or silver-gilt objects were 
*‘put to coyne” immediately, while the rest, apart from what 
was converted by Mary into other things, appears in this 
inventory, finally to be melted down in 1600. For further 
details see the article by G. F. Townsend in Archaeologia, 
Vol. XLII, pp. 77-98. We now continue with the gold 
plate, which includes objects both of solid gold and in settings 
of gold (44-148). Drinking vessels of all kinds have the 
largest number of entries and include objects of the greatest 
interest and importance, salts came next with thirty entries 
(83-112), followed by spoons, forks, basins, ewers, &c. 

Passing over the amazing ‘‘Dreame of Paris’’ and two 
other gold cups set with diamonds, pearls, and other precious 
stones, we come (47) to the famous Jane Seymour cup, 
possibly a wedding present from Henry VIII. It was 
designed by Hans Holbein, whose first sketch (British 
Museum) and finished drawing (Ashmolean, Oxford) are 
both preserved. From the latter we can see what a really 
magnificent example of Renaissance work this must have 
been. In general design it is reminiscent of several of the 
Archbishop Parker cups at Cambridge, in particular the 
1569-70 one at Corpus with its three large ornamental 
medallions containing busts in high relief. Those at Caius 
and Trinity Hall (both c. 1565) are much less ornate. None 
have the acanthus foliated scrolls as shown on the Seymour 
cup. For these we should turn to the Bowes Cup of 1554 at 
Goldsmiths’ Hall. This beautiful cup, with its cylinder of 
crystal, quite possibly regarded as a poison-detector, is said 
to have been Elizabeth’s coronation cup (see Carrington and 
Hughes, Plate of the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths, p. 56). 

The subsequent history of the Seymour cup is pitiable. 
With the ‘‘Dreame of Paris” and other wonderful cups, 
it was sent to the Duke of Buckingham at The Hague 
on October 26th, 1625, pawned with local goldsmiths, and 
redeemed four years later, only to be melted down, the gold 
being sold to the Bank of Amsterdam and the gems otherwise 


the Banquet. 
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disposed of. The next entry in the inventory is ‘‘Item a Cup 
of golde with Imagrey the Knop a Crowne Imperiall and 
about the border of the Couer and the foote a Crowne 
garnisshed with lxj garnisshing pearles.’’ From this brief 
description it is not easy to recognise the famous ‘‘Royal 
Gold Cup of the Kings of France and England,’’ to-day one 
of the treasures of the British Museum, and on which Mr. 
Collins places a conservative value of £100,000. Its strange 
and romantic history is too well known to repeat here, but 
those interested are strongly advised to purchase the 1s. mono- 
graph by O. M. Dalton still on sale at the British 
Museum. 

In the ‘‘Imagrey’’ of the entry we recognise the 
lovely enamel work depicting scenes from the legend of 
St. Agnes. The process here employed is that later develop- 
ment of champlevé, known as basse-taille, in which varying 
shades of colour could be obtained, not by any difference 
in the intensity of the colour of the enamel itself, but by 
making deeper or shallower sinkings into the basic metal, 
thus necessitating greater thickness of enamel at those points 
where the sinkings had purposely been made deeper. The 
process is said to have been invented in Northern Italy in 
the XIIIth century, possibly by John of Pisa. However 
this may be, it soon reached France and appeared in East 
Anglia about the beginning of the XIVth century. We can 
study its beautiful effect in the enamels of the Lynn cup 
(c. 1325), where the basis was silver and not gold. The point 
is an interesting one. It has been discovered that enamels on 
silver are more likely to flake than those with a gold base. 
The creator of the Lynn cup knew this and accordingly 
restricted his surfaces by the use of panelling and the 
introduction of tracery.* Had the basic metal of the St. 
Agnes cup been silver instead of gold, and had no panelling 
or other restrictive devices been employed, it is highly 
probable that no enamels would be left to-day. As it is, only 
a comparatively small amount of flaking has occurred, which 
speaks very highly for the methods employed. As to what 
exactly these methods were, we must ignore what we are 


* By so doing he imparted to the work a technical relationship to Byzantine 
cloisonne and the champleve of Limoges rather than the true basse-raille. 





Fig. IV. The Royal Gold Cup of the Kings of France and England. 
British Museum. 


told in Dalton’s pamphlet, and profit by the more recent 
technical examination made in 1951 by Herbert Mary 

and others of the Department of English and Mediaeval 
Antiquities at the British Museum.' After the outlines had 
been drawn, the forms were first marked out with a tracer— 
a small blunt chisel-shaped punch—held firmly between the 
thumb and first two fingers of the left hand and driven 
forward by hammer blows made in a direct line with the 
xis of the tool. The resulting narrow groove so produced 
learly defined the area to be worked. Then with chasing 
tools—small punches and flat-pointed chisels—the work 
proceeded, and repeated blows from above (a method 


exactly opposite to that used on repoussé work) would gradu 


ally produce a sunken relief varying in contour in order to 


obtain the required shading when the enamel was added. 
In chasing no metal is removed as it is in engraving, which 
is an operation of cutting carried out by the right hand, and 
the utmost care has to be taken in the work as any faults can 
clearly be seen later through the transparent enamels. In 
the ordinary way this would have completed the preliminary 
work, but in the case of the Gold Cup the craftsman wished 
to produce a different texture in the rocky ground beneath 
the figures and in the trees from that employed on the draper 
ies and flesh. Consequently, he took a scorper, a short 
cutting engraving tool, and cut flat facets facing in slightly 
different directions, all over the trees and ground. The 
light, penetrating the enamel and reflected from these facets, 
was thus given an added brilliance. 
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Fig. V. Draw- 
ing from the 
British Mus- 
eum pamphlet 
on the Gold 
Cup giving a 
suggestion of 
the original 
form of the 
Gold Cup. 





Turning from technical details to the cup as we see it 
to-day, the first point that strikes us is that the stem is a 
little too long for the bowl. This, we are told, is due to the 
fact that two bands, or collars, have been added at different 
times, both of which can still be clearly seen, while a drawing 
purporting to show the cup in its original form is presented 
for our edification. Apart from the inscribed band, the 
history of which is well known, we would entirely dissociate 
ourselves from such findings, regarding them as being much 
too hastily reached and quite incapable of acceptance. The 
band with the rather clumsy Tudor roses said to have been 
added in Henry VIII's time, we suggest, was not added at 
all. It was substituted for another one already forming part 
of the stem, but worn and damaged by long use and con- 
stant handling. The reasons for this hypothesis are as 
follows. 

All are agreed that we are dealing with a drinking 
cup, and that the action of drinking necessitates the cup being 
grasped by the stem. Now if we look at the drawing of the 
suggested restoration we can see at once that it would have 
been impossible to hold it except in a most uncomfortable 
and undignified manner. It would also fail from an zsthetic 
point of view, being much too squat and dumpy. But actual 
proof that this drawing is wrong can be obtained from a 
close inspection of the cup itself. It will be noticed that the 
base of the body is not flat, but concave, like the ‘‘kick’’ at 
the bottom of a glass bottle, to the extent of at least half an 
inch. Thus if the two existing bands were removed and the 
remaining stem placed directly underneath the concave 
base the upper part of the enamels would be invisible, and 
the heads of the evangelists be covered up. It is quite 
obvious that the stem would have been of sufficient length 
to allow the enamels to stand out clearly and freely, and 
such a length would include at the top a small section, 
probably plain, which would be largely hidden by the con- 
cave base of the body of the cup. We would now have a cup 
of perfect proportions, easy to handle, not too high, as it is at 
present, or too low, as in the “‘restoration’”’ drawing. The 
cup should be taken to pieces and examined for any trace of 
the original section replaced by the Tudor band. If the 
inscribed Spanish collar was removed the height of the stem 
would be restored almost exactly as it was in the XIVth 
century. Even so, there are several points in which the cup 
differs from how it originally appeared. Certain manuscripts 
of the inventory of Charles VI of France, now in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, frangais 21445f.16 and 21446f.45b, 
reveal that apart from the pearl cresting round the foot there 
was another one with thirty-six pearls round the cover. The 
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remains of this cresting are plainly visible to-day. Further, 
there was a finial garnished with four sapphires, three balas 
rubies and fifteen pearls. The ‘“‘Croune Imperiall’’ of the 
inventory had been substituted some time before 1521, the 
date of the earliest extant Tudor inventory. In its turn it, 
too, was lost, and now there is only the modern ring by 
which the lid is suspended in the show-case ! 

So much for the cup itself, but the MSS. also inform us 
that the cup originally had a gold and enamel stand to match. 
This is indeed a sad loss. We read: ‘‘And the said hanap 
rests upon a stand of gold in the form of a tripod, and in 
the middle of the tripod is represented Our Lady in a sun 
on a ground of clear red, and the three feet of the tripod are 
formed by three winged dragons.”’ 

Continuing with our inventory we come to ‘‘Cuppes of 
Christall Garnisshed with Golde”’ (57-74), the great majority 
of which are not mentioned in the earlier Tudor inventories, 
and so may indicate a change in taste in drinking vessels since 
the death of Henry VIII, to which William Harrison refers 
in his Description of England, 1557 (see Vol. 1, p. 147, of 
Furnivall’s edition). We may note in passing the ‘‘Cup or 
Laire (ewer) of Christall’’ (65) with a cover surmounted by 
a finial of Neptune® with his trident, amusingly described as 
a man with a dung fork ! Apart from crystal cups is included 
(70) ‘‘oone Colloke* of Serpentine the foote mouth Couer 
and thre Ribbes of golde with Leaves and blewe enamelid in 
them.’’ What a beautiful object this must have been. Ot 
about the same date we can compare the lovely silver-gilt 
serpentine tankard bequeathed, with the poison tankard, to 
Clare College by Dr. Butler. Sir Charles Jackson had in his 
collection a cup of serpentine which he dated c. 1600 (Fig. 215 
of his History), and also a tankard of 1704 of the same 
material (Fig. 292, now in the Victoria and Albert Museum). 
There are many other serpentine cups in the present inven- 
tory (e.g., 233, 287, 295, 300-2, 335, 356 and 389—the last 
two being ‘‘collockes’’). There are two ‘“‘Cuppes of Assaye”’ 
(75, 76) to which type we shall return later, four gold candle- 
sticks ‘‘with prickes for a Table’’ (77), and some ‘‘Gob- 
lettes and Jugges of Christallen garnishid with Gold” 
(78-82). 

We now come to the Salts which, as is to be expected, 
are of the highest importance and interest, not only because 
the Salt was the most esteemed article in the Middle Ages, 
but because we shall meet here types like the clock-salts 
hitherto unrecorded, and of which no example now exists. 
The first two (83 and 
84) were known re- 
spectively as the ‘‘Mor- 
ris Dance’’ and the 
“‘Morion,” and date 
back to the XVth cen- 
tury. They must have 
been of very great 
value as they were even 
more bejewelled than 
the ‘‘Dreame of Paris’’ 
cup. Following a prac- 
tice noted, chiefly in 
inventories and wilis, 
with the more fantastic 
ceremonial Salts, several 
others in this section 
bore individual names, 
such as “‘the Palmer,’ 
or pilgrim (87), ‘“The 
Two Foles,” or jesters 


Fig. VI. Clock-salt de- 
sign by Holbein for Sir 
A. Denny, and given by 
him to Henry VIII as a 
New Year’s Gift. British 
Museum. 
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(go), and ‘‘the Mermaid”’ (89). It is impossible to tell from 
the meagre descriptions whether the ‘‘hour-glass’’ Salt is 
represented or not. As to the Salts incorporating clocks, 
there were three of gold, (85, 86 and 93), and eight (g10, 
912-917, 952) of silver-gilt. Several of them were supported 
on pillars varying in number from two to eight, while the 
great majority of the others were set with precious stones. 
In one instance (94) both the Salt and its four pillars were of 
crystal ‘‘blewe enamelid in the middest the foote and bryme 
garnisshid with golde."” Some idea of what one type of 
ciock-salt looked like can be obtained from a drawing of one 
made by Holbein in 1545 for Sir Anthony Denny and 
presented by him as a New Year’s gift to Henry VIII. 

Many pillared Salts were entirely of silver (88, 93, 921, 
926, &c.), while others had a central cylinder of crystal or 
glass in which various objects were encased. Thus one 
contained a St. George on horseback (925), another dis- 
played the arms of Edward VI and his parents (932), while 
still others contained badges or animals. The Gibbon Salt 
of 1576 at the Goldsmiths will occur to us at once. Here the 
cylinder contains a statue of Neptune, while another of 
1577, formerly in the Holms collection, encases a figure of 
Venus with Amorini clasping her knees (see Jackson, 
History, Pl. opp., p. 551). 

Among the other Salts are many of crystal, chalcedony, 
beryl, jasper and mother-of-pearl. It remains only to speak 
of the so-called bell-salt, which writers on plate date from 
the end of the XVIth century. In the 1550 inventory of 
Henry VIII, ‘“Two lowe Saltes gilte bell fashion’’ are 
recorded, and in that of 1559 (ff. 71, 72) no less than seven 
are listed. The former item reappeared in the present 
inventory (979) as ‘‘two Saultes guilt belle fation with a 
Cover.’"’ It should be noted that in each case only one 
complete Salt is referred to, for a bell-salt consisted of 
two bell-shaped containers fitting one into the other, and 
having a small, round caster above. 

With the gradual disappearance of the ceremonial Salt 
and its half-hearted revival at the Restoration we are not 
here concerned. 

We pass on now to a gold strainer for oranges (113) 
with a ‘‘Maidone heade Crowned in a Roose” at the end of the 
handle. This was the badge of Catharine Parr, and dates the 
object to the years 1543-7. Eight other strainers for oranges 
occur in the silver-gilt section (1314-21). They all appear 
to have had only one handle and so were quite unlike the 
two-handled lemon-strainers as used in later days to stretch 
across the rim of a punch-bowl. 
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Fig. VII. ‘“‘Bell’’ 
Silver-gilt. 1594-95. From the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 


Fig. VIII. The Gibbon Salt. 1576-77. 


In the Collection of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Goldsmiths. 


Salt and Cover. 





From the practice of adding liquids of sharp taste, such 
as certain wines, vinegar and verjuice, to “‘improve” meats, 
it may well be that Seville oranges were used in this way, for 
there appears to be no reference to orange-juice being used as 
a beverage. We turn now to two standing-trenchers of gold 
which stood on four lions and dragons and had a salt one 
side and a pepper-box the other. Such elaborate trenchers 
must have been most uncommon, although the standing- 
trencher, as distinct from the ordinary flat variety, appears 
later in the inventory in considerable numbers (1180-1202.) 

All trenchers appear to have been used for the main 
courses of the meal and were often made with a sunk centre 
or with a raised rim or moulding. The roundel, with which 
we are not concerned here, was, on the other hand, used only 
for cheese and fruit.?/ Trenchers were, of course, usually 
of wood, mostly round, but sometimes square or rectangular. 
In the time of Henry VIII they were ordered for the Pantry 
(“‘bread-room’’) by the gross. Under Elizabeth it was still 
the Pantry which was responsible for the silver trenchers, 
although the days had past when the trencher was merely a 
slice of bread cut from a four-day-old trencher-loaf, and 
trimmed to the necessary size and shape. Among the 
accessions made to the inventory in 1581 were no less than 
six dozen gilt-trenchers ‘‘plaine streken’’ with the Queen’s 
arms (No. 1502). 


REFERENCES 
' See Odell Shepard, Lore of the Unicorn, 1930. Ignorance of the real animal 
was as great as the mythical one, and when in 1684 John Evelyn went to see the 
strange creature that had just arrived in England, he describes it as “‘the rhinoceros 
or unicorn.” 
Op. cit., pp. 127-133. 


This curious piece of orfévrerie, confined almost exclusively, like the nef, to 
Continental tables, was usually made in the form of a tree with the “‘tongues”’ hanging 
down from the branches. See Laborde, Notice des émaux, Vol. IL s.v. also serpent 
and salligre; Henry Harvard, Dict. de l’ameublement, s.v. and essai, Vol. 1, col. 486; 
and Victor Gay, Gloss. Arch. du Moyen Age, s.v. and lange de serpent. 

' British Museum Quarterly, Vol. XVI, No. 2, 1951, pp. 56-58. 

It may have been similar to the crystal boat-shaped vase of the Marquess of 
Salisbury, attributed to Cellini. It was exhibited at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in 1862 (No. 7,652 of Cat.). See Plon, Benvenuto Cellini, 1883, Pl. XXXII and 
pp. 272-3. 

* This word can be traced to coll, colle, a pail, tub or cask. 
mean that it was slightly tapering, like a tankard. 

See A. H. Church, “Old English Fruit Trenchers,”’ in Some Minor Arts, 
pp. 47-54; “Set of Elizabethan Fruit-Trenchers,” The Collector, Vol. X1, 1930, 
pp. 209-15, and E. H. Pinto, Treen, 1949, pp. 8 and 11, with Pls. 5 and 21, which 
shows an Elizabethan standing-cup with a set of roundels concealed in the base. 


It might, however, 


End of Part!II. 


{In Part III we shall deal with the spoons, forks, 
knives, basins, bowls, ewers, pots, flagons, tankards, &c.] 
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Fig. I. 


Un Dimanche d’Eté a la Grande Jatte. By Seurat. 


Courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago. 


THE POINTILLISTS 


Y the 1880’s painting in France had reached an impasse. 
Manet died in 1883, and by this date the other founders 
of Impressionism were going their separate ways. 

New movements were coming to the fore, the Société des 
Artistes Indépendants had been founded in 1884, and the 
Press was attacking the new organisation with a degree of 
violence and obscurantism previously reserved for the 
Barbizon painters and the Impressionists. Then in 1886 
Georges Seurat, a young man of 27, finished painting his 
‘‘Un Dimanche d’Eté a la Grande Jatte’’ (Fig. I). It was 
an epoch-making picture. 

‘Un Dimanche d’Eté 4 la Grande Jatte’’ remains the 
most perfect Pointillist picture ever painted. It is a richly 
satisfying piece of decoration, and from the technical point 
of view is a remarkable achievement. It is full of the magic 
of light and shade, and is one of the happiest evocations of 
summer in the whole of XIXth-century painting. We 
sense the rustle of the leaves, the laughter of a running child. 
But behind all this it conveys a strange sense of timelessness. 
For these Parisians taking their ease upon a summer after 
noon’ and enjoying the occupations of their choice ‘have been 
invested with a notable degree of monumentality. On the 
other hand, their humanity is patent; their individuality 
has been clearly realised, and each figure is a mirror of 
familiar emotions and mental and physical attitudes. The 
weaknesses of the picture are of the spirit, for these are not 
the symbols of a Giotto or a Michelangelo. 

Seurat’s achievement in ‘‘La Grande Jatte’”’ is doubly 
remarkable, simply because it is a Pointillist picture. For 
the style that was both to exploit the new avenues opened 
up by the Impressionists and convey a sense of timelessness 
frequently absent in their work was, in fact, one of the most 
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By TERENCE MULLALY 
cramping of technical procedures ever evolved in the history 
of painting. 

Although by 1884 the Impressionists had revealed new 
beauties for those who were prepared to see and had 
received a limited measure of support, the Salon jury had 
learnt little and remained bigoted to a degree. It was as 
a direct result of this that Seurat and Signac came 
together, their first’ meeting being at the gatherings in 
connection with the founding of the Société des Artistes 
Indépendants. 

At this time Seurat was 25 and Signac 21. Both were 
deeply concerned with the theoretical aspect of painting ; 
and they also had a further bond in their preoccupation with 
colour. Seurat in particular, while still in his ’teens and 
studying at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, had interested himself 
in theoretical works such as the Principles of Harmony and 
Contrast of Colours, by Chevreul; and a little later he 
and Signac studied Charles Henry’s Rapporteur esthétique 
permettant l'étude et la rectification esthétique de toutes formes, 
The Scientific Theory of Colour, by N. O. Rood, and other 
similar books. It was from the study of such books and by 
the application of their own acute powers of observation that 
Signac and Seurat elaborated the latter’s ‘‘theory of art.” 
A theory which, like so many others at a time when artists 
were deeply concerned with optics and science in general, was 
intended not only to utilise new scientific discoveries, but 
was also to restore to art something of its ancient monu 
mentality, which had been lost in the shimmer of the 
Impressionists. 

We are particularly fortunate in being able not only to 
trace the evolution of Seurat’s and Signac’s attitude to 
painting but also in having much literary evidence explaining 
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By Seurat. 


Courtesy of the Courtauld Institute. 


and elaborating Pointillist theories. There is, for instance, 
a most instructive letter from Seurat to Maurice Beaubourg 
in which he succinctly sets out his views, and there are other 
equally valuable letters trom him and from Signac, Pissarro 
and others. The more calculated writings of Signac and, in 
particular, his D’Eugéne Delacroix au Néo-Impression 

nisme, are also highly instructive, for he became engrossed 
in theoretical studies, as opposed to Seurat’s analytic experi 

ments. It was Seurat who evolved Pointillism, or Division 

isM as it is sometimes called, but by his writing Signac did 
much to disseminate a knowledge of the new method and 
he exerted a considerable influence upon a number of minor 
artists, and upon his friend Cross. 

The year 1886 was not only the one in which Seurat 
completed ‘‘La Grande Jatte,’’ it was also the year of the 
eighth and last Impressionist exhibition, in which the picture 
was on view. The organisation of the exhibition led to 
extensive disputes, in the course of which Monet, Renoir and 
Sisley resigned, but eventually Seurat and Signac, and also 
Gauguin and QOdilon Redon, were allowed to exhibit 
alongside Degas, Pissarro, Berthe Morisot and others. 

One of the immediate results of this exhibition was that, 
although both Seurat and Signac were harshly castigated by 
most of the critics, they gained one ardent champion. This 
was Félix Fénéon, who, in Les Impressionnistes en 1886, 
was the first to define concisely the characteristics of the new 
movement, and to demonstrate the differences between the 
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Impressionists and Neo-Impressionism. And it was only 
the first of a series of penetrating essays in which over a 
period of years he expounded the merits of Pointillism. To 
him and to the Belgian poet Verhaeren must go the credit 
for being among the first to recognise the abilities of Seurat 
and Signac. 

The year 1886 was in many ways a momentous one for 
French painting ; and in addition to being shown at the last 
Impressionist exhibition, ‘‘La Grande Jatte’’ was taken to 
New York by Durand-Ruel and included 1n a large exhibition 
in which painters ranging from Cabanel to Signac were 
introduced to the American public. One of the piciures 
exhibited was Seurat’s ‘‘Une Baignade,”’ which was referred 
to by a critic writing in The Sun as being “‘conceived in a 
coarse, vulgar and commonplace mind, the work of a man 
seeking distinction by the vuigar qualification and expedient 
of size.” 

Both as individuals and, more important, on the strength 
of their work, Seurat and Signac exercised a persuasive 
influence, and a larger number of artists than is generally 
realised were quick to adopt the new method. Among these 
Camille Pissarro, Henri Edmond Cross, Maximilien Luce, 
Lucien Pissarro, Theo van Rysselberghe, Charles Angrand 
and Dubois-Pillet were the most considerable. In addition, 
others, among whom Gauguin and van Gogh are important, 
learnt much from Pointillism and modified the technique to 
suit their own ends. 
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Fig. III. La Poudreuse. 
By , Seurat. 


Courtesy of the Courtauld 
Institute. 


At the same time by its very nature Pointillism attracted 
little men, for, being based upon scientific theory, it in 
some measure appeared to offer any competent artist the 
means whereby he could produce successful work by rule of 
thumb. That this was far from being the truth is demon 
trated by the comparatively small number of satisfying 
Pointillist pictures, and the fact that as considerable an artist 
as Camille Pissarro, after practising Pointillism for four 
years, discarded the method and wrote: ‘‘Having tried 
his theory for four years and having now abandoned it, 
not without painful and obstinate struggles to regain 
what I had lost and not to lose what | had learned, I can 
no longer consider myself one of the Neo-Impressionists 
who abandon movement and life for a diametrically opposed 
esthetic which, perhaps, is the right thing for the man with 
the right temperament but is not right for me, anxious as 
I am to avoid all narrow, so-called scientific theories.” 





That in the context of his own work Pissarro was right to 
stop painting Pointillist pictures there can be no doubt, and 
it remains something of a mystery that as many artists as in 
fact did succeeded in using Pointillism to advantage. The 
answer is that, despite its rigidity and the dogmatic assertion 
of rules inherent in the ‘‘method,” it did leave more room 
for the expression of individual talent than is generally 
recognised. There is a good deal of difference between the 
monumentality of Seurat (Fig. III), the radiance of Signac’s 
best water-colours and the lyrical emotionalism that Cross 
at times expresses. On the other hand, lesser men com 
pletely surrendered their individuality to the ‘‘method,” 
and their work is mannered in the worst sense of the word. 
For the Pointillist theory was absurdly didactic and 
arbitrary. 

The basic aim of Pointillism was to take advantage of the 
achievements of the Impressionists and at the same time to 
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progress beyond them. The Impressionists had revolution- 
ised the attitude to light of artists of sensitivity, had painted 
the shimmer upon the world and had produced pictures of 
rare beauty. But Pointillism was to do more. It was to 
restore to art a sense of timelessness, the gravitas and 
monumentality that it had known in the past. And beyond 
this each of its main exponents had a personal bias—Seurat 
aimed at conveying an impression of depth and plasticity 
in his pictures; Signac was absorbed by violent colour 
effects and Maximilien Luce at times succeeded in the subtle 
evocation of atmosphere. 

The principle underlying Seurat’s theories was the 
recognition of the fact that the process of seeing represents 
the synthesis of a series of impressions received upon the 
retina. From this he argued: ‘“‘Art is harmony. Har- 
mony implies an analogy of contraries and also an analogy 
of similarities, of tone, hue and line, disposed in relation to 
their dominants and under the influence of light, in gay, 
calm or sad combinations.”” Working on this thesis he 
expounded in detail the directions of line required to inspire 
particular emotions and the relationship between, and the 
emotions inspired by various colours. Only pure colours 
were to be used, and the effects of the proximity of one colour 
to another were carefully studied. Thus the juxtaposition 
of one dot or point of pure colour to another, and hence the 
term Pointillism. 

While ‘‘La Grande Jatte’”’ was painted when Seurat was 
only 27, we can nevertheless trace the stages that led him to 
the full expression of Poinallism in this picture. And, 
although he died only five years later, in 1891, his best works, 
such as the austere ‘“‘Canal de Gravelines,”’ evince a further 
evolution of his style. 

Seurat came of a petit-bourgeois family and had a con- 
ventional education. In 1875, he was sent to a Municipal 


School of Design in Paris, the principal of which was the 
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Courtesy of Rijks- 
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sculptor, Justin Lequien, who had won the Prix de Rome, 
and two years later he went on to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
where he worked under Henri Lehmann, an uninspired 
follower of Ingres. During these years Seurat not only 
studied theoretical books on colour and design but also made 
numerous copies from the Old Masters. 

At an early date he was impressed by Delacroix’s work, 
and it was largely Delacroix’s influence, coupled with his 
reading and his own experiments, that led him, in 1882, to 
begin to employ small broken areas of paint. Then, in 1883, 
he painted ‘‘Une Baignade,”’ now in the Tate Gallery, the 
first large picture presaging his Pointillist manner, but not 
itself a Pointillist picture, being painted in a broad fashion 
more akin to Impressionism. ‘‘Une Baignade”’ was quickly 
followed in 1884 by ‘‘La Grande Jatte,’’ and from then on, 
until his sudden death in 1891, he elaborated and refined his 
Pointillist method. 

The number of Seurat’s Pointillist pictures is limited, 
but throughout his effective working life of less than ten 
years he produced a large number of small oil sketches. 
They are in a completely different manner from his larger 
works, being executed very rapidly in a broad, painterly 
technique. Some of them are brilliant. And they provide a 
striking contrast with the finished works. Nevertheless it is 
upon his large Pointillist pictures that Seurat’s fame rests. 
After ‘‘La Grande Jatte,’”’ his ‘‘Pont de Courbevoie”’ (Fig. 
II), of 1885 to 1886, and ‘‘La Poudreuse”’ (Fig. III), of 
1889 to 1890, are among the finest of these. 

“‘Le Pont de Courbevoie”’ is a highly instructive example 
of the practical application of the theoretical tenets of Pointil- 
lism ; take, for instance, the way in which horizontal and 
vertical lines have been used to contribute to mood, and also 
the subtle juxtaposition of colour. And beyond this it is 
one of the most completely successful examples of Seurat’s 
preoccupation with investing his pictures with a sense of 
depth ; he himself described painting as ‘‘the art of hollowing 
a surface.” Yet when we look at this picture we are con- 
scious of none of this; rather we are moved by the 
atmosphere of peace, we are soothed by the repose of the 
moment. 

Seurat’s range is demonstrated by another picture, ‘‘Un 
Dimanche a Port-en-Bessin” (Fig. IV) of 1888. The scene 
is again virtually devoid of activity but the mood is very 
different. Flags flap gaily in a stiff breeze and there is a 
sparkle about the picture in marked contrast to the repose of 
““Le Pont de Courbevoie.” 

The desire to create monumental images always occupied 
Seurat ; and in ‘“‘La Poudreuse’”’ he succeeded in investing 
an inherently unimpressive and even unattractive woman 
with a considerable degree of grandeur, and with something 
of that presence which is a hallmark of great figure painting. 
Again the picture is an admirable example of the application 


Fig. VI. Vue de ma fenétre, Eragny. By Camille Pissarro. 
Courtesy of Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 
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THE POINTILLISTS 


Fig. VII. En Promenade. By Lucien Pissarro. 
Courtesy of the O'Hana Gallery 


of Pointillist theory. And it is also of interest in 
demonstrating that Seurat, along with so many 
of his contemporaries, was powerfully in- 
fluenced by Japanese prints. In this case their 
message was particularly relevant, for the sense 
of timelessness conveyed by the best of them 
made an immediate appeal to him, and he put 
their lessons to good use. ‘‘La Poudreuse”’ is, 
nevertheless, not wholly successful, the parts of 
the composition being badly related, and the 
impressiveness of the figure is to some extent 
dissipated by the intrusion of irrelevant detail. 
On the other hand, taken along with one or two 
other pictures by him, it suggests that if he had 
lived longer Seurat might have become a great 
figure painter. 

Seurat was only 32 when he died, but Signac 
lived on to be 72, dying in 1935. During his 
long working life his style underwent consider- 
able changes and his works vary greatly in 
quality. But the best of his Pointillist pictures, 
such as “‘La Phare a Portrieux’’ (Fig. V), of 
1888, are very fine. In them he gives expression 
to his passionate love of violent colour, and 
when, as in his ‘‘Portrieux,”’ it is both vibrant 
and controlled, and is united with a design that 
is at once daring and calculated, he falls not far 
short of Seurat. Then again, he produced a 
large number of successful water-colours, many 
of which owe nothing to Pointillism. Unfor- 
tunately his love for dazzling colour did at times 
lead him to produce work which borders upon 
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Fig. VIII. 


Le Champ prés de l’église. By 
Courtesy of G. M. Lotinga Ltd. 
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Among the other considerable exponents of Pointillism, 
Camille Pissarro and his son Lucien occupy a special place. 
Both adopted Pointillism for only a short period, and 
although it was on the whole ill-suited to their temperaments, 
both produced a few happy Pointillist pictures. Among these 
Camille’s ‘‘Vue de ma fenétre”’ (Fig. VI) of 1888, with its 
feeling for the country-side, and Lucien’s ‘‘En Promenade’”’ 
(Fig. VII) of 1886, with its play of light and shade, are among 
the best. 


Another artist who painted only a few Pointillist pictures, 
before discarding the ‘‘method,’’ was Maximilien Luce. 
Like Camille Pissarro, he found its rigid discipline unsuited 
to his temperament. Yet certain of his Pointillist pictures, 
such as ‘‘Le Champ prés de l’église’’ (Fig. VIII), of 1899, 
are among his successful works. 

Cross practised Pointillism for a longer period than the 
Pissarros or Luce, but he, too, towards the end of his life— 
he died in 1910—turned away from it. In fact, his particular 
temperament led him to approach the Fauves. Yet while 
painting in the Pointillist manner he succeeded, in 
“Ponte San Trovaso, Venezia,”” in the Rijksmuseum 
Kndller-Miiller, Otterloo, in giving expression to his own 
lyrical sense of colour and line. This painting conveys 
in a way that is rare in a Pointillist picture a feeling of 
joie de vivre and it drives home the fact that Cross is 
still underestimated. 

Viewing the Pointillist movement as a whole it is difficult 
to escape the feeling that the majority of successful Pointillist 
pictures were produced, not because of the merits of the 
method, but in spite of its limitations. For its extraordinary 
inflexibility tended in all but a few cases to stifle originality. 
Yet from the historical point of view it is of great importance, 
for it paved the way for much of XXth-century painting. 
And Seurat, and at times Signac and one or two others, did 
in fact paint richly satisfying Pointillist pictures. 








THE 
YOUNG 
SCHOLAR 


Jan van Scorel’s portrait of a young 
cholar, one of the treasures of the 
Boymans Museum at Rotterdam, 

deservedly famous in early Dutch 
painting The artist was born at 


Scorel near Alkmaar in 1495 By 
the age of 28 he had travelled widely, 
painted Pope Adrian VI in Rome, 

ited the Holy Land, and made 


the lovely sketch of Jerusalem now in 


the British Muscum, and returned to 
his native land to become Canon of 
Utrecht, where he died in 1562 
Open to many influences—Giovanni 
Bellini in’ Venice; Mabuse in 
Burgundy Diirer (with whom he 
tayed) in Nuremberg, and the 
earliest Dutch masters at home 


Jan van Scorel is a brilliant eclectic 
With this simple and lovely portrait 


ot a boy, painted in Utrecht in 1$31, 


he is superbly himself. The inscrip- 
tion tells us that his subject is 12 
years old ind, as befits a Canon 
t the Church, he added a little 
moralising 1 Latin inscription, 
“God gives all things, but He has 
no less thereby,” and “Who is rich ? 
He who has no desir Who is poor ? 
Phe Miser.” A wonderful beginning 
tor the art of child portraiture in 
European painting 
wri 
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His look, half schoolboy-shy,, half overbold, 
Like that of any youngster we might know ; 
Snub-nosed ; lips like a baby Cupid's how ; 


"OUR and a quarter centuries ago 
Jan Scorel drew him. He was twelve years old. 


Hand to his quill; and flaxen hair, spun gold, 

Where the cap’ s shrill vermilion, jauntily rolled, 
Like a lad’s sudden laughter makes brave show. 
“God gives all things, but He has no less thereby” 

“Omnia dat Dominus...” Good Jan Scorel 

Wrote on the paper of this long-dead lad. 
All things : the youth ; the charm that cannot die ; 

The artist skill to counterfeit so well ; 

And eyes for us to see him and be glad. 

Horace SHIP. 
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Fig. I. 


“Wilkes and Liberty” punch-bow! dating from about 1769. 


Diameter : 10} in. 


SOME CHINESE PORCELAIN BOWLS 


‘‘What harm in drinking can there be, 
Since punch and life so well agree ?”’ 


THOMAS BLACKLOCK, 1756. 


HE Chinese porcelain punch-bowl was made through- 
T out the XVIIIth century, and must have done as much 

as any other article to popularise the ceramics of the 
Far East. It epitomises not only the skill of the Chinese 
potter and painter but the business acumen of the English 
and Oriental merchants and the excellent commercial system 
built up over the years between the two far-distant countries. 
In the decoration of the punch-bowl can be seen reflected 
many of the events—political, social and artistic—of the 
period during which it was made, and in its usage is recorded 
one of the widespread habits of the age. 

The word Punch, a drink, first came to be noted in the 
1630’s. The Oxford Dictionary gives the etymology of it as 
“unknown,” but other authorities suggest it may have come 
from the Hindustani Panch: five, based on the number of 
ingredients in the beverage. 

Jonathan Swift wrote from London to Stella in Dublin 
in November, 1711, and mentioned that he had ‘‘an appoint- 
ment with some sober company of men and ladies, to drink 
punch at Sir Andrew Fountain’s. We were not very merry ; 
and I don’t like rack punch, I love it better with brandy : 
are you of my opinion ?” 

Presuming that the punch-bowl, when not in use, would 
be committed to the care of the butler, it is interesting to 
note that it does not figure amongst the items for use at the 
table in a list published in 1703. This appeared in The 
Builder's Dictionary, compiled by T. N., under the heading 
of Buttery, and ran: ‘‘In Noble-men’s, and Gentle-men’s 
Houses, ’tis the Room belonging to the Butler, in which he 
disposes all his Utensils, belonging to his Office, as his 
Napkin-press, Table cloth, and Napkins, Pots, Glasses, 
Tankards, Monteth, Cistern, Cruets, Salvers, Pepper-boxes, 
Sugar-box, Mustard-pot, Spoons, Knives, Forks, Voider, 
or Basket, and all other Necessaries appertaining to his 
Office.” It will be noticed that among all these ‘‘Neces 
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By GEOFFREY WILLS 


saries’’ a ‘‘Monteth” is recorded, but no punch-bowl. 
Perhaps the wine-cistern was employed in its place in T. N.’s 
imaginary household. 

The familiar blue-and-white was among the first types 
of porcelain to reach Europe from the Orient. As a result 
of the explorations of the Portuguese navigator Vasco da 
Gama, that country commenced trading with the Far East. 
From a settlement in Malacca, expeditions were sent to 
China, but any business was conducted with difficulty for a 
considerable time. The traditional Chinese caution was by 
no means lulled by the blustering and often warlike approach 
of the Portuguese sailors and their captains. By 1557, they 
were able to establish their long-enduring settlement at 
Macao, not far from Canton. 

While these adventurers were eager to bring back with 
them any specimens of porcelain they were able to obtain, 
some pieces were specially made and decorated to their 
order. They bear names, dates and coats-of-arms, and those 
few that have survived the hazards of four centuries are proof 
of the first tentative meetings between East and West. 
Two of the earliest pieces are bowls now in Italian collec- 
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Fig. II. Punch-bow! painted in colours with Hogarth’s ‘Calais 
Gate,” about 1760. Diameter: 16in. Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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Fig. III. 


view of 
Looe showing the old bridge connecting East and West Looe, copied 


One of six punch-bowls with identical decoration : 


from an engraving published in 1758. Old Guildhall, Looe. 


tions, inscribed and dated 1541, and a vase in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum was made some sixteen years later. 

During the XVIth and XVIIth centuries knowledge of 
the appearance and beauty of porcelain spread across 
Europe. The French Jesuit priests stationed in China sent 
home to their compatriots their observations upon the 
materials used and the method of manufacture. In particu- 
lar, the famous letters of Pére D’Entrecolles, printed and 
published in France in 1717 and 1724, made available 
accurate accounts of porcelain-making at the vast manu- 
factory at Ching-té-chén. 

In 1600, the East India Company of London was granted 
a Charter by Queen Elizabeth, but for the next hundred years 
trading was principally with India; the Dutch and Portu 
guese Companies being concerned directly with the Far 
East and our needs for porcelain met to some extent by 
re-export from Rotterdam and elsewhere. 

It was not until 1715 that business relations with the 
Chinese were placed on a firm footing, and the English 
Company's warehouse was established at Canton. Here, the 
Chinese formed a corporation of the local merchants, the 
Co-Hong, and to deal with them the Company sent out and 
maintained a council of Supercargoes. The other trading 
nations of Europe were granted similar facilities, and their 
warehouses flanked the British on the strand of the Pearl 
River. 

Another Jesuit, Pére le Compte, wrote of his stay in the 
East after he had returned to Paris. His words were trans- 
lated and published in London in 1697, very shortly after 
their appearance in the tongue of the author.' He wrote 
of the European merchants he had seen, and remarked 
that being without any real knowledge of porcelain ‘‘they 
accept whatsoever the Chineses expose to sale. . . . Besides, 
no body takes care to furnish them with examples of 
Draughts, or to bespeak particular Pieces of Work before 
hand.” While articles of recognisably European pattern 
(both in shape and in decoration) were being sent westwards 
in fair quantities by, at the latest, 1675, the bulk of the 
porcelain arriving in Europe did not differ from that made 
for the Chinese home market. 

It has been suggested that much of the earlier export 
porcelain was made at factories other than at Ching-té-chén ; 
factories not visited by the missionaries or by other 
foreigners.” Certainly it was not so long after Pére le Compte 
had returned to Europe that ‘‘Draughts” began to be sent 
to the Orient, and pieces made and painted to order began to 
arrive in a fast-increasing flow. 

Apart from the shapes of pieces copied from originals 
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of silver, brass, bronze, pottery or glass, the decoration to 
order frequently embodied a coat-of-arms. Porcelain with 
painting in underglaze blue is found with armorial bearings, 
but it was not until the palette was extended to the wide range 
of famille rose colourings that such work was received with 
undoubted success. In his first letter Pére D’Entrecolles 
had noted: ‘‘As for the porcelain colours, they are of every 
kind. In Europe people hardly see anything else but a vivid 
blue on a white ground, though I believe that our merchants 
have also imported some of the other kinds.’’ In 1723, when 
the Emperor Yung-Chéng came to the throne, blue and 
white had taken second place and the familiar colours of 
every hue were used on pieces for export to the West. 

The popular coats-of-arms are often a guide to the dating 
of a piece of porcelain. Also an aid is decoration of a political 
nature ; notoriously transient. The drinking of punch or 
any other liquid with alcoholic content was for long tradi- 
tionally connected with political events. It has been sug- 
gested that punch was looked upon as a specifically Whig 
drink, but this may have come about in view of the lengthy 
supremacy of the Whig party in the XVIIIth century, and 
the vast quantity of punch that must have been consumed in 
toasting their successful candidates. 

The best-known political figure of the third quarter of 
the XVIIIth century was John Wilkes. Outlawed for 
publishing ‘‘an impious libel,” he fled the country to escape 
detention. The acclamation of the masses at that time, 
1763/4, was redoubled when he impertinently returned in 
1768 and stood for Parliament. He discharged his earlier 
crimes by a luxurious sojourn in prison for 22 months 
and a fine of £1,000, and after being elected four times as 
member of Parliament for Brentford and being four times 
expelled, he was allowed eventually to take his seat in the 
house. The elections took place during 1768 and 1769, 
and in those years England rang with the cry of ‘‘Wilkes and 
Liberty !” a cry that reached even across the Atlantic and 
resulted in the receipt by the imprisoned man of no less than 
45 hogsheads of American tobacco amongst many other 
gifts of a less bulky nature. 

An echo of all these events is embodied in the decora- 
tion of the punch-bowl shown in Fig. I, which dates 
from about 1769. It is inscribed with the rallying cry 
of the Wilkites, and the caricature coats-of-arms above it 
are of interest as they depict the principal characters in 
that unparalleled chapter of English history. The one 
to the left represents the ‘‘arms’’ of Wilkes himself: the 
framed half-length of the cross-eyed Patriot is supported by 
Chief Justice Sir Charles Pratt (later Earl Camden), who 
interpreted the law in Wilkes’s favour and declared his 





Fig. IV. Arms of John Buller of Morval, M.P., on the reverse of the 
bowl in Fig. III. 
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Fig. V. Large Chinese porcelain punch-bowl made for export to England and painted with a fox-hunting scene. About 1765. 
A. W. Shepard, Esq. 


initial arrest illegal, and Earl Temple, leader of the Whigs. 
The crest is a lion passant, a Cap of Liberty protrudes from 
the left side of the wreath and a branch of olive (?) from 
the right. The motto, ‘‘ALWAYS READY IN A GOOD CAUSE,” 
was too much for the Chinese artist, who omitted the 
““a”’ in the last word. The other ‘‘coat-of-arms’”’ shows a 
half-length of Lord Mansfield, the judge who directed the 
imprisonment and fining of the returned outlaw, supported 
by George III and the Devil. In that instance the crest is a 
poised serpent flanked by two thistles (William Murray, 
Earl of Mansfield, was a Scot), and at the foot of the escut- 
cheon, beneath the bust of the Lord Chief Justice, is a 
scorpion ! 

A reflection of the prevailing anti-French sentiment of 
the period 1750-60 is seen in the decoration of the bowl 
illustrated in Fig. II. It is painted in colours with a repre- 
sentation of Hogarth’s ‘‘Calais Gate: Or the Roast Beef of 
Old England,” the original oil-painting of which is now 
in the National Gallery to which it was presented by the then 
Duke of Westminster in 1895. The picture resulted from a 
visit paid by the artist to France in 1748. While at Calais 


he was arrested as he made a sketch of a scene at the Gate, 
but in spite of the fact that he was released as soon as the 
innocence of his purpose was proved the occurrence was 
too good to be missed by Hogarth’s satirical brush. The 
following year he completed the picture in which he cari- 
catured the subjection of the French with its attendant want 
and misery, as contrasted with the freedom enjoyed on this 
side of the Channel. Hogarth engraved the painting with 
the assistance of Charles Mosley ; it was published on March 
6th, 1749, and it was doubtless a coloured copy of this print 
that was sent to the Far East. The bowl was once in the 
outstanding array of Chinese export porcelain collected by 
the late Basil Ionides, Esq.,* and was bequeathed by him, 
with other important pieces, to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

Later in date than the bowls discussed above, but allied 
to them by reason of their political affiliation, are six punch- 
bowls owned by the Corporation of Looe, Cornwall, and 
exhibited in the Old Guildhall of the town. One of them is 
illustrated here in Figs. III and IV. At one time there were 
two distinct boroughs of East and West Looe, and it was to 





Fig. VI. An English three-master, with the Union Jack fore and aft, about 1780. Diameter: 10} in. 
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the electors of the former that the bowls were given by their 
Member of Parliament, John Buller, of Morval. The bowls 
vary in size: three are 16 inches in diameter, two are 14} 
inches and the sixth is 13} inches. The decoration on each 
is identical and comprises on one side a black-pencilled view 
of Looe copied from an engraving in William Borlase’s 
Natural History of Cornwall, published in 1758. The original 
print bears an inscription stating that it was executed at the 
expense of John Buller’s fatner, and it is interesting to note 
that Mr. Buller, senior, is listed in the volume as subscribing 
not only for a copy of the book, but for an additional print 
—perhaps the very one sent to China. On the reverse of 
each bowl is the coat-of-arms of the donor. John Buller, 
M.P., represented East Looe from 1747 until his death in 
1786. Judging from the style of the gold and overglaze blue 
borders on the bowls they date from about 1780. 

In Thomas Bond’s History of Looe (1823), mention is 
made of two further bowls, one presented to each of the 
boroughs, the gift of Admiral Sir Joseph Knight (1709- 
1775), but no trace of these remains to-day. Bond stated 
that ‘‘East Looe has three other elegant China bowls... . 
presented by the late John Buller, Esq.”” He would seem 
to have had no knowledge that there were six of them, in 
spite of the fact that he was Town Clerk of East Looe for 
nearly 50 years. Entries in the East Looe Mayoralty 
accounts‘ mention the bowls and may excuse Bond’s lack of 
exact knowledge, for they seem to have been removed from 
the Guildhall at some date. In 1845, the Mayor noted : 

“Wrote to Mr. Hope about the China Bowl left by 
him at Waterloo (House) and retained by Mr. Boys, 
belonging to the Corporation. Captain James Nicholas 
informs me that there are only seven of the Bowls now in 
his possession.” 

And later in the same year : 


‘These seven China Bowls were brought from 
Trenant by William Dann and left at Captain N’s 
house.” 

The seventh bowl referred to may have been one of those 
given by Admiral Knight. A final quotation from Thomas 
Bond’s book is apposite: ‘‘When Mr. Buller sent these 
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bowls from India, he also sent a large present of arrack in 
another vessel, which, unfortunately, was captured by a 
French privateer, just as it had reached the English coast.” 

The sporting interests of the XVIIIth-century gentleman 
were no less catered for than his predeliction for politics. 
Hunting in all its variations, coursing and cock-fighting are 
among the pursuits that were used to decorate punch-bowls. 
A fine specimen is shown here in Fig. V. Some bowls with 
a similar scene on the outside are completed by having the 
brush of the fox painted in the centre of the inside. 

Equally as interesting as the bowls with political and 
sporting subjects are those painted with ships. It would 
have been a common practice for the captain and officers 
of an East Indiaman to bring back a trophy of a successful 
trip to Canton, and what more appropriate than a piece of 
china painted with a picture of their vessel? In the earlier 
years of the XVIIIth century names and dates were some- 
times inscribed on such pieces, but later this was very rare 
and the drawing was generally simplified. It is known that 
the Chinese sent much of the porcelain from Ching-té-chén 
in the white, and carried out the painting at Canton. It 
seems not unlikely that many of these maritime subjects 
were got ready in a hurry for departing sailors, and a typical 
punch-bowl of the less elaborate type is shown in Fig. VI. 

Compiementary to the foregoing 1s a carefully painted 
bowl of a type that is seldom, if ever, seen in England. 
Showing an American three-master, it is illustrated in Fig. 
VII. Dating also from the first years of the XIXth century, 
this fine example was made when the British and other 
European nations were losing interest in Chinese porcelain 
and had developed their own industries sufficiently to supply 
their needs. America continued to import from both East® 
and West, but so far as Europe was concerned the turn of 
the century marked the close of a great chapter in the history 
of international trading. 


' Louis Le Compte, Memoirs and Observations in a Journey Through China, 1697. 
W. B. Honey, Ceramic Art of China, 1945. Page 120. 


Many examples are illustrated in Chinese Export Art of the 18th Century by 
M. Jourdain and R. S. Jenyns (1950). 


* A. L. Browne, Corporation Chronicles, Plymouth, 1904. 
On the trade between New York and Canton from 1785 to 1860, see George J. 
Lee: Thank God for Tea! in the Brooklyn Museum Bulletin, Winter, 1955. 
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Fig. VII. 





A punch-bowl made to American order about 1800. Diameter: 15} in. 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
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CHINESE 
SNUFF 
BOTTLES 


By 


SIR NOEL ARKELL, D.L. 


Fig. I. Top left. Tall jadeite. Carved 
in relief. Top middle : Lacquer inlaid 
mother of pearl. Top right: Plain 
jadeite. Middle left : Deeply cut ivory. 
coloured. Middle centre : Carved coral. 
Middle right : Elaborate porcelain with 
dragon and flowers, etc., in relief. 
Lower left: Carved coral and jade 
stopper. Lower middle: Mammoth 
tooth bottle with amethyst stopper. 
Lower right; Pekin glass. 


and others have heard of them but do not know 
what they are—it seems desirable to start an article 
of this nature with a few lines of explanation. 

Snuff bottles were the Chinese version of the European 
snuff boxes. Bottles, or pots, were more convenient and 
secure in the voluminous Chinese sleeve pockets than were 
the rectangular boxes used by the rest of the civilised world 
to fit in their rectangular pockets. 

Snuff-taking was always a diversion to which a good deal 
of elegant ceremonial was devoted. Not only were most 
inhalers important and distinguished people, but their snuff 
boxes (or bottles in China) had to be expensive works of 
art. There can be no doubt that snuff-takers vied with one 
another to produce something from their pockets which was 
a ‘‘nobby knockout,”’ as we say in Wiltshire ! 

Most people know the results of that on snuff boxes. A 
great many of them were made of solid gold heavily encrusted 
with diamonds and other precious stones. Their intrinsic 
value may be so great that many hundreds of pounds are 
often paid for a single specimen. 

Fortunately, the Chinese did not think that was a good 
idea. What they desired most was something which was a 


aN so many people have never heard of snuff bottles 


perfect blend of art, supreme workmanship, and lovely 
materials. 





Their bottles were made from an extraordinarily wide 
field of substances in consequence, ranging from jade to 


bamboo, or even mammoth tooth. All snuft bottles have a 
stopper, to which is attached a delicate little spoon which 
goes down into the bottle to get the snuff out. These bottle 
tops are lovely pieces of jade, coral, cornelian or ivory, etc., 
and usually contrast in colour with the bottle. Usually the 
spoons are made of ivory, metal, or tortoise-shell. Most of 
the bottles which are available to-day were made between 
1700 and 1850, and so far as I can see the craft reached its 
highest peak in the XVIIIth century. 

The greatest of all their many charms is their infinite 
variety of colour and design. It is almost true to say one 
never sees two exactly alike. There are so many different 
classes or general types that one does not know where to 
start. Perhaps the most common material is agate. Few 
people except collectors can realise what a wonderful variety 
of colours, patterns, streaks and shades this hardstone may 
have. Glass and porcelain are probably as numerous as 
agate bottles, and they provide the cheapest, as well as some 
very good, ones. The rarer semi-precious stones <uch as 
jade, jadeite, cornelian, turquoise, amethyst, and lapis 
lazuli, etc., as well as ivory, amber, lacquer and mother-of 
pearl, are used for the more expensive bottles. Hardstone 
bottles may be judged in excellence and value (apart from 

















































Fig. II. Top left and right are both of smooth ivory, 
and the centre is pink coral. The bottom left and 
right are heavily carved ivory and the centre is of 
brown agate and is unusually shaped. 


colour in the agate pebble have been cleverly 
arranged to come on the outside of the bottle. 
They are then mostly cut away, leaving parts 
of it fashioned as figures, plants or animals, 
etc., on the edge, which are actually part and 
parcel of the bottle. 
Glass bottles also fall into two chief kinds. 
The first class is probably the most fascinating 
of all snuff bottles to the general public, i.e., 
those which are painted inside the glass. 
These pictures are most exquisitely and 
delicately done inside the bottle, and everyone 
wonders how they were painted. I cannot 
give the answer as I am as baffled as everyone 
else. Crystal bottles are often interior painted 
too. The other chief category of glass bottles 
is known as Pekin glass. This consists of 
making a glass bottle, then applying another 
layer of glass of a different colour, then 
perhaps one or two more. Eventually, mos 
of the added layers are carved away in cameo 
style so that the finished carving on the bottle 
is in two or more colours. 
Ivory is another favourite material for 
snuff bottles. It was usually fashioned with 
their colour) by the way they are shaped and hollowed out. a smooth, polished surface which bore pictures composed 
Amazing skill must have been required to hollow out some of coloured lacquers inlaid (Fig. II, top left and right), or it 
of these hardstone boitles through the little stopper hole so was carved in high relief, with minute detail and under- 
that the walls are left quite thin and the interior polished. cutting, before the whole was coloured in natural colours 
A well-hollowed-out bottle was doubly valuable to its owner (Fig. II, bottom left and right). A popular theme for this type 
as it was lighter to carry and it held more snuff. Naturally, is of some great personage sitting in a little garden shelter 
it cost more to make as there was much extra work in it. watching some festive dancing and merrymaking which is 

Agate bottles are roughly in two classes: one is just a going on in the garden, apparently for his or her benefit. 
plain, highly polished form which sets out some lovely Ivory bottles mostly have ivory stoppers matching the design 
colouring or graining, the other form (very valuable) is the of the bottles. Lacquer is fairly common in its red form, 
carved cameo type. Streaks, blobs or masses of contrasting and is carved in relief with very great detail and charm on 
the best specimens. Many bottles 
bear Chinese script. One translation 
reads: ‘‘May your happiness be like 
the ocean boundless and your health 
like the mountains impregnable.”’ 
Others generally have the theme of 
spring and flowers. 

The favourite decoration seems to 
be prunus, the emblem of happiness. 

One could go on_ indefinitely 
admiring the endless handiwork of 
those Chinese craftsmen. It is true 
to say that snuff bottles “‘were made 
to be loved,’’ and they exercise their 
charms as much on their present 
owners (quite half of whom are 
women) as they did perhaps 200 years 
ago on the mandarins or generals they 
were made for. 

Many people have asked how I 


Fig. III. The top left is made of metal and 

is gilded, the top centre is brown agate 

heavily embellished with ormulu and the top 

right is of silver. The bottom left is made 

of blue chalcedony, the centre clear crystal 

interior painted and the right plain agate 
with striking graining. 








Fig. IV. The top left is made of blue turquoise, 

the centre, cloissonné enamel and the right brown 

agate. The bottom left and right are both Pekin 

glass, and that in the centre is interior painted with 
a bright red stopper. 


came to start collecting them and to become 
such an enthusiast. Like all other beginnings, 
it was a very small one. Many years ago I 
bought a nice little Chinese bottle in a junk 
shop for 8s.—because it was painted inside, 
which I thought was strange. I had it for 
years without thinking much about it or 
having any idea what it was. Then one day 
I came across an article in an art journal which 
was illustrated. One of the pictures showed 
a facsimile of my bottle and I was interested to 
learn that what I had was a XVIIIth-century 
Chinese snuff bottle with eglomisée painting. 
It was my first bottle and the only real 
bargain I ever got. That, coupled at the time 
with the receipt of a modest legacy, is what 
started me. 
I soon learned what we all do, that there is 

actically no literature on snuff bottles to 
which one can refer and absorb information. 
I next learned that there is a great dearth of 
good bottles, and indeed of any bottles at all, 
apart from the limited number of Eastern art 
dealers who usually have some in stock. 
Finding these gentlemen, and entering hun- 
dreds of antique shops with the hopeful question, ‘‘Have 
you any snuff bottles?’’ has provided me with heaps of 
quiet enjoyment and exercise. I am told that the scarcity 
of bottles is due to the fact that China’s new rulers forbid the 
export of works of art. But if collecting was easy it would 
soon cease to be worth doing. 

In return for their scarcity, when one does buy a decent 
bottle one acquires a gem of art which is as good as the day 
it was made, which is easily portable, and which looks better 
and better the more daylight it gets. Iam sure that the reason 
why snuff bottle collecting is not almost a rage is because so 
few people have ever seen a good 
collection. People just do not know 
how lovely they are. Really good ones 
can be seen in the British Museum, the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and in 
the Lady Lever Art Gallery at Port 
Sunlight. There may be other mus 
eums, too, but these are the only ones 
where I have found them. 

One’s admiration is given to the 
Chinese who made these bottles as 
much for their designs as their handi- 
craft. Take the bottom left bottle, Fig. 

II, for example. Not only are the sides 
deeply undercut, but dragons run up 
each end and round the stopper, 
which is capped by a little amber bead. 
The top centre, Fig. III, in brown 
agate embellished with ormolu is set 
with numerous coloured semi-precious 


Fig. V top row are all cameo carved, 
the left 2 xht being agate and the centre 
jasper. T ottom row left is a twin bottle 
of clear crystal, inte1ior painted, the centre 
is of ivor ith designs in coloured hard 
stones atta , and the right is a twin 


bottle of porcelain w red dragons. 


stones. The top centre bottle, Fig. IV, is covered in a mass of 
beautiful flowers made out of cloisonné enamel. They 
must have been true artists. he bottom centre b@ttle, 
Fig. IV, is my first acquisition. 


To-day, I would say that good pink coral, or impressive 
green jadeite bottles are the scarcest and most expensive. 


However, even these superb works of art are dirt cheap 
when compared with the prices which have been paid for 
glass paperweights. Whatever their cash value, snuff bottles 
will remain the treasured possessions of their owners, who 
never tire of admiring and handling them. 








CERAMIC CAUSERIE 


JOHANN FRIEDRICH BOTTGER (1682-1719) 

Recently added to the collections at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum is the oval porcelain plaque illustrated on this page. 
It is painted with a portrait of J. F. Bottger, acknowledged to 
be the inventor of the world-famous china known variously as 
Meissen, Dresden or Saxe. Little is to be deduced of the 
character of the man from this likeness, which was executed 
many years after his death. 


Stories of his incarceration by the King of Saxony in order 
to ensure the continuance of his experiments to transmute base 
metals into gold and silver, and his early death from intemperate 
habits lay a romantic veil over the Western beginnings of porce- 
lain-making. It is appropriate that this royal alchemist should 
be commemorated in the material he invented, and that did 
quite as much for the finances of his master as would the finding 
of the secret of the Philosopher’s Stone. 


A POTTERY AT BRENTFORD 


A paragraph in the London General Evening Post of Septem- 
ber 24th, 1754, under the heading of “‘Bankrupts,”’ includes 
“Robert Longcroft, of Brentford, Potter.’’ Colour is lent to the 
possibility that there was once a factory at Brentford by the fact 
that there is still a Pottery Road in the town. This leads into 
Brentford High Street to the south, and at the north it is joined 
by Clayponds Lane. This latter may well be a pointer to the 
source of the raw material used by the potters. Neither Robert 
Longcroft nor the Brentford pottery would appear to have been 
recorded hitherto. 


“THANK GOD FOR TEA!” 


The story of the importation of Chinese porcelain into 
Europe during the XVIIIth century is well known ; less often 
noticed is the trade between the Far East and North America. 
Porcelain from Europe as well as from the East was not by any 
means unknown in America; it had been imported by the 
British prior to their evacuation of the country in 1783. Shortly 
after the conclusion of the War of Independence a direct sailing 
to the Far East was attempted. The Empress of China left New 
York in February, 1784, and returned from Canton laden with 
Oriental goods in the following year. The trade was carried on 
with success until 1860, when the Civil War in America eclipsed 
such enterprises. 


An exhibition dealing with the trade between Canton and 
New York, entitled ‘“‘Thank God for Tea!’”’ was held recently 
at the Brooklyn Museum, and is commemorated by an illustrated 
article in the museum Bulletin dated Winter, 1955 (Vol. XVI, 
No. 2). The article is written by George J. Lee, curator of 
Oriental Art at Brooklyn, and contains documented information 


of interest to collectors of Chinese export porcelain on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 


SOME PAST COLLECTORS 
ROBERT FORTUNE (1818-80) 


Robert Fortune was born in Berwickshire in 1818 and was a 
skilled professional gardener. In 1842, following the signing of 
the Treaty of Nanking, he was employed by the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society to journey to China and collect specimens of 
the plants to be found there. The instructions of the committee 
of the Society were precise and allowed him small scope on his 
own part in horticultural matters: he was to collect primarily 
for his employers, was to account for every penny of his expendi- 
ture, and was enjoined “‘to keep a very detailed Journal of all 
your proceedings, noting down daily the observations you may 
make or the suggestions to which the objects you may meet 
with give rise.” The actual contract he signed on February 
23rd, 1843, is reprinted fully in the Journal of the R.H.S. for 
June, 1955 (Vol. LXXX, part 6, pp. 265-69). 

In the course of his journeyings between 1843 and 1846, and 
in spite of the difficulties of every kind that beset his path he 
acquired not only plants and shrubs that were then unknown 
in Europe (but are to-day commonplace, viz.: the Japanese 
Anemone and Weigela rosea), but bought much old Chinese 
porcelain. A further trip to China took place in 1848 on behalf 
of the East India Company. This was to investigate the possi- 
bilities of introducing the tea-plant into India; not only was 





JOHANN FRIEDRICH BOTTGER. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


this successfully accomplished, but more porcelain also was 
acquired. 

Fortune disposed of his large collection in a number of sales 
at Christie’s between 1856 and 1864. The catalogue descrip- 
tions of the many lots are terse, and it is not easy to visualise 
from them the appearance of most of the pieces. Half a dozen 
examples are shown in wood-cuts on pages 459 and 460 of 
Marryatt’s Pottery and Porcelain (second edition, 1857), and 
the author adds that the collection “‘has excited great interest 
both among collectors and manufacturers, as presenting 
examples of colour and glaze, remarkable for their beauty and 
brilliancy—the art of producing which has long since been 
lost even in China itself.’”” A low bowl ornamented with two 
raised bands with studs and on shaped feet is one of the pieces 
illustrated. According to Marryatt it is ‘“‘of the most ancient 
manufacture known to the Chinese, who believe it to be at least 
one thousand years old’”’ ; a statement it is hard to disprove on 
the evidence of a wood-cut. 


J ACCUSE 

Under this sub-heading, in April ApoLLo, Professor Erik 
Larsen drew attention to the prevailing wave of clearances of 
“‘surplus’’ exhibits being made from American museums. This 
habit is not confined by any means to museums on the far side 
of the Atlantic, and readers will no doubt recall the sale by 
auction in London of a collection of important paintings from 
the Royal Albert Museum, Exeter, not very long ago. Another 
provincial museum (less distant from the capital) has covertly 
removed and disposed of its collection of Chinese “Lowestoft” ; 
an array that boasted a number of good pieces, and that was a 
highly marketable proposition. This occurred, it would seem, 
because it was not to the personal taste of the then curator of 
the gallery, and not on account of any duplication of specimens 
of which not one now remains on view. It represents what can 
only be termed an extremely selfish and short-sighted view that 
it is to be hoped will not spread elsewhere, and for which the 
governing committee as well as the curator are equally to be 
censured. 


Yiim 





Fig. I. 


with paw feet. 


By William Townsend, Dublin. 


Height, 4} 
a fly finial. 


1740. 


in. 





(a) Gilded and ornately decorated helmet jug with encircling rib; chased with fruit and scrollwork patterns ; expansive lion mask legs 


(B) Cow milk jug with hinged lid chased with a border of flowers and 
By John Schiippe, Dean’s Court, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 


1765. Height, gin. Length, 6} in. 


GEORGIAN MILK AND CREAM JUGS 


Illustrated by Examples from the Collection of 


Mrs. William B. Munro of Pasadena, California, U.S.A. 


EORGIAN tea-table milk and cream jugs are among 
> the most perfect little gems of English silversmithing. 
A representative collection can display in miniature 
each passing phase of XVIIIth-century originality and 
elegance, of baroque, rococo and neo-classic mood, and of 
the silversmiths’ application of inherent skills and changing 
techniques to meet the needs of the society they served. A 
notable example of such discriminating collecting is the 
fascinating array of silver milk and cream jugs assembled 
by Mrs. William Bennett Munro, of Pasadena, California, 
U.S.A. Of the seventy-eight examples in the cabinets all 
but eight were made within a mile radius of Goldsmiths’ 
Hall in London between 1719 and 1804. Yet from plain 
severity to fantastic ornament, from the hand-raised work, 
handsomely embossed, to the factory-made elegancies of the 
1790’s, every fashion change in the silversmith’s craft is 
displayed in this array of tiny jugs, few measuring more 
than five inches in height. Fifty examples from the collection 
are now on loan to the Los Angeles County Museum. 
When tea-drinking was introduced to London in the 
1650’s the leaves were rolled and dried whole. Thomas 
Worlidge recorded tea-making instructions in 1678: ‘‘Let 
a few of these dry leaves stand in a covered Pot two or three 
minutes, in which time the leaves will be spread to their 
original breadth and shape, and yield their bitter yet pleasant 
taste. You may add, if you please, a little Sugar.”” Worlidge 
made no reference to milk or cream, and the English epicure 
who first tempered tea with milk remains unchronicled. 
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By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


There is, however, the evidence of Peter de Goyer and Jacob 
de Keyser in the late 1650’s that hot milk was added to tea 
served in China. At a dinner given in their honour by the 
Grand Cham of Tartary, Emperor of China, they observed 
that ‘‘the Chinese added warm Milk to the tea, about a 
fourth part, with a little salt, and then drink it as hot as they 
can well endure.” 

Collectors search vainly for a silver milk jug displaying 
hall-marks struck before the accession of Queen Anne in 
1702. Although commonly referred to as ‘‘milk potts,”’ the 
London Assay Office entered them on their price list as 
‘milk ewers’’ and charged one penny each for the assay. 
Cream does not appear to have been served with tea until 
about 1780. The Hon. John Byng, in The Torrington Diaries 
for 1785, recorded that ‘‘tea with cream is a great curiosity,” 
and similarly on several occasions during the late 1780's he 
expressed surprise at this novelty. Byng owned a spacious 
London house at the corner of Duke Street and Jermyn 
Street, St. James’s, and may be considered to have been fully 
informed regarding fashionable tea-drinking. Matching 
pairs of jugs struck with identical hall-marks are noted 
consistently from the 1780’s, one for milk, the other for 
cream. One may note pairs of jugs included in tea services 
of the period. Diarists between the 1780’s and 1834 
recorded that the East India Company provided both cream 
and milk with the breakfast tea given free to members of 
the staff arriving early at the office. From as early as 1715, 
however, silver jugs with wide-throated lips, decidedly 
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Fig. II (at top of page). (aA) Fluted baluster milk jug with extensive lip; on spreading foot. By Thomas Whipham, Ave Maria Lane. 1755. 
Height, 54 in. Weight, 8oz. (Bs) Cream boat with pedestal foot ; writhing snake handle ; ornamented with chasing. By John Schiippe, Dean’s 
Court, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 1755. Height, 3} in. Weight, 5} oz. (c) Cream boat with pedestal foot ; decorated with chased flowers and 
foliage. By John Schtippe. 1762. Height, 2j in. Weight, 3} oz. (pb) Helmet jug with plain body, its rim strengthened with moulding ; on 
low stemmed foot bordered with gadrooned moulding ; free-scroll handle terminating in a monster’s head. By Edward Wakelin, Panton Street. 


1757. Height, 5, in. Weight, 9} oz. 


Fig. III (centre). (a) Milk jug with plain ogee body shaped from thin plate, on pedestal foot. By Robert Hennell, 16, Foster Lane. 1779. 
Height, 4 in. Weight, 3 oz. (Bs) Helmet-shaped pierced jug on pedestal foot, fitted with Bristol-blue glass liner. By Edward Aldridge, Tne 
Golden Ewer, Foster Lane. 1772. Height, 4} in. Weight without liner, 6} oz. (c) Milk jug with oval body to which neck and lip have been 
nvisibly joined and encircled with bands of bright-cut engraving ; square edged handle ; rims strengthened with swage-drawn ribbon. Maker’s 
mark S.H. Solomon Hougham, 138, Aldersgate Street. 1799. Height, 4in. Weight, 4} oz. (p) Late helmet-shaped milk jug with fluted body on 
round spun foot ; ornamented with bands of bright-cutting. Dublin, 1799. Probably by John West. Height, 6} in. Weight, 75 oz. 


(Caption for Fig. IV on opposite page) 
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Fig. IV (bottom opposite page). (A) Milk jug with nautilus shell body, cast and chased, with an applied mask at the lip, and a dolphin handle, 

supported by a dragon figure stem on octagonal foot. By David Willaume, Junior, Golden Ball, on the terrace in St. James’s Street. 1720. 

Height, 45 in. Weight, 70z. (B) Nautilus shell jug closely resembling (A). By Andrew Fogelberg and Stephen Gilbert. 1780. Height, q in. 

Weight, 5 0z. (cand pb) A pair of inverted pyriform milk jugs encircled with embossed grape and vine-leat motif against a matt ground ; spreading 

foot chased with scroll work ; double scroll handle with knop on crest. By David Willaume, Junior. 1743. Height, 5} in. and 4} in. Weight, 
6} oz. each. 


Fig. V (at top). (A) Heavy inverted pyriform milk jug cast in three sections, body, stemmed foot, and double scroll handle. Maker unknown. 
(B) Milk jug with all-over embossed ovoid body raised from the plate, and joined to a helmet-type neck and lip encircled with chasing ; scroll legs 
with hoof feet ; the handle a slender scroll entwined with a writhing snake. By Peter Taylor, Golden Cup, Strand. 1750. Height, 4) in. Weight, 
asliaaee 


7} 0z. (c) A heavy helmet-shaped jug with a dolphin handle and supported by a cast and burnished sea-horse resting on a spreading foot ; body 
ornately embossed with a cartouche design on each side ; applied mask beneath lip. Maker unknown. c. 1750. Height, 5 in. Weight, 94 oz. 


Fig. VI. (A) Hot milk jug with hinged cover ; cast baluster-shaped body with two oval cartouches containing bird and foliage designs ; three 

female mask legs with claw and ball feet ; handle, a twig of budding foliage. Maker’s mark W.G. (possibly William Gould, the Candlestick, 

Foster Lane, who specialised in cast work). London, 1749. Height,4}in. Weight,9}oz. (B) Cream-boat with cast body, chased and burnished; 

three lion mask legs with paw feet ; free-scroll handle with bust thumbpiece. By Thomas England, Fleet Ditch. 1750. Height to top of 

handle, 4in. Weight, 8 oz. (c) Milk jug with cast ovoid body ornamented with Biblical scenes ; cast neck with eagle-head spout ; three eagle 

legs with claw and ball feet ; handle with monster’s head at lower terminal, and bearded head and leaf thumbpiece. Maker unknown. 1740's. 
Height, 5} in. Weight, 12 oz. 


(Continued overleaf) 
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Fig. VII. (A) Hot milk jug with baluster body, highly domed cover and ebony handle. By Richard Bayley, plateworker, of Foster Lane. 1720. 
Height, 4j in. Weight, 60z. (Bs) Octagonal baluster milk jug with spreading moulded foot. By Gabriel Sleath, Gutter Lane. 1719. Height, 
3in. Weight, 4) oz. (c) Helmet milk jug with low stemmed foot and free-standing handle. By Isaac Ribouleau, senior, St. Martin’s Lane. 


Height, 4} 


vessels for slow-pouring cream, had played their part on the 
dessert-table, and continued in use there until the end of 
the century. 

That milk was at first served hot with tea is confirmed 
not only by writers of the period, but by the silver ware, 
including such notable tea services as one belonging to the 
Duke of Grafton made in 1712 by Richard Watts. This 
octagonal! set consists of teapot, sugar bowl and milk jug, 
the jug being fitted with an ivory handle, a highly domed lid 
hingeing from an upper handle attachment, a sharp beaked 
spout and a moulded foot. Other hot milk jugs have 
smoothly round baluster bodies, like the example in the 
Munro collection (Fig. VIIa), measuring 4{ inches over all. 
Hot milk jugs of baluster form continued in use until the 
mid-XVIIIth century (Fig. VIA). 

Hot milk jugs with bodies approximating the size and 
shape of goose eggs were made during the 1720’s and 
1730's (Fig. VIII). Body and cover, purely ovoid, were raised 
from the plate and supported on three short, equidistantly 
placed legs, one beneath the beak spout and two flanking 
the hard-wood handle. Early examples were entirely plain, 
apart from a crest that might be engraved on one side of the 
body. The spout opening was partially covered in an effort 
to prevent the escape of heat. Such a vessel, hand-raised 
and lacking the ornament that could disguise imperfections 
of shape or finish, was a considerable test of craftsmanship. 
Its association with the period’s bullet teapots is obvious. 

By 1725, such a jug might have scroll legs with hoof feet, 
two of them flanking the spout and the third immediately 
below the handle, the lower handle socket being attached 
to the boss of the leg. Ornate jugs of this type were made 
in the 1730's. In these the moulded spout was enlarged and 
extended forward, the opening being covered by an extension 
attached to the lid. The ebony or hard-wood handle was of 
the single scroll type and the cover finial was an expansive 
knop of similar material. The body rim and the upper dome 
of the cover were encircled with bands of engraving. 

The earliest silver jugs for cold milk were tiny baluster 
shaped vessels with plain D-handles of silver, sharp beak 
spouts, and rim feet. They measured between 2} inches 
and 33 inches in height and were, of course, lidless. Their 
small is understandable when it is remembered that 
silver teacups at this period were tiny too, measuring no 
more than about 1} inches in height. The jug’s baluster 


size 


in. 


Weight, 7 oz. 


body might be smoothly round in uninterrupted curves (Fig. 
XIVc), or octagonal (Fig. VIIB). The spreading moulded 
foot was continued from the early hot milk jug design, but 
for lifting a cold jug the more harmonious S-handle could 
be introduced. 

All association with the serving of hot milk with tea was 
abandoned by the beginning of George II’s reign (1727) as 
silversmiths began to appreciate the possibilities of graceful 
design, previously restricted to such vessels as rosewater 
ewers—among the most satisfying pieces of early plate. The 
beak-spout was abandoned in favour of a broad, open-curved 
lip, rising upward and forward from an undulating rim. 
To balance, a scroll handle was developed first with a single 
scroll at one end, then with a small scroll added to each end 
of an S-shaped unit which was extended away from the body. 
Early scroll handles were flat-oval in section. The S-shaped 
handle continued, and in the late 1730’s might possess a cast 
and chased leaf crest so that the thumb could take a firmer 
grip (Fig. IIb). 

The three-footed style (Fig. XII) appears to have been 
associated with the octagonal milk-jug, and examples have 
been noted bearing hall-marks of the early 1720’s. In these, 
three cast scroll and hoof feet lifted the base of the jug 
slightly above the table or tray. At first they were attached 
immediately below the widest diameter of the body, one 
beneath the centre of the lip, the other two equidistant at 
the rear ([XB). The advantage of a three-footed design was 
obvious, ensuring a steady stance for the light little vessel 
even when roughly handled in cleaning. The feature at 
once proved equally successful on the baluster-shaped jug 
which now might have an oval body instead of round, 
an undulating rim, and a forward-reaching lip. By the late 
1720's in these as in the ovoid hot milk jugs a change was 
made in the placing of the legs, one being set beneath the 
handle, the other two equidistantly flanking the lip (Fig. 
XIV, top right). From about 1730 the scroll and hoof foot 
ran concurrently with the mask and paw, and with an 
expansive escallop shell scrolling to a hoof or shell foot. 

The graceful helmet-shaped milk jugs in a form long 
associated with rosewater ewers may be grouped into two 
classes: those hall-marked from the introduction of this 
design to milk jugs early in the reign of George I until 
1760 (Fig. Ia); and the so-called neo-classic form dating 
from the 1750's until the end of the century (Fig. Xp and E). 
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Fig. VIII. Hot milk jug with body and cover 
approximating the size and shape of a goose egg; 
three straight legs with pad feet ; short moulded 
beak spout ; swan-neck handle of hard-wood, and 
a small egg-shaped finial. By John Sanders, 
plateworker, Orange Street. 1720. Height, 4 in. 
Weight, 53 oz. 
In this design the broad lip was an integral feature of the 
body, raised from the plate so that there was no interruption 
in the flowing curves from rounded base to undulating rim 
(Fig. IIp). At first the lip was low and each side of the rim 
might be curved in a cyma outline. By the mid-1720’s the 
spout rose high above the rim and extended forward, often 
to a distance equal to about half the length of the body. 
The double scroll handle was outspreading and cast in an 
elaborate pattern, the upper terminal often clipping the rim. 
At first the helmet stood upon a round, moulded foot (Fig. 
XIVa), but this was obviously unsuited to the deeply rounded 
hemispherical base. It is more than possible that the helmet 
jug was the earliest design to be raised upon three scroll and 
hoof feet. 

From the late 1730's the helmet might be made in two 
sections, an encircling rib strengthening the joint which 
was invisible within (Fig. XIVa). The lower half was raised 
trom the plate and the upper part shaped from a strip of 
silver seamed at the handle. At about the same time appeared 
the milk jug with a hand-raised ovoid body and a helmet- 
shaped neck with widely flared lip, attached to the body by 
soldering (Fig. XIIA). 

Helmet and baluster jugs were usually severely plain 
with perhaps an engraved coat of arms beneath the lip or 
on one side (Fig. VIIc). Gilded interiors are noticed from time 
to time throughout the century. Flat chasing has been 
noted on work as early as 1728 in designs of rococo scroll- 
work. The undulating rim strengthened with ornamental 
moulding might have a twisted shell on each side and an 
applied scroll volute at the lip extremity. Beneath the 
scroll might be a cast and chased motif, the acanthus leaf 
and shell being frequent and sometimes forming the ground 
for an expansive mask. Three moulded and chased feet 
completed the design. 

Then came all-over embossed and chased decoration, 
body and foot forming a ground for associated designs. 
Hunting and sporting scenes are found, landscapes, classic 
themes such as Apollo and Daphne, flowers and birds, 
sprays of flowers and foliage, fruit and scrollwork. There 
was a vogue for illustrating farmyard scenes from the 1740's 
to the 1760’s: cows were popular motifs, and may be seen 
grazing, being milked, chewing the cud, even bellowing. 
The Munro collection of milk jugs is particularly rich in 
chasing and relief ornament such as the fruiting vine in high 
relief on a matt ground (Fig. IVc) ; exquisite flower sprays 
and foliage (Fig. VB); and cow motifs (Fig. Va). 
Relief work in the 1740’s might be applied to the surface of 
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the jug, hand-pressed motifs from thin sheet silver being 
soldered upon the smooth surface (Fig. XIVp). Considerable 
numbers must have been made from each set of tools, 
but existing examples do not provide many duplicates. 
It is possible that such ornament was added at a later 
date. 

This was the more restrained prelude of the 1740’s to 
the vogue for heavy cast milk jugs smothered beneath high 
relief ornament in complicated patterns (Fig. XIII), body, 
foot and handle being cast, joined, chased and burnished. 
Examples have been noted in which the body was cast in 
two vertical sections soldered together in such a way that 
seams were invisible. Such milk jugs, no taller than hand- 
raised examples, may yet weigh twice as much: the labour 
saved by avoiding hand-raising far out-weighed the cost of 
extra metal required for casting, and inordinately high relief 
work could be produced without the ever-present hazard 
of splitting the metal by deep embossing. A set of casting 
patterns might be used to produce innumerable copies, but 
here again exact duplicates are seldom observed. The body 
was usually of the ogee or inverted pyriform outline, with a 
short-stemmed spreading foot of shaped or circular outline. 
The handle might be an S-scroll or double scroll, and occa- 
sionally a free-standing scroll is noted. 

Pierced decoration is rarely found on silver milk jugs. 
A helmet-shaped type, ornamented in the style known to 
collectors as ajoure, was possibly used for cream on the 
dessert table in the late 1760’s and early 1770's. This had a 
hand-raised body enriched with hand-piercing in all-over 
patterns, and fitted with a blue-glass liner held in position 
with clips (Fig. IIIs). The low-stemmed pedestal foot was 
encircled with a wide band of matching piercing. The 
rims of body and foot were finished with burnished gadroon- 
ing or corded moulding. 

The rise of the manufacturing silversmiths at Birming- 
ham during the 1760’s is demonstrated with interesting 
clarity in the development of milk jug production methods. 
The factors leading to their success are plain enough. One 
was the increasingly widespread use of the spring flatting 
mill. This had been invented in 1727 by John Cook, but 
was little used until after the patent had lapsed in 1741. 
A technical work published in the late 1740's recorded under 
the section devoted to silversmiths that: ‘‘there are now 
invented Flatting Mills which reduce their Metal to what 
Thinness they require at very small expense.” 

A contemporary engraving shows a flatting mill operated 
manually by a wheel-boy. Each skillet of sterling silver, 
instead of being laboriously hammered into plate, was passed 
between steel rollers many times with frequent intermissions 
for annealing at a charcoal fire, expanding in width and 
length until the required degree of thinness was achieved. 
Silver sheets produced in this way were not by any means 
so closely textured as battery silver, and in consequence could 
be raised when required into high relief much more quickly 
and the hazard of splitting was lessened. 

Comparatively inexpensive milk jugs were in production 
by the 1760’s in an inverted pyriform design supported on a 
hollow pedestal stem (Fig. IIIa). Some of these stems were 
hand-raised, but the majority were spun on the lathe from 
rolled plate. Such units, body and foot, could be bought by 
master silversmiths from the factory at considerably less 
than half the cost of a hand-raised production from their 
own workshops. In London such units were available 
from stock at Matthew Boulton’s warehouse in Salisbury 
Square. 

The pedestal foot remained plain or might be encircled 
with sparse ornament, its rim being strengthened with 
moulding, pressed beading or swage-produced ribbon, with 
matching ornament on the body rim. Most milk jugs of this 
type were devoid of decoration, but some were embossed in 
swirling patterns of tapering convex flutes. Others con- 
tinued the earlier rococo mood, being chased with floral 
sprays and irregularly shaped cartouches. 

The English method of producing thinly rolled sheets of 
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Fig. IX (top). (A) Baluster-shaped milk 
jug of the late period, base encircled 
with applied acanthus leaf motifs ; leaf 
scrolls decorating rim and handle ; 
moulded ring foot. By Thomas Hem- 
ing, King’s Arms, in Bond Street. 
1770. Height, 6} in. Weight, 11} oz. 
(B) Pyriform milk jug, heavily chased 
in relief with scrollwork, flowers and 
shells, and a frilled cartouche beneath 
the lip ; straight legs with lion masks, 
and hairy paw feet. By John Walker. 
1740. Height, 4} in. Weight, 5 oz. 
(c) Plain cream boat, closely resembling 
a sauce boat, with three plain hoof feet ; 
scalloped rim. By John Jacob, Hem- 
ing’s Row, St. Martin’s Lane. 1737. 
Height, 2} in. Weight, 4} oz. (Db) 
Milk jug with inverted pyriform body 
cast in relief with all-over design of 
flowers and foliage ; a winged cherub’s 
head on the neck immediately beneath 
the lip, with cartouche containing 
engraved crest below. By John 
Kenstenger, Red Lion Street, Clerken- 
well. 1769. Height, 5} in. Weight, 


} oz. 
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Fig. X (centre). (a) Barrel-shaped milk 
jug with scalloped rim and inserted 
base ; chased with encircling hoops ; 
beak spout; plain S-handle. By 
George Smith and Thomas Hayter, 
Huggin Lane, Wood Street. 1796. 
Height, 35in. (B) Slender vase-shaped 
jug with beaded rim ; stemmed pedestal 
foot with beaded edge ; gilded interior. 
By James Anthony Calame, Exeter 
Change. 1777: Height, 53. in. 
(c) Helmet-shaped milk jug, hexagonal 
on plan with hand-raised fluting and 
wavy rim strengthened with reeding ; 
thin-stemmed foot ; high-looped 
handle ;_ right-hand panel engraved 
with crest. By Richard Carter, Danicl 
Smith and Robert Sharp, plateworkers, 
Westmoreland Buildings, Aldersgate 
Street. 1785. Height, 63 in. (pand E) 
Pair of helmet-shaped milk jugs made 
14 years apart, their bodies encircled 
at the base with shallow fluting ; each 
with a band of bright-cut engraving 
below the rim and a central beaded 
rib; low-stemmed foot on square 
plinth; high-looped handle. Left, 
by John Wakelin and Robert Garrard, 
Panton Street. 1793. Right, by 
John Wakelin and William Taylor, 
Panton Street, 1779. Height, 5{ in. 
Weight of each, 8 oz. 


Fig. XI (bottom). (A) Oval helmet- 
shaped jug with gadrooned base, 
reeded rim, low-stemmed foot, 
squared-off handle, gilded interior. 
By Q. Sibley. 1800. Height, 5! in. 
Weight, 8 oz. (B) Oval jug with flat 
base, reeded rim, wide band of bright- 
cut engraving. By Peter, Ann and 
William Bateman, Bunhill Row. 1804. 
Height, 44in. Weight, 44 0z. (c) Plain 
straight-sided octagonal jug, with in- 
serted base and interior gilding. By 
David and Robert Hennell, Foster 
Lane. 1796. Height, 5} in. Weight, 
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FIG. Xil 
Fig. XII (top). (A) Milk jug with 
fluted ovoid body and helmet-shaped 
neck and lip, chased with leaf and scroll 
patterns ; double-scroll handle with a 
moulded leaf on the crest; and three 
footed scroll legs. By John Pollock, 


Long Acre. 1736. Height, 4 in. 
Weight, 54 oz. (B) Plain baluster jug 
with undulating sheared rim; _ three 
legs with paw feet; double scroll 
handle. By G. B. of Guernsey. c. 1738. 
Height, 3}in. Weight,4o0z. (c) Milk 


jug with low, oval bulbous body and 
helmet-shaped neck, with high-standing 
double-scroll handle. By Ayme Videau, 
Green Street, Leicester Fields. 1736. 
Height, 3} in. Weight, 53 0z. (D) Balus- 
ter milk jug with an irregular octagonal 
body moulded in alternating concave 
and convex panels; stemmed foot ; 
down-curved volutes ornament the lip 
and the handle junction ; heavy scroll 
handle with leaf crest. No hall-mark. 
c. 1740. Height, 44 in. Weight, 8 oz 


Fig. XIII. (a) Exceptionally heavy 
milk jug with cast inverted pyriform 
body and foot ; the florid decoration, in 
high relief and chased, shows a pastoral 
landscape on each side with shells and 
foliage ; the low-stemmed foot, of 
irregular outline, also displays shells 
and scrollwork; cast S-handle. By 
Phillips Garden, Golden Lion, North 
Side of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1751. 
Height, 5 in. Weight, 11 oz. (B) 
Pyriform milk jug with base of body 
encircled by spiralling open-gadroon- 
ing, the upper part delicately engraved 
with farmyard scenes in borders of 
scrollwork and garlands of flowers; 
cast foot encircled by alternating leaf 
and gadroon motifs: double-scroll 
handle. By Benjamin Brewood, Gough 
Square. 1756. Height,4sin. Weight, 
40z. (c) Inverted pyriform milk jug, 
cast and chased ; the sides ornamented 
with cows ; frilled fluting around neck 
and pedestal foot; bold scroll handle 
held by a writhing snake with its head 
in the jug. By Frederick Kandler, 
plateworker, Jermyn Street, against St. 
James’s Church. 1750. Height, 5 in. 
Weight, 8o0z. (bp) Helmet-shaped milk 
jug raised from the plate and chased 
with shells and scrollwork enclosing 
landscapes ; low-stemmed, spreading 
oval foot with irregular edge, cast with 
cow and sheep feeding among scroll- 
work ; re-curved handle with thumb- 
piece in shape of a bust; beneath the 
wide lip is a cartouche with an engraved 
monogram. By Robert Swanson, 
plateworker, Blackman Street. 1749. 
Height, 44 in. Weight, 5 oz. 


FIG. xut 


silver became even more valuable to the manufacturing 
silversmiths from the 1770’s. Tools for shaping the silver 
were sunk in Huntsman’s recently invented crucible-cast 
steel. This was scarce until the 1790's, as each crucible 
produced no more than about twelve pounds. Matthew 
Boulton overcame scarcity by making his own from about 
1768. The use of tools made from this steel gave perfect 
contours to a profitable run of thinly rolled plate units. 
Tools of ordinary case-hardened steel produced by the 
cementation process were inadequate for the purpose. As a 
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result, the milk jug body might be stamped in two vertical 
halves and soldered together in such a way that seams were 


invisible. The foot was made separately. 

Greco-Roman vases and urns had become fashionable 
forms in silver hollow-ware by the early 1770's and the 
English tea equipage displayed unencumbered flowing 
Grecian outlines, thus introducing the second group of 
helmet-shaped milk jugs. Again the finer specimens were 
hand-raised from the plate, but the majority of these essen 
tially dainty, graceful little vessels bear evidence of spinning 
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in the factory. The body tapered smoothly from rim to 
base, with one side of the rim extended into a wide, highly 
everted lip. It joined the slender stem of a circular or oval 
hollow pedestal foot mounted on a four-sided plinth (Fig. 
Xp and £). The handle displayed a similar simplicity of out 
line, rising sharply to the rim, recurving and sweeping down 
to the base. When decoration was present it usually con 
sisted of engraving, typically ‘n encircling bands : bright-cut 
engraving might be used from the early 1780's. 

A less easily overturned milk jug was introduced during 
the mid-1780’s, achieving popularity during the following 
Instead of tapering to a stem-foot the whole body 
of the jug was wide and rested flatly upon the tea-tray, 
matching teapot and sugar basin (Fig. IIJc). This little 
jug was made from flat plate shaped into a cylinder, the 
upper part with the high everted lip adapted from the classic 
design. The handle rose vertically from the rim, then 
projected horizontally for perhaps three-quarters of an inch 
before flowing smoothly down to a point slightly above the 
base. The rim was strengthened by reeded moulding, 
quickly produced by means of the swage block, invented in 
1768, but little used until the late 1770's. This enabled a 
silver ribbon to be drawn in which one side followed any 
desired contour. 

The lower part of the body, which might be oval, circular, 
seven-sided or barrel-shaped, might be ornamented with 
wide facets below a band of engraving, sometimes in patterns 
resembling the relief diamonds cut upon flint-glass jugs of 
this period. Many of these small pitchers were decorated 
with wide bands of bright-cut engraving immediately below 
their rims and narrow bands around their bases. In the first 
few years of the XIXth century this style of milk jug, in 
more graceful lines than formerly, and in harmony with the 
teapot it accompanied, was raised upon four ball feet and its 
wavy rim encircled with gadrooned ornament. 

A quaint conceit of the third quarter of the XVIIIth 
century was the milk jug modelled in the form of a cow 
(Fig. Is). Although the name of John Schiippe is particu 
larly associated with these jugs there is the evidence of hall 
marks that David Willaume the younger was making them 
before Schiippe, who remains an obscure figure, dying in 
1773. Silver cows, as they were listed at the Assay Office, 
were made in sections. The sides of the head and body were 
made separately as were legs and hooves, horns, ears, and 
the tail handle, which looped upward and over to the 
haunches. The top of the hollow body was fitted with a 
curved hinged lid, like a saddle, either plain or bordered with 
chased flowers and foliage, and with a lifting knob in the 
form of a large fly modelled in the round. The jug was 
filled through this lidded opening, the milk being poured into 
the teacup from the animal’s mouth. Head and body might 
be tooled to represent the cow’s hair, but others were left 
smooth-surfaced except for some toolwork representing hair 
between horns and eyes, and along the backbone, this being 
applied with the intention of concealing joins. 

Silver cows approximate four inches in height: an 
example by Schiippe sold at Christie’s weighed 4 oz. 15 dwt. 
In modelling, as in general design, the style is naive but 
lively. Many were gilded, and a crest might be engraved 
on the side of the body. In some instances the neck was 
engraved with an inscribed collar. 

Although cream for tea was an introduction of the 
later XVIIIth century, the development of the silver 
cream boat must be traced from the late 1730’s, when 
such a vessel contributed a particularly graceful outline 
to the plate used for dessert. This followed the same 
general outlines as the sauceboat, the low body emphasising 
the upsweeping lip, often balanced by a free-standing 
scroll handle, terminating in a chased bust, ram mask, 
fabulous bird, serpent, amorine, or other motif modelled 
in the round. One foot was placed immediately below 
the lip, the other two towards the back and flanking the 
handle. The majority of such vessels were raised from 
the plate, but some consisted of separate units cast and 
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Fig. XIV. Top row : Helmet jug encircled by wide applied rib, upper 
part of the body displaying a chased and much-worn design of scroll- 
work and shells ; expansive cast and chased bearded satyr’s mask 
applied beneath the lip. Unmarked. c. 1730-40. Height, 4} in 
Weight, 7 oz. Baluster jug with three scroll legs springing from 
heavy. cartouches and terminating in shells. The body is lightly 
chased with leaf work and bordered with stippling. A cast shell is 
applied beneath the lip. By Paul de Lamerie, Gerard Street (formerly 
at Golden Ball, Windmill Street). 1738. Height, 4 in. Weight, 
7{ oz. Lower row: Plain baluster jug with beak spout, D-handle 
and rim foot. By William Fleming, Gutter Lane (formerly of 
Blackwell Hall Court, Cripplegate Without). 1720. Height, 2{ in. 
Weight, 3 oz. Ogee-shaped or pyriform jug with applied ornament. 
The relief scenes on either side of the body showing a grazing cow 
and a bellowing calf were raised from silver in bold relief and soldered 
in position ; the neck is encircled with two eels showing through 
water weeds ; the handle is crested with a bust, probably a Roman 
senator ; the highly domed foot is chased with leaf scrollwork. By 
Charles (or Christian) Hillan, Crown and Golden Ball, Compton 
Street, Soho. 1740. Height, 4} in. Weight, 7 oz. 


assembled—the body in two vertical halves, the handle 
and the foot—all finished by chiselling in relief and 
burnishing. 

Cream-boats were fashionable until the mid-1760’s, 
when they were outmoded by the cream pail. As early as 
June, 1752, Mrs. Delany recorded that she had been pre 
sented with ‘‘a cream pail and spoon.”” The early style was 
bucket-shaped with a swing handle of twisted wire, and 
might be chased with sprays of flowers and foliage or 
encircled by chased lines resembling hoops. By the 1780's 
the vessel might be cylindrical, with a free-standing scroll 
handle and a blue-glass liner. 

Cream baskets with swing handles of twisted wire date 
from the early 1770’s, when the bucket-shape was hand- 
pierced in decorative openwork, <uch as pictorial landscapes. 
Vase-shaped cream baskets pierced with bands of vertical 
paes, urns, and husks with beaded borders and swing 
handles were also made. The basket built of wire-work 
with a corded rim and applied decoration, such as swags and 
foliage, dates from the same period. By the 1790’s, however, 
it appears that cream had become established as an integral 
feature of the tea-table, its vessel becoming as daintily 
inconspicuous as its companion milk jug. By then, indeed, 
the silver milk jug was already tending to become part of a 
matching tea-set: it was losing the individuality that had 
been its peculiar charm throughout the century and that the 
Munro collection so abundantly demonstrates. 

The addresses of silversmiths in the captions have been 
taken, by kind permission of the author, from London 


Goldsmiths, by Sir Ambrose Heal. 
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Fig. I. Goblet. c. 1714. Height7110in. Fig. II. Goblet. c. 1700. 
Fig. III. Goblet. c. 1695. Height 6 7/10 in. 





Height 8 in. Fig. IV. Goblet. c. Height 7 3/51n. 
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EARLY ENGLISH DRINKING GLASSES 


From a Private Collection 

HE collection from which a selection is here published 
- for the first time has been formed over the past twenty 

years and consists exclusively of English glass from the 
post-Ravenscroft period to the end of the XVIIIth century. 
It contains no Continental glass, few engraved, coloured, 
or decorated pieces, and its strength lies mainly in glasses 
before about 1750. No attempt is made to cover the full 
range of the collection, and the glasses to be described have 
been grouped according to type in roughly chronological 
sequence. Most of them have been chosen for their beauty 
of form and metal, the two qualities on which artistic excel- 
lence depends, and whose successful interrelation was the 
peculiar achievement of English glassmakers. 

The closing years of the XVIIth century saw the estab- 
lishment of the classical English style. The goblet (Fig. II), 
which may be dated about 1700 or a little before, is a fine 
and typical example. It is a fairly large glass made of 
brilliant heavy metal, with a wide knop above a true baluster 
stem and a folded foot. The proportions of bowl to stem 
and stem to foot are admirably adjusted to the size and 
weight of the glass, so that the design is balanced and 
homogeneous. The tears which occur in the stems and 
knops of so many balusters may originally have been acciden- 
tal. Some are clearly deliberate, but at first they were 
possibly an attempt to reproduce the Venetian hollow stem 
which the heavy metal made difficult to achieve ; or they 
may have resulted from the chance trapping of an air bubble 
which was retained as an agreeable form of decoration. 

Three main factors contributed to the formation of this 
style: the influence of Venice, the discovery of lead metal, 
and the peculiarities of English taste. The first was inescap- 
able, since the Venetians were the masters not only of the 
English, but of all European glass makers, and the ‘‘fagon 
de Venise’’ was current everywhere in the XVIIth century. 
The discovery of lead glass by Ravenscroft about 1674 led 
in England to the modification of Venetian designs to suit 
the new material. The technical virtuosity of Venetian 
craftsmen, who worked their brittle soda metal into an 
endless variety of complicated shapes, was beyond the powers 
of the relatively inexpert English, but the qualities of lead 
glass called for a different treatment. Soda metal lends 
itself to thinness and transparency ; the softer, heavier lead 
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metal, on the other hand, holds the light instead of transmit- 
ting it, and has a rich, smooth brilliance. The emphasis of 
this quality was a main virtue of the plain, solid forms of 
English glass. There is evidence, however, that even before 
lead metal was in use English taste preferred the less elabor- 
ate. The designs submitted by John Greene in 1672 for 
manufacture in Venice are all simple, and are indeed the 
prototypes of Fig. II. The bowls are of wider angle and 
straight-sided, on short baluster stems with collars, but 
without knops, and plain conical feet. The earliest English 
balusters also had long bowls in relation to their stems, but 
the development to the knopped stem of Fig. II was a 
natural one, and it may be argued that even without the 
invention of lead glass English designers would have followed 
a line of their own, rather than continue the slavish copying 
of Venetian models as happened on the Continent. 

Another goblet (Fig. III) shows rather more traces of 
Venetian descent. This is a thinly blown baluster in a 
smoky, dark toned, but brilliant lead metal. Although there 
is a considerable thickness of glass in the base of the bowl, 
the bow] itself is in the ‘‘skin flint” or ‘‘single flint’’ tradition. 
Compared with Fig. II it is wider and straighter, and is 
greater in depth than the stem and foot combined. The 
wide, angular knop is characteristic of single flint glasses, 
as is the narrow folded foot, and this specimen may be dated 
about 1695. 

From about 1682 onwards, the glass sellers’ advertise- 
ments speak of both double and single flints. At this time, 
people would have been accustomed to the thin bowls of 
Continental type made of soda glass, and it seems reasonable 
to suppose that the single flints were intended for those who 
preferred a light bowl. In addition, they would have been 
more acceptable as an export. By the 1690’s English glass 
had acquired a considerable reputation abroad, where 
attempts to produce a lead metal were unsuccessful. ‘‘Verres 
d’Angleterre,’’ which are mentioned at Liége as early as 
1680, probably meant single flints of the type of Fig. III 
and its earlier variants. 

German forms were also adopted and assimilated from 
quite an early date. Fig. I is an example of the so-called 
Silesian stem, probably imported from Hanover, where a 
glass-house was in operation since the early years of the 
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Fig. V. Cordial. c.1715. Height 7in. 
Fig. VI. Punch glass. c. 1695. Height 4} in. 
Fig. VII. Wine glass. c. 1715. Height 5 2'5 in. 


century. It seems to have appeared in this country at latest 
by the accession of George I, for some glasses are found 
with “‘GR,”’ or more rarely, ‘God Save King George,”’ 
impressed in relief upon the shoulders. The present 
example is of the plain four-sided kind, with a long, narrow 
tear, surmounted by a conical bowl, which is imperfectly 
centred on the stem, this not uncommon fault being more 
noticeable on the square shoulders than above a knopped or 
rounded stem. Perfectly plain stems are rare, and soon 
every possible variety of ribbing and reeding was introduced. 
If the plain variety is to be considered the first of the species, 
this goblet may be as early as 1710, and in any case not later 
than about 1715. The metal is of quite unusual brilliance, 
so much so as to suggest that the glass might conceivably 
be a later copy. It is, however, impossible to arrive at a 
conclusive verdict from the metal alone, and there is no 
other reason for supposing that the glass is not authentic. 

The very beautiful goblet, Fig. IV, illustrates a later 
development of the baluster. The bowl is smaller than 
hitherto in relation to the stem, and this particular form 
lies between the usual classifications, the flared lip on a 
round funnel bowl coming close to the bell or waisted type. 
This shape is found quite often in silver, but for some reason 
seldom in glass. A comparable bowl is illustrated by Bles 
(Rare English Glasses of the 17th and 18th Centuries, No. 86, 
Pl. 59) and a goblet with a cut bowl (F. Buckley, Old English 
Glasses, Pl. 23) is of similar though less elegant form, with 
a baluster stem and a domed foot. The few other flared 
lips, however, seem not to appear with round funnel bowls 
and not on baluster stems. In this glass the balanced suc- 
cession of curves is particularly attractive, and the metal 
and workmanship are of the highest quality. 

All the glasses so far described have been called goblets. 
Some would consider this a misnomer and would prefer to 
reserve the name for glasses whose bowls are large in relation 
to their stems, and, in particular, for those of at least 8 in. 
in height up to the mammoth pieces measuring over a foot. 
In this collection there are no very large glasses. They can 
hardly have been in general use for drinking and must have 
been mainly for show, a high proportion being decorated 
or engraved. Moreover, they are seldom so satisfactory in 
shape as the smaller pieces in the same style. The relation- 
ship between form and function in works of art is a subtle 
one, but it is certainly true that appropriateness of design 
and treatment is an important element in zsthetic appeal ; 
a trompe l'e@il painting is a dexterous feat rather than a 
work of art ; a chair that looks too flimsy or too uncomfort- 
able to be sat in is seldom a chair of merit ; and the same 
applies to a glass that has been inflated beyond a size con- 
venient for drinking till it becomes a cross between a vase 


and a tureen. There are, of course, some handsome large 
goblets, but the name should imply more than mere size— 
a substantial, aristocratic glass—as compared with the more 
homely types next to be described, and the small-bowled 
varieties of a later period. 

Figs. VII and XV are examples of the short, chunky 
type of baluster designed about 1710-15 to exploit the 
brilliance and clarity of the lead metal, whose quality was 
by this time consistently good. Both the fairly rare cylinder 
stem of Fig. VII and the true baluster stem of Fig. XV are 
made as thick as possible, without reaching the deformation 
occasionally seen in glasses of this kind. In each the foot is 
domed and folded. In Fig. VII the round funnel bowl sits 
comfortably on the stem : the glass is of a pleasing, compact 
design, and of excellent workmanship. Fig. XV is a little 
later and perhaps not quite so satisfactory, although the very 
thin metal of the bowl gives an effect of contrast not apparent 
in the illustration. Despite their simple shape, these are 
glasses of breeding, and by no means to be considered with 
the common glasses of the taverns. To be appreciated 
properly they need to be seen filled with wine, standing on 
a polished table in the soft glow of candlelight. 

Special glasses were also made for particular drinks, 
although their exact uses are not always clear. The family 
of cordials is, however, unmistakable. Fig. V is an example 
whose heavy baluster type stem proclaims a date about 
1715, and whose small bowl of great thickness at the bottom, 
combined with a long stem, is characteristic of all cordials 
throughout the century. Although the type first appears 
when the drinking of spirits became general after the restric- 
tions on distillation were abolished in 1713, it must not be 
supposed that in the gin shops depicted by Hogarth the 
liquor was served in glasses such as these. Tavern glasses 
were of innumerable shapes, but they usually had short 
stems or none at all, and metal and workmanship were 
naturally much poorer. Cordial glasses of the type shown 
were in polite usage, and it seems unlikely that nips of 
brandy, gin, or rum were normally taken from them. They 
were certainly used for spirits corresponding to the modern 
liqueurs, and these were a fashionable rather than a popular 
drink. 

Rarer and with a longer ancestry than the cordials is the 
punch glass (Fig. VI) of about 1695 with a gadroon moulded 
base. The metal round the base of the bowl has been made 
doubly thick by a second gathering of molten glass, and a 
shallow mould was used to commence the pattern. The 
bowl bubble was then withdrawn and blown a little more 
until the required definition was reached. The baluster stem 
is hollow, resting on a folded foot. This form occurs with 
little change until the middle of the century, except that the 
stem becomes solid and may have an air twist or wrythen 
decoration. A number of specimens in coloured glass are 
also known. 

Glasses of this type are often called rummers, from the 
German ‘‘roemer,’’ meaning ‘‘roman,’’ and having nothing 
to do with rum. Originating in Germany, they spread over 
Europe in the XVIIth century, and those with thick stems 
decorated with prunts are familiar from Dutch paintings. 
In England they were regarded as a German glass for a 
German wine. Dr. Christopher Merret (The Art of Glass, 
1672) speaks of ‘‘the Romer for Rhenish wine, for Sack, 
Claret, Beer, plain moulded coloured in whole or in part.” 
Later, it may have come to be used mainly as a punch glass, 
partly perhaps because of the erroneous associations of its 
name, but especially because, unlike most other bowl 
forms, it could be filled from a punch ladle without splashing. 

Another derivation from a shape well known from Dutch 
paintings is the ale glass (Fig. VIII), which is descended 
from the Netherlandish flutes with narrow, straight-sided 
bowls on short baluster stems. This very attractive glass of 
about 1730 is only 2,4, in. across the bowl, and ale glasses 
of these proportions are rare. One may wonder whether 
such an elegant glass was not also used for champagne. 
There is evidence that in the middle of the XVIIIth century, 
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EARLY ENGLISH DRINKING GLASSES 


Fig. XI. Posset pot. c. 
Height 4} in. 


Height 3 1 10 in. 
Fig. XIII. Posset pot. 
Height 4} in. 


<— 


Height 9g} in. 





Height 5} in. 


glasses of more or less this type were used for Spanish wine 
(the so-called Spanish flutes), but these were straight-sided, 
and champagne glasses, so far as documentary evidence goes, 
appear to have been egg-shaped. The hemispherical bowl 
only became fashionable in the XIXth century, and, although 
it is found quite early, there is no reason to suppose that it 
was particularly reserved for champagne. Equally con- 
jectural is the use of the shallow sweetmeats occasionally 
called champagnes. Some, with cut or decorated lips, were 
obviously not meant for drinking ; others, with plain, usable 
lips, are certainly closer than anything else to the modern 
idea of a champagne glass. Connoisseurs of wine would say 
that the sweetmeat was too shallow and the ale glass too tall 
and narrow for champagne ; but the long bowl has a strong 
claim on grounds of appearance, and this may have been a 
primary consideration in the grand houses where champagne 
was drunk. 

Figs. 1X and X are an interesting pair which may be 
separated in date by more than a century. These short ale 
glasses, sometimes called Somerset ales, are readily collect- 
able and generally not expensive. The first example 
(Fig. IX), with its conical, partly wrythen bowl, and foot 
with a narrow fold, has the winged knop of about 1690. 
These wings are vestigial, being the remains of a decorative 
style of the earlier XVIIth century, when the knop had four 
or more well-developed lobes. There are in this collection 
many fragmentary specimens, excavated from sites in the 
City and elsewhere, one of which, with very bold wings, well 
represents the transitional period. It suggests that the less- 
defined wings, as seen here, belong to the very end of the 
century. Soon after this, the wings were abandoned and 
replaced by a roundish knop, the wrythen decoration being 
continuous with this and terminating in the stem. The 
stem length varied, as did the depth and type of wrything 
on the bowl. Occasionally the bowl decoration was panel- 
moulded and not twisted, but the bowl itself seems always 
to have been conical. 





1740. 


Fig. XII. Posset pot. c. 1710. 


c. 1700. 


Fig. VIII. Ale glass. c. 1730. 


Fig. IX. Ale glass. c. 1695. Height 
5 3/5in. Fig. X. Ale glass. c. 1800. 


> 
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The second example (Fig. X) may be called the last of its 
line. An effort at one more variation has given us a flared 
lip, apparently rare, since a search through the reference 
books has failed to produce another instance. On stylistic 
grounds, the glass looks early Victorian ; but the metal is 
typical of that used about 1800, so to this date it may pro- 
visionally be assigned. 

Nobody to-day drinks posset. This unappetising bever- 
age was made of hot milk curdled with ale or wine and 
flavoured with sugar and spices. With its equally unappetis- 
ing relation caudle, which was much the same combination 
on a basis of thin gruel, it has only survived in the name given 
to the cups from which it was drunk. Posset pots are not 
uncommon in silver, but rare in glass. The three illustrated 
show the variations of shape that followed one another from 
the beginning to the middle of the XVIIIth century. Fig. 
XIII is the earliest, and may have been made before 1700. 
A still earlier kind is reminiscent of a XVIIth-century wine 
bottle (not to be confused with the Spanish porron), and 
others with straight sides are decorated with gadrooning 
round the base. The shape is also found in silver. A cup 
of 1657, belonging to the Worshipful Company of Cloth- 
workers (Wine Trade Loan Exhibition, 1933, No. 133), has 
a similarly shaped body and loop handles which may at a 
later date have inspired Fig. XIII. Fig. XII is a little later, 
and has a foot rim which is absent in most of the earlier types. 
Its counterpart is repeated many times in Lambeth delft, 
and there is an example dated 1696 illustrated in F. H. 
Garner’s English Delftware (Pl. 33b). Fig. XI is probably 
the latest, perhaps about 1740; but the dating of these 
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Left. 
Fig. XIV. Wine glass. 
c.1745. Ht.6 2/5in. 


Fig. XV. Wine glass. 
c.1720. Height 54in. 
Fig. XVI. Wine glass. § 
c. 1730. Height © 
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posset pots presents considerable difficulties, since there are 
not many of them, and the variations of form are not suffici- 
ently striking for their development to be traced with accu- 
racy. Some authorities, for instance, would date Fig. XI 
about 1690, but this is surely much too early. All these 
pieces doubtless originally had covers, and they are the 
ancestors of the modern invalid feeding-cup. The spout 
follows closely the line of the body, which, in addition to 
protecting it, enables the vessel to be used whilst lying flat. 
They can never have been common, and the high casualty 
rate in glass used by the sick would still further explain their 
present rarity. 

Towards the middle of the century the design of glass 
underwent a marked change. There were several reasons 
for this, of which the most important was the Excise Act of 
1745. This imposed a tax of nine shillings and fourpence a 
hundredweight on flint glass, and in spite of furious opposi- 
tion from the trade it became effective in the following year. 
The immediate result was that the heavy plain balusters 
disappeared and were replaced by smaller glasses, usually 
decorated with twists or facetting. Before 1745, however, 
the earlier types had already developed, partly through 
German influence, to the style of Figs. XIV and XVI. The 
former is a beautifully proportioned glass with a double ogee 
bowl and unusually wide plain foot. The metal is thin and 
bright, and the style is close to the light Newcastle balusters 
of about 1745, in which, however, the elongation of the stem 
is more pronounced. It has been suggested that the double 
ogee bowl was used particularly for brandy, although there 
is no evidence of any special brandy glasses before the 
introduction of balloons. The shape is certainly quite 
suitable, perhaps too much so to be accidental, but it may 
be doubted whether the ritual of drinking liqueur brandy 
was established at this time. 

Fig. XVI is a slightly heavier and earlier glass in a darkish 
grey, very reflective metal, with a simple stem, which is 
really a swelling knop rather than a baluster, and again a 
plain foot. The waisted bowl is unusual and perhaps derives 
from German models. A comparison of Figs. XIV-XVI 
shows very well the gradual reduction in weight and the 
increasing lightness of design over about thirty years. Before 
the Excise Act glasses of this type were usually plain, and 
they still have the dignity and shapeliness of the classical 
style, of which they may be regarded as the latest develop- 
ments. 

The prototype of the air twist stems, which came into 
general use after about 1740, may be found in the incised 
twists of much earlier date. Early types of baluster (c. 1690) 
are known which have incised or wrythen stems involving 
the balusters. In this collection there is a punch glass of 
about 1710 with a gadroon moulded bowl and a two-knopped 
stem. The stem and knops are incised, and the foot is 
folded. Subsequently, the fashion for incised stems appears 
to have lapsed until the middle of the century. The quaint 
conical-bowled wine glass (Fig. XIX) belongs to the incised 
revival, and must be dated about 1750. The bowl has dimple 
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c. 1750. 


6 1/10 in. 


5 7 10 in. 


Fig. XVII. 
Wine glass. 
Height 5 3/5in. 
Fig. XVIII. 
Wine glass. 
Height 7in. 
Fig. XIX. Wine glass. 
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moulding and the foot is folded, this last being seldom found 
on later glasses, and according to some authorities not at all 
on glasses with incised stems. Astonishingly few have 
undecorated bowls ; nearly all have dimple moulding, rib- 
bing or fluting. On the punch glass referred to, a slight 
imperfection appears at the joint of stem and bowl, which 
suggests that on account of the twist on the stem the joint 
was difficult to make neatly and that the decoration may 
have been intended as camouflage. 

The last two glasses (Fig. XVII and XVIII) are both air 
twists and both rather late. Fig. XVII, with a double ogee 
bowl, is of the period 1755-60. The original air spiral was 
merely a convolution of elongated tears, first seen in coarse 
pairs which when brilliant are called mercurial twists. The 
present example is more complicated, having four air tubes 
wrapped round a central core. This is not a rare glass, but 
an attractive specimen of a type which a collector might 
find at any dealer. 

Fig. XVIII belongs to the distinguished family of drawn 
trumpets, but late in the series, because of the fine, thread- 
like tubes of its air twist. The handle is rare, and it has 
been said that such glasses were intended for hot drinks, 
or for jellies and custards. Neither seems very likely. 
Perhaps they were designed for the aged, or those with an 
infirm grip, to whom the handle would have been a comfort. 
Unlike all the others illustrated, this is a two-piece glass, 
the bowl being drawn out to make the stem, with the foot, 
which may be plain or folded or sometimes domed, forming 
the second piece. Drawn trumpets with thick, plain stems 
appear early in the XVIIIth century, and were frequently 
made of magnificent baluster metal with beautifully formed 
tears. They survive in considerable numbers, which proves 
their popularity and longevity as a species. They are, 
furthermore, one of the few types from which any wine can 
be drunk, so that they are still sought after for use rather than 
ornament in sets of four or more, either matching or 
harlequin. 

The selection of glasses described makes no sort of claim 
to comprehensiveness. In balusters alone there are many 
types which have not been mentioned ; nothing has been 
said of the opaque twists, perhaps the most familiar of all ; 
nor of glass other than drinking glasses, such as candlesticks, 
bowls, decanters, and the whole range of decorated, engraved 
and cut glass. But the illustrations do give some idea of the 
qualities of fine glass, and of the beauty and variety to be 
found in only a small part of the field. There is nothing 
difficult about glass: forgeries are rare, and the question of 
condition, often so troublesome, scarcely arises. Yet as a 
branch of collecting it has been undeservedly neglected, 
largely because its beauty, especially when shown in combina- 
tion with porcelain or silver, has not generally been realised. 
It is consequently one of the few antiques whose prices have 
not soared beyond the reach of the collector of modest means. 

In conclusion, I should like to thank the owner of this 
collection for his permission to publish, and for much 
invaluable help. 
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A SHAFT FROM APOLLO'S BOW : © 


it is so hopelessly upper class that it is entirely unaware 

of the contemporary world. Just as no single character 
in Jane Austen’s novels of the period was affected by nor 
even conscious of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
wars, so the well-paid portraitists and polite landscapists at 
Burlington House continued to depict aristocracy, pluto- 
cracy, and the equestrian classes in their treasure-filled rooms 
and landscape parks throughout two world wars and the 
periods of disastrous peace between them and since. As for 
landscape: Jane comes to mind again with her dictum, 
‘To sit in the shade on a fine day and look upon verdure is 
the most perfect refreshment.’’ Not a motor-car (non-U, 
‘“‘automobile’”’) was seen on these walls, though hardly a 
horse was left outside the royal, ducal, or such exalted 
stables. Not a factory nor a council house intruded. Con- 
versation Pieces in stately homes persisted, without a hint 
that any conversation in such circumstances might be 
interrupted by the call to show a coach-load of day-tripping 
proletarians round the stately home at half a crown a 
head. Miss Nancy Mitford could safely pass through these 
galleries without blinkers or blinking. Everything was 
perfectly U. 

Even when the Academy risked contact with the modern 
world by allowing the proceedings at the Annual Banquet to 
be broadcast, Presidents redeemed the situation by looking 
upon the wine when it was red, and with a gentlemanly swear- 
word or two shocking the hoi-polloi. All this was perfectly 
in the XVIIIth-century tradition. ENCOUNTER has taught 
us that the language and behaviour of the highest and the 
lowest classes have this uninhibited nature in common; 
only the timid and miserable middle-class, aping what it 
believes to be correct, is constrained to teetotal decorum. 

This year something strange has happened within the 
precincts of Burlington House. It is no longer clearly 


[i has always been held against the Royal Academy that 


SEGOVIA 


EGOVIA is a talented young Spanish artist of twenty- 

seven. Despite his youth, his style has already under- 

gone considerable changes, but he is closely associated 
with the so-called ‘‘new realists.’ He nevertheless paints 
the subjects that have now become identified with their 
work, the chairs, the fish and so on, in a distinctive and 
highly personal manner. 

Segovia, who is the son of the distinguished musician, 
has already had several one-man shows and his work is now 
to be seen in London at the O’Hana Gallery. His painting 
is assured, and, apart from its merits, the fact that in it he is 
not content merely to follow the fashion of the moment 
commands our respect. 

He is a personal friend of Bernard Buffet, whose influence 
is apparent in much of his work, but one equally senses that 
his Spanish blood has strongly conditioned his painting. 
For there is about his pictures an element of passion that 
had always been to the fore in Spanish painting. From 
Ribalta, and before, to Picasso it has given fire to the visual 
arts of Spain ; and it is just this tendency that in our own time 
has redeemed Miro from triviality. 

Nevertheless, coupled with his expression of passion, 
Segovia displays a delicate sensitivity, and it is this union 
of apparently contradictory tendencies that gives his work its 
distinctive flavour. For while his subjects are often those of 
the new realists his approach to them is different from theirs. 
He sees the objects of still-life he paints not as props in a 
dehumanised world but rather as things of beauty in them- 
selves. He is not concerned with jarring our sensibilities, 
either by the handling of his paint or in the method of 
presenting his subject. But this does not mean that his work 
is not forceful. 
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The R.A, Goes Non-U 


evident that one of the major occupations in this country is 
that of being headmaster or headmistress of a public school, 
a bishop, or a city liveryman. Actors, dancers, and those 
fellows who run a mile in four minutes (‘‘What’s the hurry ?”’ 
as somebody pertinently asked at the Oxford Union) have 
captured the portraits. But for Sir Alfred Munnings, 
gallantly fighting to the last ditch and hurdle, not a horse 
is to be seen. One might as well be in the world outside. 

On the other hand, one of the large, blatant subject 
pictures is a satirical joke depicting the expansive front of a 
very flashy automobile alongside the fronts of its nouveau 
riche owners. This is called ‘‘Success Story.”” There are 
those who think it typifies the whole proletarian invasion of 
privilege. It is not so much an innovation of painterly 
methods—one can look upon Braque with breeding, can 
touch Miro and remain undefiled—but of vulgar subject. 
Another of these pieces of humour in a like vein of inverted 
snobbery is called ‘‘Marriage 4 la Mode”—this time the 
bride and bridegroom of the dreariest working class type 
cutting their wedding cake. Elsewhere, in a burst of con- 
temporaneousness, we have ‘“‘Cops and Robbers,’ a boy’s 
magazine illustration of a police chase outside a motor garage; 
and another crowd of people at ““The Dogs.”’ Clearly it is 
not only the people who are going to the dogs. Elsewhere, 
Mr. Lowry gives us not one of his industrial landscapes which 
translate the industrial scene into decorous pattern (though 
that is intrusion enough on these walls), but a ‘Funeral * 
Party” of mourners in those ill-fitting bowler hats which only 
he and the low comedians of unspeakable depths ever put 
on the human head. What The Tailor and Cutter will have 
to say about these things we dare not contemplate. 

Meantime, people of taste and discernment are driven to 
travel in cabs (non-U ‘‘taxis’’) to Whitechapel, where 
Nicholas de Stael, the most fastidious of artists, loses all but 
the most tenuous contact with the vulgar world, 


Segovia’s pictures vary a good deal in quality. At times 
they are frankly pedestrian, while at others he rises to con- 
siderable heights. Much of his work is virtually colourless, 
but in it he nevertheless succeeds in implying the nature of 
objects ; his chair, however far short it falls of Van Gogh’s 
magic evocation of beauty in a similar subject, conveys the 
suggestion of actuality, and his dead fish is “‘realistic” in a 
positive sense of 
that word. 

One of his best 
pictures at the 
O’Hana Gallery 
is ‘‘Flowers.”’ In 
it we see him at 
once at his most 
forceful and his 
most sensitive. It 
is, in fact, a 
curious picture 
and one of con- 
siderable merit. 
For it is power- 
ful, but at the 
same time is 
eloquent of a 
delicate, almost 
fragile sensitiv- 
ity. 

Segovia is a 
young artist to 
be watched. 
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VIEWS AND NEWS 
OF ART IN AMERICA 


By PROFESSOR ERIK LARSEN Litt.D., M.A. 


with the exquisite ensemble that the Kress Foundation 

presented to the M. H. De Young Memorial Museum of 
San Francisco, California. But the dynamic and knowledgeable 
director of that Institution, Dr. Walter Heil, apparently has no 
intention to content himself with what amounts already to a 
major achievement. Under his guidance the San Francisco 
Museum seems well on the way to becoming one of the 
country’s ranking galleries. A large share of the credit goes, of 
course, to such enlightened patrons as Mr. and Mrs. Oakes, 
whose open hands and public spirit were instrumental in 
securing recent, highly significant additions to the De Young’s 
permanent collections. The City of the Golden Gate, for a long 
time the main cultural centre on the west coast, might in 
consequence gain nation-wide stature very shortly as a focal 
point for art historical studies. 

The Roscoe and Margaret Oakes Collection was first opened 
to the public on May ist, 1953. It then consisted in the main of 
French Period Rooms with apposite outstanding pieces of 
furniture, paintings, sculpture and a series of four important 
Beauvais tapestries. These were followed up with the presenta- 
tion of an outdoor garden in the style of the XVIIIth century ; 


L year, I had the pleasure of acquainting my readers 


and with important paintings, such as Rubens’ “Rogier 
Clarisse’"’; Van Dyck’s “Portrait of a Lady’’; two signed 
canvases by Francois Boucher; and works by Poussin, 


Lepicié, Reynolds and Roslin. 

Currently, the De Young Museum exhibits eight “‘new”’ 
masterpieces that were added to the Oakes Collection. The 
acquisitions comprise two Rembrandts: first, the honest 
effigy of Joris de Caullery, erstwhile vintner and innkeeper, 
who later became a ship’s captain and had himself portrayed 
holding a musket and wearing a sword. The former innkeeper 
has come up in the world, and Rembrandt treated his braggadocio 
with quiet irony. The latter quality, though, does not come too 
conspicuously to the fore. The year is 1632 ; it spells the begin- 
ning of the artist’s Amsterdam career and his own desire for 
worldly success. When one competes with craftsmen such as 
Thomas de Keyzer for public favour, it behoves to curb his 
imagination! The second Rembrandt, illustrated here, is a 
self-portrait ; it dates from 1653, and there is no more reason for 
artistic restraint. Having evolved an Impressionistic technique 
that suited his psychological quest for the inner man, Rembrandt 
left us here much more than a conventional likeness. It is the 
artist who, having abandoned hope of achieving broad recogni- 
tion, turns eye and pen toward the goals that appear of utmost 
importance to him now: the striving for deep and intense 
colouring, allied to a quasi religious search for the soul beneath 
flesh and bones. 

This great painting, unquestionably by the master’s own 
hand, caused art critics many a headache. Considering our 
modern tendency to deride replicas and to postulate that no 
artist of, for example, Rembrandt’s excellence can be expected 
to repeat himself literally, the re-currence of an identical 
composition at the Dresden Gallery, also signed, and dated 
four years later in the painter’s career, made for arduous and 
contrived explanations. Happily, painterly transcendency 
prevailed over formalistic objections, and the restrictionists lost 
the day. 

Frans Hals is represented with an excellent early portrait : 
““A Cavalier in White.”’ The head is carefully and expressively 
modelled, as consistent with the period of the artist’s develop- 
ment (beginning of the ‘thirties) from which the canvas 
originates. In the dazzling whites of the garment, however, we 
find already the broad touches that constitute the chief features 
and attraction of Hals’ artistic handwriting. Anthony van Dyck 
contributes a representative double-portrait, here called ‘‘The 
Duchess of Croy and her Young Son.” It was probably executed 
toward the end of the artist’s second Antwerp period, or, if the 
inscription on the painting be reliable, in 1634—during the 
master’s temporary return to the Continent. 

The French School contributes three most interesting items. 
Nicolas Poussin’s “‘Holy Family with St. Anne, St. Elizabeth 
and the Infant Baptist’’ stems from the artist’s second Roman 
sojourn, to which we owe his greatest masterpieces. Religious 
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Detail. 


Rembrandt Harmensz van Rijn. Self-portrait. 
The Roscoe and Margaret Oakes Collection. 
Photograph courtesy Duveen Brothers, New York. 


works are of great rarity from that period, and the present 
canvas, done around mid-century, bears witness to deep 
religious feeling arrayed in the cloth of harmonious classic 
composition. The figures are monumentally set before an 
idealised view of the Roman Campagna. 

Jean Marc Nattier portrays ‘‘Madame Boudrey as the Muse 
Erato’’ with his customary skill and charm. 

Finally, there is a most unusual Jacques Louis David. The 
subject being the ‘“‘Baroness Emilie Meunier,’’ one of the 
artist’s twin daughters, David strayed in this particular instance 
from the linear and carefully finished execution that we cus- 
tomarily associate with his style. The young woman appears 
magically alive under free and broad treatment, foreshadowing 
at this early date (1812) all the fascination and technical 
conquests of Manet and Delacroix. But although the definitively 
“modern” look of the David canvas strikes us as unique within 
the framework of early XIXth-century French painting, there 
are threads of similar conception found to be leading across the 
Channel. Thus, Raeburn’s portrait of “Sir Duncan Campbell, 
Bart,’’ that depicts the young officer in the uniform of the 
Third Regiment of Scots Guards.' It is done with the utmost 
bravura, and in a singularly loose and bold technique that defies 
any other characterisation but “‘impressionism avant la lettre.”’ 
The scarlet coat edged with gold braid, standing out against the 
red sash and dark breeches, make for an enticing colour 
symphony, and place the dazzling canvas among the best 
examples of Raeburn’s art in America. It most felicitously 
rounds out the memorable group of recent Oakes gifts to the 
San Francisco Institution. 


! As a regiment of Foot Guards of an English king they were 
first commissioned by King Charles I in 1642. Survivors were 
appointed as King Charles II Life Guard of Foot in Scotland in 
1650, and after his Restoration he re-commissioned the Regiment in 
1662. They were not brought south until 1686, and not until the 
Act of Union in 1707 were they put on the same footing as the First 
and Coldstream Regiment of Foot Guards. In 1713, they were 
called the Third Regiment of Foot Guards. In 1831, their name was 
changed to Scots Fusilier Guards. In 1877, Queen Victoria restored 
their name of Scots Guards. When William IV gave them the title 
Scots Fusilier Guards they adopted the bearskin caps previously 
worn by the Grenadier Guards, but unlike the other Guards they 
have no plume. King’s Guards, Horse and Foot, by Henry Legg- 
Bourke. 
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THE ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 
GROSVENOR HOUSE 


June 13—28 


Henry VIII Lent by the 
Hourglass Worshipful 
Salt, 1516. Company of 
Height, 64 in. Goldsmiths. 





HE Antique Dealers’ Fair will be opened on June 13th at Grosvenor House by Lady Eden, the 
Z wife of the Prime Minister. Nothing like it is to be found anywhere else in the world, for no- 

where else have dealers been prepared to co-operate in producing their best and in giving it the 
highest status as regards soundness and quality. That the standard should have been maintained so 
successfully in recent years is remarkable, for there has been an increasing shortage of really fine 
things to meet a steadily expanding demand. Before the war, the exhibitors could have provided 
enough to fill two or three fairs, whereas to-day the pieces shown have had to be carefully collected, 
and they form a high proportion of the best that has been in the market for some time. They are, in 
fact, the top of a sadly thinning layer of cream. The following notes are a selection from an impressive 
display, headed as usual by some distinguished loans. These include pieces lent by H.M. the Queen, 
the Queen Mother, and other members of the Royal Family. The accompanying illustration shows 
a Henry VIII hourglass salt of 1516 in silver gilt, lent by the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths. 
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Gold Communion Cup. St. Petersburg, 1791. Height 13 in. 
Messrs. Wartski, Ltd. 


Stand 31. Messrs. Wartski, Ltd., have always specialised 
in the art of the jeweller in its widest sense, and no more 
sumptuous piece could be found than the gold Communion 
cup which was designed by Catherine the Great and pre- 
sented by her to the Convent of St. Alexander in St. Peters 
burg in memory of Prince Potemkin. The bowl is set with 
four diamond ovals enclosing antique cameos and intaglios 
of subjects from the New Testament. The wheat ears and 
bunches of grapes wrought in gold on the stem represent 
the Holy Bread and Wine. The base is similarly decorated 
to the bowl, and has four more cameos and intaglios in agate, 
jasper, cornelian, sardonyx and turquoise. All of them date 
from the early XVIIIth century and are among the earliest 
known specimens of sacred subjects. They were specially 
chosen by the Empress from her own collection. An inscrip 
tion on the base reads: ‘‘Made by Buch at St. Petersburg 
1791." The presentation to the Convent took place on 
on August 29th, 1793. 


Stand 4. Messrs. Cecil Davis, Ltd., were regular exhibitors 
before the war and now return to the Fair after a few years’ 
interval with a display of English and Irish glass, and a few 
pieces of porcelain. The exhibits fall roughly into three 
sections: first, specimen English drinking glasses of the 
period 1690-1800; secondly, sets of glasses of different 
kinds from the second half of the XVII Ith century and later ; 
and thirdly, Irish and English cut glass from about 1780 
onwards. There is also a group of candlesticks and candela- 
bra. The most important single piece is an English punch 
bowl of about 1700 which is described and illustrated in 
Rare English Glasses of the 17th and 18th Centuries, by J. 
Bles. It bears the arms and crest of the Fitzherbert family 
engraved in diamond point. The illustration shows an 
attractive commemoration goblet, dated 1797, and two 
Nelson goblets, one engraved with the Victory and the other 
with the funeral canopy. The bucket bowls above square 
cut and moulded feet are characteristic of the period, but 
authentic Nelson glasses are rare. 
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(a) Nelson Goblet. Height 63 in. (6) Commemoration Goblet,1797. Height8in. (c) Nelson Goblet. Height 63 in. 
Messrs. Cecil Davis, Ltd. 
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Pair of Magnum Size Decanters. 
Height 11} in. 
Messrs. Delomosne & Son, Ltd. 


Stand 14. The exhibits of Messrs. Delomosne & Son, Ltd., 
are divided between porcelain and glass. One illustration shows 
an attractive Bow group of about 1760 with a boy singing and a girl 
accompanying him on a dulcimer. The high scrolled base is 
decorated in puce and blue; the boy wears a pale puce coat, a 
yellow vest, and pale blue breeches; the girl has a bright blue 
bodice and a flowered skirt. Like so many Bow pieces, this one is 
not marked. 





Bow Group. c. 1760. 
Height 7} in. 
Messrs. Delomosne & Son, Ltd. 
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The pair of decanters are English of about 1810/ 
20 and are unusual in being of magnum size 
(height 11} in.), although this is not obvious from 
the photograph. They have their original matching 
stoppers, and the glass is brilliantly cut. There is 
also a magnificent pair of wall lights (c. 1790), each 
with five branches and with centre spires and urn- 
shaped finials of Adam design. 


Messrs. Delomosne have specialised in Stuart 
needlework pictures and a group of these is also 
shown. 


Stand 54. Messrs. M. Hakim are showing 
jewellery, watches, and objects of vertu, including an 
Irish gold freedom box (Dublin, 1794) which was 
presented to Lord Howe. An inscription on the 
back reads: ‘“The Freedom of the City of Kilkenny 
was unanimously voted to Richard, Earl Howe, 
Vice-Admiral of England, by whose abilities and 
exertions a signal victory was obtained on June rst, 





A Musical Casket. c. 1760. 
Messrs. M. Hakim. 


the Safety and Honour of the British Empire secured 
and a new Splendour given to the British name. 
R. Edmonds, Esq., Mayor, June 26th, 1794.” 
On the top are the arms of the City of Kilkenny and 
those of Lord Howe. 


The illustration shows a remarkable James Cox 
musical casket of about 1760, containing a clock, 
perfume bottles and other articles. On the front 
below the duck is an automaton panel of a procession 
of villagers crossing a bridge. The mounts are of 
ormolu, and the red glass background is inset with 
enamel plaques of landscapes and portraits. 
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Pair of Adam Gilt Console Tables. Width 3 ft.,and on the right the 
top of one of the tables. 


Messrs. Mann & Fleming. 


Regency Cabinet. Width 3 ft. Height 4 ft. 3 in. 
Messrs. Randolph. 





Stand 5. As the focal point of a group of several fine Adam 
pieces, Messrs. Mann & Fleming are showing a marble 
chimney-piece with a concave front, from the collection of 
the Duke of Argyll, Whitton Park, Twickenham. Ov:her 
pieces include a pair of gilt console tables, the tops of which 
are painted with oval landscapes and borders of roses and 
birds. The glass on the tops seems not to be modern, and 
may even be original, for the painting is in an exceptional 
state of preservation. Also of the Adam period is an inlaid 
satinwood desk with a tambour front. This came from the 
collection of Lady Sybil Grant, The Durdans, Surrey, and 
was formerly in the possession of Lord Rosebery. Finally, 
there is a fine Chippendale rococo pier glass, similar to but 
rather smaller and less elaborate than the one at Hagley 
Park illustrated in the Dictionary of English Furniture 
(Vol. II, Pl. gr). 


Stand 37. Messrs. Randolph of Baldock are exhibiting 
a very fine small Regency cabinet veneered in an unknown 
wood resembling rosewood. The ormolu mouldings round 
the panels, and especially the two grotesque masks on the 
corners, are of superb quality, and the inlay is of brass and 
ebony. Also shown are a pair of oval Adam mirrors, and an 
interesting barometer by Russell of Falkirk, with verre 
eglomisé panels and surmounted by Prince of Wales feather 
plumes in ormolu. An exactly similar piece is in the Royal 
Collection at Buckingham Palace. (See H. Clifford Smith, 
Buckingham Palace, Pl. 293.) 
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Small Walnut Dressing Table. c. 1710. 





Chippendale Gilt Mirror. c. 1760. 


Messrs. Mallett & Son. 


Stand 85. Messrs. Mallett & Son can be relied upon to 
show some of the best furniture at the Fair, and this year is 
no exception. In addition to a magnificent red lacquer 
cabinet which at once catches the eye, there are a pair of 
Adam writing-tables and a pair of side-tables en suite, which 
make a very elegant group. Of the walnut pieces, that 
illustrated shows a small dressing-table of about 1710. 
Like much of the best Queen Anne furniture, it relies upon 
simplicity of design and upon the figuring of the burr 
walnut (now pleasantly faded) rather than on a display of 
virtuosity. The plain cabriole legs are beautifully drawn, 
and the decoration is confined to the fluting on the canted 
corners and some unobtrusive banding round the drawers 
and the top. By way of contrast, the Chippendale mirror 
of about 1760 is very much a virtuoso piece. The pierced 
pattern, with its foliated C-scrolls and stalactites, is much 
influenced by the French rococo, and similar designs may 
be found in Chippendale’s Director ; but while there is not 
the opportunity here for the fantastic asymmetry found, for 
instance, in light brackets, it is interesting to notice how the 
detail has been varied. None of the corresponding parts of 
each side are exactly alike. This is a fairly large mirror, 
more than 4 feet high, and of slightly squarer shape than 
usual. 


Stand 24. The paintings by old masters exhibited by 
the Leger Galleries include a signed panel by Frans 
Post (c. 1612-1680) of a coffee plantation in Brazil. 
Post travelled to the West Indies and South America with 
Count Maurice of Nassau-Siegen in 1637 and remained there 
for some years. On his return he painted a number of large 
landscapes, presumably from sketches or from memory. 
But many of his views are topographically accurate, and the 
localities can still be recognised. Among other fine paintings 
is a portrait by J. M. Nattier (1685-1766) of Madame Claire 
des Champs de Marsilly, a niece of Madame de Maintenon, 
and afterwards Viscountess Bolingbroke. She is seen half 
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length, wearing a grey silk dress ornamented with pearls, 
and a blue ribbon. The portrait was formerly in the 
Vagliano collection. Then there is an attractive Constantin 
Netscher (1669-1722) of a Music Party, a typical highly 
finished work, no less admirable than those of the better- 
known Caspar Netscher, especially in the rendering of the 
various textures in the clothes. This picture was in a loan 
exhibition of pictures from private collections at the Kunst- 
halle, Hamburg, in 1922 (No. 248). Also shown is one of 
the remarkable architectural fantasies by Monsu Desiderio, 
in which as usual, the ostensible subject of the picture (in 
this case, Jael and S’sera) is tucked away inacorner. Lastly, 
there is a pleasing interior by David Teniers, and a selection 
of early English water-colours. 





FRANS POST (c. 1612-1680). Coffee Plantation in Brazil. 
Panel 20} in. by 274 in. 
Leger Galleries. 
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James II Salve: 
1685. 


Messrs. Bracher & 
Sydenham. 





Stand 23. Messrs. Bracher & Sydenham of Reading are 
i exhibiting silver and jewellery mainly of the XVIIIth century 
including a fine James II circular salver on a detachable baluster 
foot. It is 11} in. in diameter and bears the maker’s mark 
“R.L.” The arms are those of Petty impaling Williams. In 1690, 
Charles Petty, 1st Baron Shelburne, married Mary, daughter 
and co-heir of Sir John Williams, Bart., of Minster, Kent. 


Stand 78. In addition to pieces of historical interest such as 
medals, firearms, and unusual objects of various kinds in which 
they have always specialised, Gloria Antica are showing some 
fine English furniture. The illustration shows one of an impor- 
tant set of six single mahogany hoop-backed chairs of about 
1740. The wood is finely figured, of a mellow nut-brown colour, 
and the chairs are in perfect untouched condition. The needle- 
work seats are not contemporary. Another interesting and rare 
piece is an early Queen Anne bachelor’s chest (c. 1700) in walnut, 
with three long and two small drawers, and a folding top, 
feather banded on the outside. The smallness of this chest 
(it is under 12 in. deep) makes it exceptionally attractive. 
Finally, there is a good example of the Egyptian taste, which was 
fashionable about 1810, in a sofa table on which the lyre-shaped 
end supports have sphinx heads and paws, with other decorative 
motifs in the same style. 
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Prayer Rug. Asia Minor. XVIIIth century. 5 ft. 9 in. by 
4 ft. 2 in. 


The Vigo Art Galleries. 


Stand 62. The Vigo Art Galleries are special- 
ists in Oriental carpets, and we reproduce an antique 
Ghiordes prayer rug from Asia Minor. The floral 
design, composed of stylised carnations, is woven in 
soft shades of red and blue. These XVIIIth- 
century prayer rugs are often found to have worn 
very thin from long use and to have been much 
repaired ; but the present example is in fine condi- 
tion, with the colours fresh and unfaded. Early 
collectors’ rugs of this type are not suitable for the 
wear and tear of everyday use, being both too preci- 
ous and too fragile, but there are also shown a 
number of relatively inexpensive European rugs, 
which are nevertheless antiques. Both Aubusson 
and Savonnerie made small pieces as well as large 
carpets, although small Savonnerie rugs are rare. 
Both are represented here, and, in addition, there 
are several attractive pieces in needlework. 





Mahogany Chair. (One of a set.) c. 1740. 
Gloria Antica. 
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Jug with Stand and Lamp. Paul Storr. 1805 


Silver-gilt Tiger-ware Jug. London, 
Silver-gilt Spoon. London, 1560. 
Messrs. H. R. Jessop, Ltd. 


. 





1577: 


Stand 52. The exhibits of Messrs. Garrard & Co., Ltd., are divided 
between silver, jewellery, and clocks. The silver includes three pieces by 
Paul Storr, of which the earliest is a jug with a stand and lamp, hall-marked 
1805. The arms are probably those of an embassy, and appear in several 
places on the stand as well as on the jug. Another noble piece, by Paul 
Storr, in association with Messrs. Rundell, Bridge & Rundell, 1815, is a 
copy of the Warwick Vase in silver-gilt on a massive square plinth. Storr 
made several such copies, of which this would seem to be one of the earliest ; 
they are discussed by N. M. Penzer in his article ‘‘Copies of the Warwick 
Vase”’ (APOLLO, March, 1956). 

The clocks include a very fine early bracket clock by Joseph Knibb 
(c. 1675) and a walnut long-case clock by Thomas Tompion (c. 1695), 
which is numbered 306, both on the movement and on the case. There is 
also an interesting musical clock in a tortoiseshell and ormolu case by 
Markwick, Markham and Perigal (c. 1800). It plays four tunes, whose 
titles are inscribed on the dial in Turkish, suggesting that the clock was 
made for a Turkish client. 

Filigree, except for rather poor Oriental work, is not made to-day. 
The necklace and brooch also shown in gold filigree set with pink topaz and 
chrysoberyls may not be the most sumptuous productions of the early 
XIXth century but they have a charm of their own, and it is interesting to 
compare them with some of the squarer, chunkier, modern designs. 


Messrs. Garrard 
& Co., Ltd. 





Copy of the Warwick Vase. Paul Storr. 1815. 


Stand 58. The silver shown by Messrs. H. R. Jessop, 
Ltd. includes an Elizabethan Tiger-ware jug with silver-gilt 
mounts, fully hall-marked for London, 1577. The maker’s 
mark, W.H., with a hunting horn below, is not recorded in 
the reference books, but it is probably for William Hunting- 
don, a goldsmith in the parish of St. Vedast, Foster Lane, 
who is known to have been buried there in 1595. This jug 
has the merit of never having been broken, and while the 
chasing on the lid is of the usual type, the pattern of swags 
and birds is unusual on the band of engraving round the 
neck. It is interesting to note that this jug was made in the 
same year that Sir Francis Drake set sail with four ships 
and a pinnace on his voyage round the world. The silver- 
gilt seal top spoon was made in London in 1560, and bears 
the maker’s mark of a bird’s claw. 
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Stand 22. Messrs. Charles Woollett & Sons have, as in previous 
years, a very varied display of furniture, china, and objects of vertu. 
One of the best things is a large miniature by Bernard Lens (1682- 
1740) of Charles I. Lens was of Flemish extraction, and belonged to a 
large family of artists who worked in England over at least three genera- 
tions. He was court painter to both George I and George II, and 
teacher to the Duke of Cumberland and Princess Mary. As a miniature 
painter he was among the best of his time, and he was particularly 
admired as a copyist of Rubens and Vandyck. The present work, 
which is fully signed and dated 1720, is, of course, a copy of the large | 
painting now in the National Gallery. The original once belonged to 
the Elector of Bavaria from whom it was bought by the great Duke of 
Marlborough, and it remained at Blenheim until it was acquired by the 
National Gallery in 1885. On the back of Lens’ copy is an inscription 
Saying that it was painted for the Duke, presumably at Blenheim. 
This seems very likely, for in the Victoria and Albert Museum there is 
a miniature by Lens of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, which is also 
dated 1720. The brilliant colours of the miniature were probably not 
so far from the original as might appear to-day ; for time has not changed 
them, while the oil painting, except for the blue in the sky, which 
looks too bright after its recent cleaning, has considerably darkened. 


Stand 82. The Parker Gallery, in addition to the prints of old 
London, topographical prints of all parts of the world, and the naval, 
military, and sporting prints for which they are well known, are also 





~ $ BERNARD LENS (1682-1740). 
, Charles I. Gouache on vellum. 1g in. 
; by 16} in. 


Messrs. Charles Woollett & Sons. 


CAPT. WILLIAM ELLIOTT, R.N. 
(d. 1792). Action off St. Kitts. 
36 in. by 54 in. 

The Parker Gallery. 


Mexican Embroidered Bedspread: 
Dated'‘1771. 
Messrs. Arditti & Mayorcas. 





showing some interesting paintings. That illustrated is by 
Captain William Elliott, R.N., an artist of remarkable accom- 
plishment, who exhibited at the Royal Academy. It depicts 
the action fought by Admiral Hood (in the Barfleur) against the 
French under Admiral le Comte de Grasse at St. Kitts on 
January 25, 1782. Although Hood failed to prevent the capture 
of the island, his achievement in first turning the French out of 
their anchorage and in beating off subsequent attacks by a 
substantially greater force, was one of the most brilliant things 
done by any British admiral during the war. The painting is 
signed and dated 1790. 

Among the sporting prints there is a rare set of four of the 
Royal Stag Hunt at Windsor, by T. Sutherland, after R. B. 
Davis. These were first published in 1826. 


Stand 94. Messrs. Arditti & Mayorcas are showing a 
selection from their stock of antique textiles from the Gothic 
period to 1830 which is probably unrivalled in Europe Among 
the most interesting rarities is a Mexican embroidered bed- 
spread. On an off-white linen stitched background, the design 
is embroidered in long and short stitch in wool. The colours 
are very fresh and predominantly blues and reds. The inscrip- ‘ 
tion round the coat of arms tells us that the owner of the es 
bedspread was Don Fernando Ruvin de Zelis Pariente y |e eu 
Noriega, that he was governor and mayor of San Luis Potosi, ‘a 44 “4 
and that the piece was made at El Armadillo (now called Villa J wie pAi) ie) 
Morelos) in 1771. ae etl 
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Stand 60. Messrs. Phillips & 
Rixson, Ltd. are showing a very 
ittractive mahogany tea-kettle stand 
»f about 1770, with a lattice-work 
gallery round the octagonal top. The 
top and the tripod base are each 
screwed on to the fluted column. 
Although formerly they were usually 
known as kettle stands, these pieces 
are now often called wine tables ; 
but obviously their uses were, and 
are, manifold. Their popularity 
in recent years has made authentic 
examples very rare. Another rare 
and interesting piece is a Sheraton 
period (c. 1790) jewellery table in 
amboyna wood. The top lifts off 
to uncover the original green baize, 
on which jewellery could be laid. 
One more rarity should also be 
mentioned. This is a Regency rent 
table (c. 1805) in tiger pine. It 
stands on a square base with dolphin 
feet and is one of the smallest of its 
type known, being only 2 ft. 4 in. 
high. The workmanship is of the 
highest quality, and the drawers 
in the frieze run all the way round, without any of the dum- 
mies sometimes found. A sliding panel in the top conceals 
a well, in which, no doubt, the money was kept. 
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Sheraton Jewellery Table. 
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“Rest on the 
Messrs. Agnew & Sons, Ltd. 


Cornelis van Poelenburgh (1586-1667). 


Flight.” 
Panel 15 x 1g in. Signed with initials. 


Stand 17. The paintings exhibited by Messrs. Agnew & 
Sons, Ltd. are not confined to any one school or period ; 
English, Dutch, French and Italian artists are all to be 
found in this selection of high quality works. One of the 
most interesting of the Dutchmen who worked in Rome under 
the influence of Elsheimer was Cornelis van Poelenburgh 
(1586-1667), here represented by a charming ‘‘Rest on the 
Flight into Egypt.”” This is probably an early work and 
should be compared with the picture of the same subject at 
Dresden. His first commissions seem generally to have been 
religious subjects, but later he painted the landscapes with 
mythological nude figures for which he is best known, in a 
style curiously derived from Elsheimer and Albani. Poelen- 
burgh has often been dismissed as just another painter of the 
picturesque ; but at his best he should rank as one of the 
most attractive and original of the Dutch artists in Italy. 
Here also is a John Wootton of Lady Henrietta Harley 
on horseback, with her groom and page boy, a fine work by 
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c. 1790. Height 27 in. Tea-kettle Stand. c.1770. Height 2 ft. 
Messrs. Phillips and Rixon, Ltd. 

the earliest of the English sporting painters; a strongly 

painted sketch of clouds by Constable ; and Gainsborough’s 

portrait of General Meyrick, which was reproduced on 

the front cover of APOLLO in February this year. 
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Table Clock in satinwood case. 
Messrs. Vyse Millard. 


c. 1780. 


Stand 43. Messrs. Vyse Millard of Amersham are 
including in their display of furniture, porcelain and glass a 
table-clock of interesting and unusual design. The case is 
of satinwood, banded with rosewood, of an agreeable mellow 
colour, and the decoration of wheat ears and foliage is of 
considerable delicacy. The niche, obviously intended to 
have a porcelain figure standing in it, is 8} in. high, and the 
clock overall measures 20} in. In contrast to the rather 
elaborate case, the movement is quite plain, and by an 
unknown maker. The date is about 1780. 











Le Bois de Boulogne, 1955. 


MAURICE BRIANCHON 


T the age of 57, Maurice Brianchon is now at the 
A height of his powers. Recognition has come to him 

gradually and steadily. Neither did he achieve sud- 
den, popular fame by inventing a formula with an instant 
appeal, as has recently happened in Paris to one or two of 
his juniors, nor has he had the discouragement of waiting, 
as did some of his predecessors, for the critics and the public 
to realise his worth. He is, in fact, one of the few important 
artists of to-day who have neither been warped and disap- 
pointed because praise was withheld, nor spoiled and petted 
by an exaggerated early success. 

Yet Brianchon was precocious, not because he aimed at or 
achieved painterly virtuosity in his youth, but because, even 
as a child, he was convinced of his vocation. He was born 
in 1899 at Fresnay-sur-Sarthe, a small country town north 
of Le Mans, where he received his schooling. His parents 
approved of his choice of career and when, at the age of 17, 
he moved with them to Paris, he entered the Ecole des Arts 
Decoratifs and studied under Eugéne Morand, father of the 
writer, Paul Morand. 

Morand’s teaching was intelligent. Under him, the 
school had the advantage of visiting teachers, among whom 
was Maurice Denis, that ardent theorist whose influence on 
his contemporaries was a good deal more important than 
his personal achievement as a painter. 

Brianchon’s years of study at the Ecole des Arts Decora- 
tifs was followed by an enthusiastic period in which he 
haunted the Louvre, familiarising himself with its contents 
and copying the pictures that most appealed to him. In 
view of the unusual feeling for colour harmonisation which 
he was soon to develop and which is still his central gift, 
it is not surprising that Veronese, that master of the sumptu- 
ous, both in colour and design, was his first love. Later, he 
fell under the spell of Velasquez, of whom he said, ‘‘C’est 
ainsi qu’il faut peindre.”’ That, too, is not surprising, for to 
emulate Velasquez as a craftsman is every serious artist’s 
ambition. Later still, he was to see Velasquez afresh through 
the eyes of Manet, to learn the art of precision in picture- 
planning from Degas: and even later his natural sense of 
colour was to be refined and strengthened by closer contact 
with Bonnard and Vuillard. 

It is, perhaps, foolish to try to explain an artist’s virtues 
by examining the influence on him, in his early years, of 
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Canvas: 254 in. * 59 in. 


By ERIC NEWION 


other artists. Yet in Brianchon’s case there is a fairly good 
reason for doing so. Every artist with a decided tempera- 
ment of his own finds his natural affinities among the 
painters of the past. They give him, as it were, the courage 
of his own convictions and furnish him with moral support 
in his initial attempts to discover a means of expression. 
But Brianchon, during his formative years, was particularly 
sensitive to such influences. He is, in the best sense of the 
word, an eclectic painter, yet, unlike many eclectics of the 
past, he is capable of digesting his influences and thereby 
enriching his own style. Never has he been a pasticheur. 
The resonant colour-harmonies of his landscapes are not 
those of Bonnard, though Bonnard pointed the way to them : 
the dappled texturings of his foregrounds and foliage may 
echo Vuillard but they never imitate him. The bold patterns 
that so often occur in the backgrounds of his still-lifes may 
have been inspired by Matisse, but Matisse and Brianchon 
differ not only in their handwriting but in their basic inten- 
tion. Occasionally, the placing of those little black sil- 
houettes of seated figures that appear in Brianchon’s beach 
scenes remind one vividly of Degas, but the resemblance is 
superficial. There is a tenderness and a warmth in Brian- 
chon’s scénes de plage that never appear in Degas. The crisp 
accents which, in Degas, merely furnish the foreground, 
become, in Brianchon’s art, human beings who inhabit it. 

Every artist, even the most eclectic, depends ultimately 
not on the qualities he has discovered in the art of his con- 
temporaries, but in his power to assimilate them, to add to 
them and to use them in his own way—a new way. And 
every artist, however sensitive, reveals himself not only by 
what he has assimilated, but also by what he has rejected as 
useless. 

A glance at Brianchon’s work from 1929 onwards, when 
he may be said finally to have discovered his path, shows how 
completely he has refused all forms of extremism—both the 
extreme of temperament that one finds in Soutine and the 
Expressionists and the extreme of intellectual theory as 
exemplified by Seurat. Painting, for Brianchon, was never 
a means of recording a fine frenzy. Nor was it a question of 
deliberate planning. Nor has he, like the Cubists, ever 
worked to a self-conscious programme. He has always 
been an instinctive painter, stimulated by his immediate re- 
sponse to his subject, yet he has always insisted on disciplin- 
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MAURICE BRIANCHON 





ing and refining on the original intuitive stimulus. His 
approach to the act of painting—the method he uses— 
is the only method possible to such an artist. For 
almost all of his landscapes and the decorative fantasies 
based on the theatre or the ballet (but possibly not for his 
still-lifes) he makes a preparatory pen drawing to establish 
forms and textures, and then works on the canvas in the 
studio, using the drawing as an aide mémoire, but working 
out the main tensions of the composition on the canvas itself 
and imposing on it a carefully but courageously invented 
chord of colour selected not so much for its decorative value 
as for its appropriateness to the mood of the subject. 

Whether he paints a long horizontal landscape or beach- 
scene, wide open to the sky, or a ballet composition whose 
animation is concentrated in the foreground, or a still-life of 
objects in the confined interior of the studio, his range of 
mood is narrow. Violence, drama, restlessness, dynamism 
are eliminated. Nor is there any emphasis on the individual 
character of the human inhabitants of his pictures. Hence, 
he is not a portrait painter. When the model intrudes herself, 
as she not infrequently does, into some of his most satisfying 
canvases, she is not an individual but a type. She is dis- 
tinguishable from the bowl of fruit or the vase of flowers 
because she has a more flowing contour or a more imposing 
volume: never because of her animation of gesture or her 
character. 

In fact, that refusal—the refusal characteristic of all 
temperamentally classic painters—to interest himself in 
personality which turns Brianchon away from portraiture 
also makes him incapable of any hint of genre or anecdote. 
Nothing ‘‘happens” in his pictures, as it does in those of 
Degas or Lautrec. The model is static: the vases and fruit 
never set up the diagonal rhythms that imply action. His 
landscapes are at rest: they stretch out in parallel planes 
into the distance: there is no movement: their skies are 
furnished with gently recumbent clouds. The bathers on the 
beaches make no significant gestures. The main scaffolding 
of his compositions is almost always an intersection 
between the horizontals of peace and the verticals of 
stability. 

It follows that an artist who so consistently rejects the 
anxieties and the tensions of life must compensate by an 
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Nu. 1944. 


Canvas 28} in. < 36} in. 


Le Compotier de 
Cerises Noires. 1942 
Canvas 284 ‘n. « 36} in. 
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almost excessive sensitivity to its quieter harmonies and its 
more delicate gradations if he is to avoid the perils of too 
much sweetness or a too pervading calm. That is exactly 
where Brianchon is remarkable. For all his gentleness, 
no one could accuse him of being too unemphatic to be 
interesting. Each one of his canvases contains its own small 
shock of surprise. Each one is the result of an unfailing 
pictorial inventiveness. And each one of them has in it 
that element of strangeness that distinguishes beauty built 
on a painter’s device from beauty passionately extracted 
from a personal experience. Although Brianchon is so 
consistent and so professional in his approach to painting, 
he never falls back on a formula. 

Sometimes the surprise in his paintings is principally 
dependent on the colour which is never repetitive and always 
resonant. Flashes of maroon and turquoise punctuated with 
spots of gold sing against carefully distributed areas of cool 
grey and black: or spring foliage of an acid Chartreuse 
yellow separates a pink sky from a dull amethyst foreground 
broken by pale colourless figures: or a slab of parchment- 
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coloured grass is relieved by discreet touches of orange and 
grey-blue: or the scarlet and ochre pattern of a wall-paper 
turns bunches of black and green grapes into a pageant. 

Sometimes the surprise resides mainly in the composition 
—the narrow strip of sky and the enormous empty space in 
the foreground of a flat landscape: or the patterning of 
tree-trunks and railings in a park: or the pale, ghostly 
shapes of chairs arranged with seeming casualness on a wide 
beach that occupies the lower nine-tenths of a canvas. 

All this is the product of an unusually happy marriage 
between pictorial invention and an acute eye. Not often 
does Brianchon succumb to any particular type of experience. 
He is, it seems, equally capable of enjoying himself (and of 
communicating enjoyment) beside the sea, on the plain, in 
the forest, on the racecourse or indoors. But there is one 
theme that does recur as though it held a special meaning 
for him. His interest in the theatre and especially in the 
Commedia dell’Arte must date from the occasion when he 
was asked to design costumes and décor for Jean-Louis 
Barrault. The two commissions—Fausses Confidences and 
La Seconde Surprise de l’ Amour—introduced him to a world of 
human beings already half absorbed into the world of art. 
It was a world that suited him admirably because it provided 


his decorative sense, highly developed in any case, with ready 
made material. The figure of Harlequin recurs in many o} 
his designs for tapestries and murals. This was no romanti 
obsession : Brianchon is too classic a painter to depend on a: 
obsession. Harlequin became a useful pictorial point o: 
departure. These decorative panels that derive from th: 
theatre or the ballet are not his best works. In fact they 
alone among his paintings, tend to be stylised and a littl: 
artificial: but they contain some of his most enchanting 
colour harmonies. And after all, it is in his chromatic 
enchantment that Brianchon is inimitable. 

To-day that gift is more precious than ever. In an age 
when the younger artists are experimenting with strange 
overtones of bitterness and refusing to recognise the delect 
able or the luxuriant, Brianchon and his former studio 
companion, Legueult, are almost alone in painting ‘‘happy’”’ 
pictures. Matisse is no longer with us to dispense that 
elegant joyfulness that is so essentially French, but whose 
secret is being lost in France. Brianchon may be neither as 
daring nor as vivid as Matisse, but his fund of sheer charm is 
even greater. 


All the illustrations are by courtesy of Messrs. Tooth & Sons 





EDOUARD GOERG 


N the paintings of Edouard Goérg we find a freely 
I expressed sensuality and an attachment to fleshly things 

so naive that all thought of eroticism is banished from 
the spectator’s mind, which are perhaps explained by the 
fact that he is half-English. Goérg’s work, delightfully 
iconoclastic and more Flemish, if anything, than French, is 
the triumph of intuition over reason. The apocalyptic 
scenes of his early years have given way now to more classic 
religious subjects with a very slight affinity to El Greco, but 
in general he is closer to the spirit of the Belgian painter 
Ensor. He has the love of matter of all the Flemish painters, 
a passion which has enabled him to develop, over the years, 
a soft gum-like quality in his colours which somehow never 





Le Christ Entre Les Deux Carrons. 1954 
Private collection. 
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By IAN SKYE 


A recent photograph 
of Edouard Goérg 


destroys the lightness of feeling given by his subjects. His 
satirical studies share very closely the feeling of Rouault, 
but all in all he stands alone, belonging to no school, no 
single national art, no tendency. 

Goérg is famous, first and foremost, as the painter of 
soft, palpable, melancholic nudes and abundant cascades of 
flowers. No painter on earth can have depicted so many 
thirteen-year-old adolescents in the course of a remarkably 
homogenic career, and few others would have thought of 
portraying a bride, as Goérg once did, naked save for a veil 
—yet what could be more suitable and eloquent ? 

Goérg was born in Sydney in June, 1893, of a French 
father and an English mother. From the age of three to 
seven he lived in Hampstead, and he has been a frequent 
visitor to England. As a child in Paris, his parents always 
insisted on him speaking English at table, and during the 
Occupation he made a point of reading almost nothing but 
English literature: as a consequence he speaks English 
perfectly. 

When I called on Goérg recently in his studio near the 
Lion of Belfort he was working on a portrait of four young 
brothers, and he showed me his other recent paintings—a 
group of satyrs and a faintly lascivious canvas called ‘‘Le 
Couple,’”’ in which a spray of red flowers lies eloquently 
between the confronted thighs. His earlier transparency 
formula is giving way now to a preference for sheer impasto, 
which Goérg says expresses his feelings better and resists 
better the effect of time on pigment. 
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EDOUARD GOERG 





Le Modele et Son Peintre. 1952. 


Goérg lives surrounded by objects of African art and 
furniture, but has never been to Africa. His walls are 
papered here and there with American cinema pin-up 
photos culled from papers—many of his pictures have been 
inspired by them—and with his own, sensuous working 
drawings, in which he tries above all to make cunning use of 
the white, undrawn part of the sketch. 

Dividing his time between Paris and his country home, 
which he shares with a wife, a daughter and nine cats, Goérg 
manages to work a full workman’s eight-hour day, a virtue 
he tries to induce in all his pupils. 

Goérg does weekly corrections at the Beaux-Arts and 
taught also, until recently, at the Académie de la Grande- 
Chaumiére. He gave this latter appointment up because 
of the number of middle-aged dilletante painters whom he 
was obliged to coach; nevertheless, he is glad to see that 
more people paint to-day than ever before. 

He says: ‘‘To-day everybody seems to paint and even 
more people are interested in painting. This is very 
encouraging. The painter’s art remains as difficult as ever, 
but this harvest of painters ought to produce something 
valid. We may expect the nature of art to grow wider as 
times goes by.” 

Goérg condemns abstract art. ‘‘It is a phase, but not as 
serious as people think,” he says. ‘““‘What appealed in 
abstract art was perhaps that it was a sort of international 
language. Then, of course, there was the fact that Villon, 
who has always been a great painter, was only really dis- 
covered eight or ten years ago, and this ‘‘discovery”’ led to 
a rebirth of the abstract art of the twenties. But art is not 
international or even national: only the individual artist 
matters, and he can only express himself. Painting is 
something which amplifies man and leads to spirituality. 

“Painting is a series of conventional signs which a painter 
uses to make himself seen, heard and understood. I think 


this is generally accepted now and painting has become 
expressionistic—look at Dauchot, Lorjou, Buffet, Bellias. 
The age of schools is over, at least for the time being.” 

Goérg’s last English exhibition was at Gimpel Fils in 
1949, but he plans English and American exhibitions in the 
near future. 

Goérg says he seeks to give painting back its ‘‘original 
spirituality.”” He objects to ‘‘art for technique’s sake,”’ and 
chooses an abundant, sensuous palette for expressionistic 
reasons. 

“Since Cézanne, painters have been trying to re-do the 
museums whilst using real people and scenes as subjects,” 
Goérg says. ‘But if you really feel nature you cannot 
transcribe it in museum terms. An artist needs to seek, not 
others, not the masters even, but himself. He spends all 
his life in search of himself. In fact, painting is a craft 
on which you set out with the certainty of never arriving.” 

Goérg’s formative years were as a pupil of Maurice 
Denis. Goérg chose Denis because he was the disciple of 
Gauguin. He worked for two years under Denis at the 
Académie Ranson, from 1tg12 to 1914, then, on a caprice, 
set off for India with no passport and almost no money, 
and without telling his parents that he was going. After 
an adventurous journey he returned to Paris just in time to 
enlist. In 1919, on demobilisation from the army, he went 
back to Denis’ studio. 

He exhibited for the first time at the Salon des Inde- 
pendents in 1922, and later frequented other salons and 
group exhibitions. He says that when he first saw his 
pictures exhibited at the Berthe Weill gallery beside those of 
Picasso, Marquet, Matisse, etc., he despaired of ever becom- 
ing a painter. But the dealer-collector Paul Guillaume took 
an interest in him, and since 1930 his career has been in 
steady ascension. In 1949, he won the Prix Hallmark, out 
of eight thousand contestants. 





ROGER BEZOMBES 


HE fishermen of Jansem, the peasants of Minaux, the 
prostitutes of Toulouse-Lautrec would have little 
meaning for us in art if one binding factor did not 
unite the subject and its realisation: the artist’s respect for 
his model. Cézanne and van Gogh loved the provincial 
life they portrayed, in the same way that Constantin Guys 
loved the life of the upper crust who rode their horses in 
the Bois de Boulogne and across his rhythmic canvases. 
This innate respect of the painter for his subject ‘as made of 
Roger Bezombes the painter of Africa. 
There are two ways in which the European can look at 
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By RUSSELL WARREN HOWE 


Africa. There exist people for whom Africa automatically 
means the picturesque and relatively primitive races of 
the equatorial forest, for whom the cannibal and the 
impoverished nomad are typical Negro Africans; as the 
range of civilisation and uncivilisation is wider in Africa 
than in Europe, this is more grotesque than, say, selecting 
Laplanders or Siberian Yakuts as typical Europeans. These 
same people judge Africa to be ‘“‘basically uncivilised”’ 
because of the lack of iron lungs, bombs and bathrooms, 
carefully ignoring the fact that the ethics of universal human 
charity existing in the West African villages resemble so 
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closely what the Christian Church calls the coming of the 
kingdom of God that Christianity, in Africa, often strikes 


one as an afterthought. To accord a superiority to the 
European civilisation, on these terms, is rather like putting 
the precision engineer above St. Paul or Sappho. The same 
people hold against the African the unbridled gaiety of his 
celebrations, his extrovertive character, his frankness and 
simplicity ; by worshipping the contrary of these things, the 
more backward European mistakes refinement for civilisation 
itself, whereas refinement is in fact only the parody of 
civilisation ; and the only thing civilised about the parody is 
that civilisation had to exist in the first place to make the 
parody possible. There are people who would place the 
Japanese tea ceremony aesthetically higher than a Sango 
initiation dance, which is much as if they were pulling down 
the impasto Rembrandts in the Louvre and putting up, in 
their place, some smooth exquisite cameo brooches. This 
traditional European attitude to things African has always 
been fraught with paradox: coming from a civilisation based 
on a religion which, among other tenets, calls early man’s 
discovery of his nakedness the Fall from Grace, people have 
been found proclaiming that the failure to discover their 
nakedness of the Dahomians of Natitingou is a proof of 
lack of moral fibre. 

Unfortunately, Europeans of this sort are in a majority 
in the European population of Africa itself, and as these 
settlers’ experience of Africa is inevitably greater than that 
of Europeans who stay in Europe, they have influenced the 
nature of thought on Africa for centuries—and to a large 
extent still exercise an influence. Even the ethnologists, the 
people who could least afford the smallest grain of prejudice, 
were victims to the myth of African inferiority, and most of 
the studies produced before the war have to be presented to 
students to-day with varying degrees of reserve and with 
warnings as to their often faulty and hasty conclusions. 
Some written as recently as the ‘thirties have had to be 
removed altogether from university syllabuses in the post- 
war years. 

But there is, of course, another way of looking at Africa, 
and it is gaining ground. It is penetrating art, especially 
literature. 

The painter, however, is generally a simple person, not 
much concerned with other things than paint and canvas, 
and for years the réle of Africa in European painting has 
been largely a lyrical escapism, decorative, pleasant—but 
hardly African. For the painters of the Renaissance, the 
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Roger Bezombes at the window of his 
Paris studio. 


Fig. I. Aubusson tapestry for the 
Maison de la France d’Outremer of the 
Cité Universitaire. 


blackamoor was a plastic excuse for painting a figure in 
black, in a time when it was not possible, as it is to-day, to 
paint a figure in any colour the artist chose. The 
chinoiseries of the XVIIIth century were Chinese-inspired, 
but European. Delacroix on occasion found in exoticism, in 
his passion for Byzantine subjects, an interpretation of 
Romanticism pure, and in his pictures one feels a certain 
identity between the painter and his models, real or 
legendary. Matisse comes a little closer to a valid European- 
painter vision of the Near East. Gauguin, however, stands 
alone as a painter who absorbed himself successfully and 
more or less totally into a different civilisation, that of 
Polynesia. 

The understanding of Negro Africa came slowly. Picasso 
and Derain were struck by the beauty of dancing masks and 
Benin bronzes, and Modigliani penetrated their meaning. 
But Bezombes, although perhaps not wholly free of certain 
European limitations, has had the overriding virtue of 
having made months-long journeys in African countries and 
of having painted, not exoticism, but Africa. 

Bezombes was born in 1913 in Paris and had an erratic 
art education in academies and at the Beaux-Arts, breaking 
off regularly in his studies to earn a living. In 1937 he won 
a State bursary and set off on a tour of White Africa— 
Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia. The influence of Delacroix, 
of Maurice Denis, whom he much admired and whose 
advice on painting he had sought, as well as that of Matisse, 
is evident in the canvases which he brought back from this 
first African journey. Some of these won him a painting 
prize offered by the City of Tunis, and this enabled him to 
revisit Tunisia the following year. 

He exhibited regularly all through the war, some of his 
pictures being shown in such unexpected places as French 
group exhibitions in Bucharest, Sofia and Madrid. In 1943 
he painted Maurice Denis on his hospital deathbed in 
Paris. 

Bezombes’ acquaintance with Black Africa began after 
the war when, in the West African summer of 1946-47, 
he toured French colonies from Mauritania to Dahomey. 
Since then he has travelled widely in Africa and Europe, 
has exhibited in almost every European country on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain as well as in America, and one of his 
most famous pictures, ‘‘La Vierge noire” (Fig. II), with 
the pose of the central figure inspired by Jean Fouquet’s 
XVIIth-century portrayal of Agnes Sorel in the divine réle, 
was Officially exhibited in Rome during Holy Year (1950). 
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ROGER BEZOMBES 


In London, he exhibited a few years ago at Wildenstein’s. 
In Paris his work is to be found at the Musée d’Art Moderne 
and the Musée de la Ville de Paris, while one of his master- 
pieces, perhaps his greatest work, a series of tapestries on 
African themes, can be seen in the reception hall of the 
Overseas-French students’ residential building of the Cité 
Universitaire. The most impressive of these tapestries, 
which cover every inch of wall space in the large room, 
including the panels over the doors, is shown in Fig. I. 

Recent works by Bezombes include a book, L’Exotisme 
dans l’ Art et la Pensée, which traces the réle of non-European 
subjects in European art from early times onwards, a series 
of décors for the Comédie-Frangaise revival, in a new produc- 
tion, of Charles Péguy’s Jeanne d’Arc, and an important 
ceramic decoration in the roof garden of the Bank of France 
building in Tunis, a decoration centred around a copper sun 
which catches the tropical rays of the real one. One of 
France’s busiest painters, he exhibits at just about every 
salon or group exhibition to which he is invited, teaches at 
the Académie Jullian, and still globe-trots whenever he has 
the opportunity. 

His European subjects show the influence of Africa. His 
“‘Ophélie” (Fig. III) shows Ophelia floating past irises which 
have something of the mangrove in them, past heavy humid 
akayku leaves and a thick, impenetrable jungle. His 
Spanish ballet figures have an African air and lighting, 
and his Paris landscapes soak up the sun as though they 
showed a new sort of Dakar built by Europeans on nostalgic 
XIXth-century lines. 

Bezombes takes no sides in painting. Asked what he 
thinks of tendencies totally different from his own, he says : 
‘There is no abstract painting and figurative painting ; 
there is just good painting and bad painting.” 

Bezombes’ palette is extraordinarily vivid without being 
posterlike, and he gives a high lighting value to glossy black 


zones. He has black flowers, black leaves, exalted black 
backgrounds—doubtless another African inspiration. He 
says of his palette: ‘‘I construct by colour. I transform 
light into its colour-equivalent.” 

Bezombes’ canvases are, for the most part, smaller 
than those of his contemporaries—the average Bezombes is 
an 80-point—but he expresses himself on large surfaces 
more and more, thanks to his brilliant tapestries. And he says 
frankly that ‘‘We are at the deathbed of the easel picture. 
I still do easel painting, but it is the last gasp, I suppose, of 
a form of painting which is going out. I am more and more 
interested in the mural. Painting, it seems, is going to be a 
collective adventure. I don’t mean ‘collective’ in the socio- 
political sense ; I mean more people are going to participate 
in the pleasures of art ; it is no longer an exquisite jade to be 
handed round among a few privileged hands.” 

Sitting in his studio, which is as neat and polished as that 
of Vermeer, a rare thing these days when most studios look 
like crosses between junk stores and workshops, and showing 
me his pictures of Africa and the coloured reproductions of 
his portraits of the Moro Naba of the Mossi, the Sultan of 
Zinder, and others of his better-known Negro subjects, 
Bezombes explained to me recently his views on painting 
Africa : 

‘*The important thing is to avoid the anecdotic. Of course 
a portrait is in its essence anecdotic, but I mean that one 
should not be anecdotic in the sense of being picturesque. 
One must not be tempted either by the ethnographic, 
though of course one’s preliminary drawings of costume 
may be full of detail.” 

Bezombes showed me some of his drawings, including 
one of Sudanese Islamic children in the costume they wear 
at the Muslim equivalent of confirmation (Fig. IV). The 
trait is clear and firm, the drawing is accurate, but already 
a subtle balance of rhythm is evident—the working drawing 
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ROGER BEZOMBES 


is already a picture one would be glad to have on one’s walls. 
The ‘‘ethnographic’” and the ‘‘anecdotic’” have been 
surpassed in this vision of a scene which is decidedly both 
anecdotic and ethnographic. 

“‘I suppose what I first went to Africa for,’’ Bezombes 
says, ‘‘was to seek the natural source of our being, as 
Gauguin did in the islands. I went to White Africa and I 
picked up the resonances of our world-wide humanity there, 
and then I went on to humanity in a purer state, the 
unindustrialised civilisation of Black Africa.” 

This search for a purer being compares very obviously 
with the seeking of an unspoiled European humanity which 
Jansem admits draws him to fishermen and peasants and 
which influences the subject-choice of most of the better- 
known younger French painters. There seems to be a 


consciousness in the current generation that for European 
civilisation to save itself from substantial decline it must 
go back to a slightly earlier origin from which it can 
build again, whilst learning from both past and present 
mistakes. 

Of Africa, Bezombes says: ‘‘We find there the oasis of 
life, in the splendour and harmony which has been abolished 


in our mediocre European humanity. Far from Europe, 
far from the XXth-century conception of things, we can 
observe the humble gestures of plain human beings. There 
is a singular voluptuousness in those African days during 
which one lives in complete accord and communion with 
man and things. 

“‘Far from the artificial paradises of Europe, the artificial 
paradises which our ‘civilised’ nerves can no longer do 
without and in search of which we exhaust ourselves in 
dreams that never come true, we can rediscover a 
harmonious, infinite universe which only a completely 
spiritually exhausted person could ever come to the end of.” 

Bezombes believes that art can reconcile and syncretise 
the largely superficial differences between the different 
civilisations of the world, and believes that the present 
generation is the one which will have the good fortune to 
have been born to see this synthesis realised. 

Although Bezombes’ painting is anything but didactic, 
we are thus a long way, by the spirit of the painter himself, 
from the chinoiseries of Watteau or the Chateaubriand-like 
Redskins in an unlikely setting of that other Romanticism 
of that other aprés-guerre, the one of a century ago. With 
Bezombes, painting presents a consciousness of a new 
world offering new blood to the ever-reborn mystery of art. 
The influence of Japanese art on late XIXth-century French 
painting, enormous though it was, could be small to the 
influence of a whole new (new in the sense of ‘‘different’’) 
civilisation making itself known through an interpretation, 
in painting, of another continent. We have had the Negro- 
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Fig. III. Ophélie. Musée des Beaux-Arts de la Ville 


de Paris. 


mask portrait of Gertrude Stein by Picasso and 
the Negro-mask pictures of Zborowsky, Jeanne 
Hébuterne, the painter himself, etc., by Modig- 
liani. Bezombes, on the contrary, interprets Africa 
through European art-forms and with a highly 
European constructive sense of colour. 
Bezombes has gone to one of the sources of 
humanity, possibly the one most accessible to the European 
mind, and though he has not by any means exhausted all 
that Africa has to offer the artist, he can be said to have done 
more in this direction than any other painter. Young African 
painters have undergone the influence of his work, perhaps 
an additional proof of the success of his attempt. He has 
done almost as much for Africa as Gauguin did for Polynesia, 
and as with Gauguin the art stands on its own merits, 
outside of any didactic context. It is decorative and 
harmonious ; it is well drawn; the tones are audacious and 
the forms are pure. But behind this painterly work remains 
a spiritual intention which makes itself felt in the human 
grace of Bezombes’ pictures, and which the painter 
summarises thus : 

‘‘Neither our race, nor our country, nor our age have 
realised a civilisation entirely superior to those created 
before and outside of European influences; we have not 
realised the civilisation which will destroy prejudices based on 
race, religion or ideology.” 


Fig. IV. Catechuménes islamiques au Soudan Frangais. Drawing. 








LES DECORS DE LA 
FAIENCE MARSEILLES 


By PIERRE VANDERMEERSCH 


N France, au 17e siécle, la production de faience 
E décorative est dominée par deux grandes fabriques qui, 

par leurs cuvres, nous permettent de connaitre le 
gout artistique de ce temps. 

D’abord Nevers qui, avec une palette de bleu, jaune, 
vert, violet de manganese et ocre, a su trouver un style qui, 
s’évadant de l’école italienne, crée un décor francais chaud 
et coloré parfaitement adapté a l’art décoratif de cette 
époque. 

Puis Rouen, qui dans un style sobre, avec des moyens 
volontairement simples, nous donne ce magnifique ‘‘style 
rayonnant”’ qui s’allie tout 4 fait 4 la splendeur recherchée 
dans cette période et la mesure qui a toujours dominé la 
production artistique Louis XIV. 

Puis vient le 18e qui, naturellement, évolue, se met au 
goiit du jour et, avec des moyens techniques nouveaux, 
verra l’apogée de la production céramique en France. 

En effet, 4 ce moment, des centaines de fabriques sub- 
ventionnées bien souvent par un mécéne, sortent de terre et 
inondent le pays de leurs produits. 

Si la plupart des objets fabriqués par ces innombrables 
céramistes présentent peu d’intérét tant par le décor que 
par la technique, certains centres nous ont laissé des spéci- 
mens qui atteignent la perfection. 

Parmi ceux-ci, Strasbourg, Nevers, Sceaux, Moustiers, 
Rouen, Marseille. C’est 4 cette derniére ville que nous 
remettrions la palme si nous avions 4 couronner l|’ensemble 
d’une production. 

Car, si Nevers et Rouen, au 17éme et au début du 18éme, 
étaient les seuls 4 présenter des piéces de grande classe, ces 
deux fabriques pendant le 18¢me, ont connu un ralentissement 
a leur essor. 

Nous ne devons pas non plus oublier tout ce que I’art 
céramiste en France doit aux Fréres Hannong qui, les 
premiers, introduisent fa cuisson ‘‘au feu de moufle.” 

L’Ecole de Nevers avait aussi essaimé ses artistes dans 
tous les centres de la France et par eux, au début du 18eme 
siecle, le style nivernais était 4 la base de la plupart des 
décors de faience. 

Cependant, nous croyons pouvoir dire qu’a Marseille, 
les quelques noms de céramistes qui sont venus jusqu’a 
nous et dont nous pouvons étudier les cuvres, nous permet- 
tent de juger de la production d’ensemble de cette ville et de 
dire que c’est bien une des plus belles, sinon la plus parfaite, 
et qu’elle présente 4 nos yeux la qualité d’étre trés par- 
ticuliére, régionaliste, latine. 


Plat Décor “A la 
Farandolle’’ Fab- 
rique de Robert. 
Collection Verdier. 
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Fontaine Fabrique de Robert. 


Collection René Lauth 


Nous ne voulons pas ici étudier chaque fabrique. 
D’autres l’ont fait, et ce n’est pas le but que nous recherchons, 
mais ce 4 quoi nous désirerions aboutir, c’est en examinant 
les piéces que nous ont laissées les artistes provencaux, de 
plaider ce que nous estimons étre une parfaite réussite. _ 

La production céramique Marseillaise peut étre facile- 
ment divisée en deux parties, distinctes chronologiquement 
et techniquement. 

En effet, a la fin du 17@me siécle et dans la premiére 
moitié du 18éme, le décor est au grand feu. Les grandes 
fabriques ont nom: St Jean du Désert, Fauchier, Leroy. 

Dans la deuxi¢me moitié du siécle, le décor est au petit 
feu, dit feu de moufle et les grands producteurs sont: la 
Veuve Perrin, Robert, Bonnefoy. 

Production grand feu. C’est du faubourg de St Jean du 
Désert que sont sorties les premiére productions de faience 
de Marseille ; trés influencées par Nevers 4 ses débuts, le 
décor en bleu et violet de manganése prend peu a peu, 
surtout dans les sujets antiques, une noblesse que nous 
pouvons attribuer 4 la vue et l’étude des magnifiques vestiges 
d’art romain si nombreux en Provence. 

Les plats souvent en forme de soleil, veulent peut étre 
chanter la gloire du roi ou tout simplement le char flamboyant 
d’Apollon, vénération du monde antique. 

Fauchier, dans certaines piéces, est arrivé 4 la quasi 
perfection son emploi du violet de manganése, soit sur fond 
blanc, soit sur fond jaune, poussé au violet foncé, dont on 
connait les difficultés de réussite, fait classer cet artiste 
céramiste parmi les plus grands. 

Prenons, pour appuyer nos dires, les trois soupiéres de 
la Collection L. Dor et l’admirable décor du service 4 
scene de don Quichotte, dont le pourtour volontairement 
foncé fait éclater le décor camaieu jaune du centre, décor 
de lumiére. 

Leroy serait plus classique ; il nous donne une série de 
lambrequins et de motifs stylisés, soit en bleu, soit en 
polychrome qui font encore penser au 17e siécle. 

Cependant, l’emploi de fond jaune alternant avec des 
bleus et des verts, donne une opposition de tons toujours 
de bon goifit et trés lumineux. 

Dans ses décors grotesques comme Moustiers, la fabrique 
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MODERN PAINTINGS 


WATERCOLOURS, PASTELS, GOQUACHES & DRAWINGS 
by 


ADRION, BAUCHANT, DE BELAY, BERTRAM, BOLDINI, 
BOMBOIS, BONHOMME, BOUCHE, BOUDIN, CERIA, 
CHIRICO, COSSON, COURBET, CROSS, DELACROIX, 
DERAIN, DIGNIMONT, DIVERLY, DUFRENOY, DUFRESNE, 
JEAN DUFY, RAOUL DUFY, FANIEL, FAVORY, FRANCK 
BOGGS, FRAYE, FRIESZ, GEN PAUL, GERNEZ, GIMOND, 
GOERG, GRITCHENKO, GROMAIRE, HARPIGNIES, 
HAYDEN, LAMI, LAPRADE, LEEB, LEGRAND, LEPRIN, 
LIMOUSE, LOISEAU, LUCE, MACLET, MANE KATZ, 
MAUFRA, MAVRO, METZINGER, MODIGLIANI, MONTEZIN, 
MORET, PICASSO, DE PISIS, PISSARRO, PRAX, PUY, 
DE SAINT DELIS, SARTHOU, DUNOYER DE SEGONZAC, 
SURVAGE, TERECHKOVITCH, TROUILLEBERT, VALTAT, 
VIEIRA DA SILVA, ZADKINE. 
Ceramics by LAURENS and by ROUAULT 
An Album of poems by GEORGES ROUAULT 


Will be sold by public auction in PARIS at the 


HOTEL DROUOT 


On Wednesday, June 27th, 1956, at 2 p.m. 


M. JACQUES DUBOURG, 
Commissaire Priseur Expert prés le Tribunal Civil 
30, Place de la Madeleine de la Seine 
Paris 126, Boulevard Haussmann, 
Paris 


Savonnerie. 


Me ALPH. BELLIER 


On view Tuesday, June 26th, 1956, from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
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provencale sceur, déborde la verve du décorateur, autant de 
motifs autant de sujets dréles, de caricatures ; l’imagination 
se laisse aller 4 toutes les audaces, a toutes les réussites. 

Et nous voici parvenus 4 l’étude de la production 
céramique de la deuxiéme moitié du 18e. 

Production petit feu, dit feu de moufle, procédé venu 
d’Allemagne et dont les Marseillais allaient user avec un 
heureux bonheur. 

Si jusqu’alors les décorateurs de faience, bridés par les 
difficultés techniques du grand feu et le peu de couleurs 
dont ils pouvaient disposer, avaient produit des piéces ou la 
couleur et les motifs stylisés formaient la base de la décora- 
tion, la venue du petit feu leur permettait de se libérer, et 
c'est pourquoi toutes les fabriques employant ce nouveau 
procédé ont recherché les décors s’efforgant de se rapprocher 
le plus possible de la peinture sur toile et des sujets traités par 
celle-ci; la nature en était la plus grande inspiratrice, et 
dans cette recherche, nous estimons que le décor de la 
céramique Marseillaise a parfaitement obtenu le résultat 
voulu. 

En effet, nous avons déja dit que Marseille devait 
beaucoup aux fabriques plus anciennes, aux pays étrangers 
qui, 4 travers Hannong, avaient trouvé de nouveaux procédés 
qui permettaient aux décorateurs d’arriver plus prés du 
but qu’ils s’étaient assigné et de ne pas étre rebutés par une 
technique draconienne. 

Mais ayant puisé 4 toutes les sources, les fabricants ont 
su parvenir 4 se dégager de toutes influences extérieures et 
créer un style Marseillais et provengal. 

En fait, la plupart des décors des fabriques de cette 
époque, décors assez particuliers 4 chacune, sont assez 
impersonnels et manquent d’ame. 

Les fleurs de Strasbourg sont parfaites, mais elles 
relévent de la planche de botanique ; les décors de Sceaux 
sont charmants, mais sentent I’atelier, la nature est lointaine. 

A Marseille nous trouvons autre chose: nous sentons se 
dégager l’atmosphére de notre Provence semée ¢a et 1a 
des vestiges de Rome. 

La Veuve Perrin, si l’on excepte la toute premiére pro- 
duction 4 l’imitation de Strasbourg, atteint tout de suite a 
la notoriété. 

Tous les fonds sont essayés. Chez elle, outre le fond sur 
émail blanc, nous trouvons les fonds jaunes, bleus, verts 
d’eau, tous les décors employés : 

Fleurs, fleurs et insectes, paysages maritimes, ustensiles, 
paysages avec ruines, animaux, poissons, chinois, orientaux, 
Compagnie des Indes, etc. 

Décor qui malgré I’allure légére est toujours trés étudié, 
trés rythmé, 


Fig. III. 
Assiette 
Décor “‘A la 
Fiéche.”’ 
Fabrique de 
la Veuve 


Collection 
Chevet. 


Perrin. 


Fig. IV. 
Sucrier Dé- 
cor paysage. 
Fabrique de 

Robert. 


Collection J. 
Roubaud. 





Les formes tourmentées frisent quelques fois le rococo 
mais ne tombent jamais dans le mauvais goiit. 

Chez Robert, qui n’emploie, comme Bonnefoy, que les 
fonds blancs, plus de pondération, de mesure, mais un 
goiit tres poussé de l’opposition des couleurs dans les 
bouquets et les paysages, des tons nouveaux apparaissent, 
témoins d’une technique plus poussée. 

Chez Bonnefoy, ot le style et les formes présentent 
déja l’influence Louis XVI, la technique est toujours parfaite, 
le décor de paysages avec ruines ou pastorales est quelques 
fois atténué par une couverte du plus heureux effet. 

Mais une chose est commune dans les décors de ces trois 
fabriques : l’impression de vie qui s’en dégage. Ce ne sont 
pas des natures mortes; c’est l’inspiration, inspiration 
provencale, inspiration latine, ces bouquets de fleurs 
luxuriantes qui viennent d’étre cueillis et embaument 
encore, les assiettes 4 paysages avec le chateau d’If, une 
ruine avec l’olivier tordu par le Mistral, le bateau 4 voile 
carré, la Méditerrannée toujours présente, soit qu’on nous 
peigne ses bords, soit qu’en peignant ses poissons elle nous 
fasse, par la pensée, nous délecter d’une soupe de poissons 
et sur chaque bouquet, la cigale, sans le cri-cri de laquelle 
on ne peut imaginer un paysage de Provence. 

Tout cela est pris sur le vif, foin de dessin d’atelier, la 
nature est 14; le soleil de Provence, le grand soleil du midi 
fixé sur l’émail, il y 4 deux cents ans, réjouit toujours notre 
esprit, enchante encore nos yeux et attendrit notre cceur. 


Fig. V. Assiette Décor. 

“‘Aux Poissons.” Fab- 

rique de la Veuve 
Perrin. 


Collection 
Vandermeersch. 
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Louis XIII needlework carpet. Negro head background, decorated 
with roses and foliage. Size 150 180 inches. 


129 Champs Elysees, Paris Balzac 41-71 
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GALERIE SAINT PLACIDE 


41, rue Saint-Placide, Paris 6° 


Le Prix de la Critique 


Selection of 18 Painters at the 
end of June to be chosen for 


the award during July 


od 


On permanent exhibition 


PRESSMAN — J. J. MORVAN 
SIMON AUGUSTE 


And the young painters of the Gallery 
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GALERIE ROR-VOLMAR 
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M. A. de BLONAY 
Correspondant de Il’ Académie des Sciences Coloniales 
Sculptures —- Paintings 
From 9th to 22nd JUNE, 1956 
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JEANNE BUCHER 
9, ter Boulevard Montparnasse, Paris 6° 
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GALERIE ALLARD 


GALERIE ALLARD 


La deuziéme quinzaine d’Avril, 4 Paris, a été marquée, 
n le sait par la visite du Président de la République Italienne. 

C’est en raison de cet événement que le peintre italien 
Gaétano Carlevaro Persico a choisi cette date pour l’inaugura- 
tion de son exposition a la Galerie Allard, exposition qui a 
onnu un grand succés. 

On a qualifié ce peintre de ‘‘populiste.”” Cette épithéte 
ne s’applique que bien superficiellement 4 un art dont les 
ésonances sont plus vastes, nous semble-t-il que celles 
juimpliquent généralement ce terme. 

Si l’artiste aime les banlieues tristes des villes tentaculaires 
en Urugay ou sur les bord du Tibre—il choisit, pour peindre 
leur vrai visage ; non point l’heure ou les foules y grouillent, 
mais le moment ou, dans les rues encore frémissantes de 
l'activité du jour, les portes se referment sur 1’intimité 
familiale, ou les fenétres viennent de se clére sur le repos 
du soir. 

Et s'il chante avec un lyrisme convaincant la grandeur 
des labeurs quotidiens, la puissance des instruments de 





By CARLEVARO PERSICO 
Galerie Allard 


Faubourgs de Montevideo. 


COVER PLATE 


Not the least fascination of Netherlandish painting of the 
XVth and early XVIth century lies in the reflection which it 
gives of the changing social life of the time. The earthward 
pull of a society rapidly moving to commercial pre-eminence in 
world affairs drew the art away from mediaeval mysticism, and 
when the Guild cities of Bruges, Ghent, and Louvain lost 
status under the policy of the first Habsburgs it was the 
cosmopolitanism of Antwerp which succeeded them. A trading, 
banking, society : a world of merchants. 

The artists of Antwerp and its neighbourhood responded 
to the new note. Metsys, Marinus van Reymerswael. Joose 
van Cleeve, and not least Jan Sanders van Hemessen. Born in 
1504 in the little village of Hemixen which gives him his name, 
Jan came to Antwerp in 1519 and was apprentice to Hendrick 
van Cleve. His rise to the position of established master was 
rapid, for in 1524 he was accepted as a Member of the Guild 
of which later he was to become Dean. He had a teaching studio 
in the city, and his daughter Catharina, three of whose portraits 
we find in the National Gallery, was one of its illustrious pupils. 

Jan Sanders’ favourite early subject was the “Calling of St. 
Matthew,” which kept a tenuous link with Bible story whilst 
depicting the office of the “‘money-man” and 1ts characteristics. 
We have three works by him of this nature in Vienna, others in 
Munich and in Antwerp itself. But in the picture we reproduce 
he has frankly concerned himself with a banker’s office, and 
probably with a double portrait of the banker and his wife. 
The panel thus becomes one of the first renderings of this 
banking theme, and a fascinating record of 1ts accoutrements : 
the ledger, the coins, the objects in precious metals, the scales. 

At present in the hands of Mr. Paul Larsen, authority on 
this school and period, the authenticity of the picture as a 
work by Jan van Hemessen has been confirmed by Dr. Max 
Friedlander. 


travail, l'Homme aujourd’hui s’enorgueillit, ce n'est point, 
cependant la fiévre des temps modernes qu'il décrit. 
Rejoignant les thémes anciens et leur rythme éternel, il peint 
en tonalités assourdies l’apaisement des journées finissantes, 
lorsque la tache est achevée, que retombent inertes, les longs 
bras des grues au bord du fleuve, et que les barques aban- 
données, gardant la forme de la vague qui les a courbées, 
s’assoupissent. Car il aime entre toutes l’heure ot la Natur 
enticre—la mer et le ciel, et les montagnes au loin— 
s’endorment, alanguis, aprés l’ardeur du jour, J.C. M. 





Le Pont neuf. PIERRE DUMONT 


Galerie Andre Maurice 


CORRECTION 


Nous nous excusons auprés de nos lecteurs de l’erreur 
qui s’est glissé dans l’annonce de la Galerie Chardin, paru 
dans notre numéro de Mai. Mais nos lecteurs avertis 
auront rectifié d’euxmémes et lu 50 peintres contemporains au 
lieu de 15, ce qui n’aurait pas permis un hommage digne de 
Chardin. 


STAFFORD BUST? 


The Editor, APOLLO. 


Sir,— This bust, 
evidently inspired by 
the Belvedere Apollo, 
and tentatively placed 
between 1780 and 1820, 
is in gros blue salt glaze, 
on unmarked grey stone 
ware. 

The blue is a shade 
greyer than the purple- 
blue of Littler. 

Experts I have con- 
sulted do not call to 
mind having seen a 
similar bust, but per- 
haps readers may know 
of a figure in biscuit, 
basalte, or coloured, 
leading to the identity 
of the maker. 

My feelings are that 
this may be a Stafford 
copy of Wedgwood. 


P. W. Hunt. 


Ministry of Health Art 
Club, 


23, Savile Row, London, 
W.1. 











THE LIBRARY SHELF 


THE ENGLISHNESS OF LISTENING TO DR. PEVSNER 


R. PEVSNER’S Reith Lectures were deservedly 
D popular. They are here presented in expanded form 

with numerous illustrations.* The author is probably 
to-day the man to whom popular art education, in the best 
sense, Owes more than to any other. He is the latest in a 
long line From Reynolds, Payne Knight, Hope of Deep- 
dene, Hazlitt, Ruskin, Morris, Gill and Fry the pronounce- 
ments on art have ever been gratefully received Quite as 
English as any other trait, is the anxiety of the ordinary man 
to know what he ought to be thinking about art. Nervously 
aware that foreigners are often subject to passionate sensa- 


Illustration from Queen Mary’s Psalter, 1300. 


tions when they gaze at architecture, painting or sculpture, 
whilst he remains cold, and aware, too, that his education 
(up to our own day at least) has been historical and archzo- 
logical rather than esthetic, he is timorous in passing 
judgment. Looking round in alarm for a few firm facts to 
lean on, he is grateful to the writer who can give him a clear 
lead in his predicsment. ‘‘The arts would lie open for ever 
to caprice and casualty, if those who are to judge of their 
excellence had no settled principles by which they are to 
regulate their decisions, and the merit or defect of perform- 
ances were to be determined by unguided fancy.”’ Less 





By HELEN LOWENTHA! 


certain of settled principles to-day than were Sir Joshua 

readers, we are none the less anxious to find our way safel: 
through the esthetic jungle. But Dr. Pevsner is not the mar 
to cut a smooth, straight path in the mode of the XVIIIti 
century. His genius lies in lively enjoyment. Darting fron 
bush to bush, from flower to flower, pointing now up, now 
down, moving forward and backward, he leaves us not very 
far from the spot where we started, but invigorated and 
more courageous. We may have made little progress on a 
straight path, but are perhaps emboldened to cut ourselves 
a little track. It was the great merit of these talks that they 





“The Three Maries at the Sepulchre,’’1803—Blake. 


conveyed in a gay and yet thoughtful way the vast range of 
English art, its enormous power to enthral and its inter 
penetration by all manner of social and historic ideas. There 
is no trace of pontifical arrogance about this art historian. 

These Reith Lectures have brought out the humane 
aspect of art historical thought and its relevance to contem- 
porary thought in admirable fashion. But this is what might 
be expected from the author who, ever since he came to 
England twenty years ago, has occupied himself with the 
realities of art education. During the last twenty years 
popular feeling for art has changed out of measure. To-day 








William Nicholson 
LILLIAN BROWSI 


[his book is the first objective and critical study of 
Nicholson’s paintings, and Miss Browse, whose 
scholarly books on Degas and Sickert are widely 
known, has written a discerning text. It also contains 
a catalogue of the paintings, and the plates cover the 
entire working life of the artist. 


4 plates in colour ; 48 in black and white $05. 
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Library & Fine Ou Agents. 
77-79, Duke Street, 
Grosvenor Squarw.w.1. 
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APOLLO 


books are no longer remaindered, nor exhibitions un- 

ited or museums empty. If Subtopia, with its horrible 

ngoid growth of bad taste, continues to ravish the country 

s can scarcely be blamed on a decreasing interest in art 

utters. Subtopia, ‘‘by greed out of ignorance,” is a 

ster which would need an army of Pevsners to defeat it. 

is work as editor and author, particularly of the ‘Buildings 
f Britain” series, but still more his indefatigable activity as 
lecturer inside and outside the universities, to innumerable 
immer schools and evening classes, must have effected 
undreds of conversions to art. To be a sudden convert to 
irt is a truly English experience. So it was in Ruskin’s or 
Morris’s day, and so it is in ours. 

When we question the theme of this book, however, 
ather than the intentions of the author, we are forced into a 
more critical position. 

As a naturalised Englishman Dr. Pevsner approaches the 
English character over an enormous span of history in an 
irrational and whimsical manner. He discovers continuities 
which are imaginary and stresses consistent inconsistencies. 
It is impossible to make sense of English art by intertwining 
it with character traits. The relation of English art to the 
phases of European art, rather than the isolation of differ- 
ences was proved a more fruitful field in the remarkable 
exhibition ‘‘English Art and the Mediterranean” which 
the Warburg Institute gave us during the war and which was 
afterwards published in book form. To be fair to the author, 
his argument is interspersed with doubting asides. In the 
early pages he poses the question whether there is such a 
thing as a national character, and illustrates thereafter, by a 
charming linguistic instance, the difference between the 
Italian and English character. The Italians say costoletta 
when we mean a chop. Later, in discussing the English 
angularity of Perpendicular churches, he remarks revealingly 
‘‘in the matter of factness of Perpendicular space and tracery, 
one may look back to the clipped sound of the English 
monosyllable, to the contrast of chop and costoletta of 
which too much was made in the first chapter of this book.” 
What is true of the chop is true of the Englishness which 
Pevsner finds in the brutal realities of Hogarth’s painting 
and which can also be found in Dutchmen like Cornelis 
Troost or Romeyn de Hooghe—too much is made of it. 

Too much is made of the perpetuation of English Per- 
pendicular architecture and the continuity of the feeling for 
gridiron horizontality. Altogether too much is made of the 
modern survival of the Picturesque tradition. Twelve- 
story blocks loosely linked by meandering cement paths 
with a few dwarfed trees casually scattered round are no 
equivalent for Palladian villas in their huge parks which 
were frequently expensively planted so that the trees 
might have their chance even before the house was begun. 
These talks might have been more helpful had they dealt 
with, and at closer range, a concentrated period. The 
question of English Baroque, the question of the English City 
and the Latin City, the question of English and European 
classicism in the XVIIIth century, all these might have got 
the treatment they deserve had there been less ‘‘unguided 
fancy” in the author’s mind. 

Almost anything can be proved from photographs to-day, 
as Pevsner would be the first to admit. Thus the striking 
similarities between the angels in the illustration taken from 
Queen Mary’s Psalter, of 1300, and Blake’s ‘“Three Maries at 
the Sepulchre,” would be far less striking in reality than 
in the black-and-white photograph of the book. In reality, 
the total difference in size and colour would show Blake’s 
late XVIIIth-century medievalism for what it is—world’s 
apart from the XIVth century. 

The sparkling and courageous presentation of ideas in 
these lectures, and width of interest and learning revealed 
deserves a wider scope. If Dr. Pevsner will promise not to 
be naughty about illustrations, we may hope sincerely that 
he will soon be given the scope he deserves, to defeat 
Subtopia in its lair—on television. 


* The Englishness of English Art. By Nikolaus Pevsner. Architectural Press. 16s 
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MASTERPIECES OF GREEK DRAW- 
ING AND PAINTING. By ERNEst 
PFuHL. Translated, with Foreword, by 
J. D. Beazley. Chatto & Windus. 63s. 


The younger generations of to-day are 
more apt to be familiar with the general 
look of a painting by Giotto than with the 
style of a fine Attic vase or even of a 
Pompeian fresco. Classical art, like 
classical literature, has become a special- 
ised study rather than a general discipline. 
For this reason the present book deserves 
a warm welcome; written by a distin- 
guished scholar, translated by one even 
more distinguished, and illustrated by 
photographs of the highest quality, it 
forms the perfect introduction to the 
graphic arts of Greece and Rome. 

It is condensed from Professor Pfuhl’s 
great three-volume Malerei und Zeichnung 
der Griechen, published in Munich in 
1923, and condensed to include the facts 
and pictures likely to be most significant 
for the general student of the history of art. 

The text, translated into lucid English, 
is arranged as a commentary on the plates. 
Such an arrangement is, perhaps, over- 
much like a lecture illustrated by slides, 
but is, like such a lecture, an admirable 
instrument of teaching. The book is 
particularly valuable in that it includes 
other forms of Greek graphic art than that 
of vase-painting, notably mosaics, and so 
bridges the difficult gap between Greek 
and Roman styles. It will be extremely 
valuable not only to those who find them- 
selves drawn by the originality of classical 
art, but also to all students of the Renais- 
sance and of XVIIIth-century and XIXth- 
century English art. Some pleasant 
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surprises await them. A picture on stucco 
from Herculaneum (Plate 125) appears 
to be a first sketch for a state portrait of 
Napoleon, if with Wellington’s nose. A 
picture of Medea from the same site 
(Plate 134) must have been known to 
G. F. Watts. Breughel should have 
studied the landscapes from the Odyssey 
in the Vatican (Plate 159) ; and the wall- 
painting of the Ist century A.D. reproduced 
in Plate 160 shows how easily Chinoiseries 
could be assimilated to a classical taste. 
JOAN Evans. 


HOKUSAI. By J. HILLier. 
don Press. 42s. 


The Phai- 


This book is most welcome for several 
reasons. In the first place, quite simply 
because it is unquestionably the best 
thing ever written on Hokusai in English. 
Then, because it must rank as one of the 
happiest examples of book production 
that we have seen for many years. The 
Phaidon Press have again excelled them- 
selves! But even more important because 
it will undoubtedly serve to consolidate 
the interest in Japanese art stimulated by 
Mr. Hillier’s Masters of the Colour Print, 
which was published some time ago. 

It deals not only with Hokusai’s wood- 
cuts, but also with his work as a painter 
and draughtsman. This is as it should be 
if we are to obtain a balanced view of him, 
and it is doubly pleasing, for in the west, 
except among a few experts and con- 
noisseurs of Japanese art, he is, practically 
speaking, only known for his prints. 

That Hokusai was a great artist will 
be apparent to anyone who turns the pages 
of this book. To those of us who have 
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known and loved Japan prints, such as his 
“A Summer Shower,” from the book of 
One Hundred Views of Fuji, or his “‘Moon- 
light on the Yodo River,’ make a double 
appeal, but even to those who have never 
seen Fuji mirrored in Lake Harkone, or the 
mist rising among the cherry blossom, this 
book will reveal his powers of design, his 
superb draughtsmanship, and his insight 
not only into humanity, but also into 
landscape. As a master of expressive 
design Hokusai has few rivals either in the 
East or the West, and our appreciation is 
enhanced by Mr. Hillier’s text, which is 
at once scholarly and absorbing. 
Hokusai exercised a powerful influence 
upon many of the Impressionists and upon 
other XIXth-century artists such as 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Whistler and Beards- 
ley, and one hopes that young contempor- 
ary artists will again turn to him. He has 
much to teach them. For it is just those 
qualities in which he excelled that are 
applicable to the dilemma in which a large 
number of artists to-day find themselves. 
Whereas a few years ago it was in many 
circles de rigueur to admire abstract art, 
it is now becoming increasingly fashionable 
to admire the “‘new realists." Numerous 
artists are in search of a “‘style’’ and many 
of those who in 1950 would have turned 
to abstract art are again thinking in terms 
of the content of their pictures. It is just 
at this point that Hokusai has much to 
offer. Yet the real greatness of Hokusai 
lies not in his influence, nor is it due 
to the formal characteristics of his work, 
but it lies in his ability to mirror the 
fugitive beauty of the moment. 
TERENCE MULLALY. 
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‘NGLISH DRAWING FROM SAM- 
UEL COOPER TO GWEN JOHN. 
Introduced and Chosen by GEOFFREY 
GRIGSON. Thames and Hudson. 30s. 


Such difference as I have with this 
ook concerns the description. The 
ublishers call it a “revaluation, critical, 
stringent and refreshing, of the draughts- 
nanship of the English School,’ adding 
hat “‘no comparable survey of English 
lrawing has previously been made.” I 
vould prefer to call it a brilliant anthology 
yf vital drawings, from the XVIIth to the 
XXth century, and if Mr. Grigson remem- 
bers with as much pleasure as I do a 
imilar selection made not long before the 
war by Miss M. T. Ritchie, I hope he will 
put his blurb right in any new edition. 

Proportions are everything in such a 
work, and the artists most fully represented 
are Gainsborough, Fuseli, Turner, Con- 
stable and the garrulous Rowlandson, with 
Thornhill, Hogarth, Wilson and Keene 
following close upon them. Personally I 
think the two Cozens have come off 
meagrely, with only five drawings between 
them, but I am infinitely grateful to Mr. 
Grigson for the following attists who are 
little known and may soon be studied 
further ; Vanderbank, Chatelain, Grignion 
(he outlived a very talented nephew, who 
drew the most unstudied portrait of Nelson 
that I know), Collins, Potter, G. M. 
Hopkins, who drew as delicately as 
Ruskin, but with far more life, and J. M. 
Swan, an animal draughtsman who will 
certainly be heard about again, though he 
had perhaps rather too much success in 
his own lifetime. 

Mr. Grigson’s criterion for a good 
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drawing is well illustrated by his quotation 
from Hopkins. It is ‘‘not merely giving a 
suggestion on paper of a life tha: had only 
been in the artist’s mind,’ but it is sup- 
ported, vitalised, perpetuated by “‘masterly 
execution.”” Other drawings Hopkins 
described as being like ‘‘one of those hen’s 
eggs that are good to eat and look just 
like live ones, but never hatch.’”’” Wind- 
eggs he thought was the name for them, 
and it is of wind-eggs that the huge 
majority of drawings consist. ‘Good 
drawing,” says Mr. Grigson, “‘has an 
axiomatic quality, of self-evident truth,” 
it “involves concern for what is drawn ; 
and concern, perhaps, for being, for man 
and for deity.”” How right he is, and how 
delightful it would be to filch more of my 
notice from his own stimulating intro- 
duction. 

The point of all art is, surely, to en- 
hance living. I have not yet come across a 
book of reproductions which has made me 
more eager than this has to continue the 
pursuit of vitality in draughtsmanship, or 
more rewarding in what it has captured. 

OLIVER WARNER. 


RUSSIAN HOLIDAY. By ALLAN CuHap- 

PELOW. Harrap. 18s. 

In this unaffected book Allan Chap- 
pelow, himself still studying at the London 
School of Economics, engagingly records 
how he and a group of students went 
holidaying in Russia. Though “‘Maximum 
organisation, please !’’ was often heard 
throughout their tour, they were largely 
shown what, individually, they suggested 
seeing—a People’s Court, a collective 
farm, Moscow’s Underground, Stalin- 
grad’s tractor plant, the new Volga-Don 





canal, of which Peter the Great had 
dreamed 250 years ago. They flew in 
luxury from Prague to Moscow, had 
sleepers on the Red Arrow to Leningrad, 
travelled from Rostov-on-Don to Sochi 
on the Black Sea, “‘Stalin’s favourite sea- 
side resort,” by the Caucasian Riviera 
Express in 1st (or “‘soft’’)-class coaches. 
‘“‘Maximum organisation,” undoubtedly, 
but as the holiday-maker remarks: ‘Any 
good host shows his guests the best he has 
to offer.” 

The gloss is generous, for, trying to 
photograph an “‘ordinary”’ street in Stalin- 
grad, instead of a grandiose new one, he 
nearly got into trouble, as he had not then 
realised that “‘Russians want only the 
good things to be photographed.”’ This 
grandiozny (like Germany’s kolossal) he 
found symptomatic of Soviet taste and 
saw much vast neo-classical architecture 
and many larger-than-life statues of Lenin 
and Stalin, which did not impress him. 
But he went to a service in the Byzantine 
cathedral at Zadorsk, which did. For 
him this experience and a visit to the 
Hermitage Art Gallery were the tour’s 
most dramatic moments. The Hermitage 
collection, he confesses, “‘surprised him 
beyond his wildest dreams”’ ; and “‘deeply 
thankful” that ‘‘these products of Western 
capitalism”’ have had such loving care, he 
gives in his enthusiasm a valuable list of 
the paintings now on view. 

Browsing in a bookshop on the Nevsky 
Prospect, he came across Theodore Dreiser 
and O. Henry ; and because Russians still 
laugh at many things which our XIXth 
century thought funny, Three Men in a 
Boat is a steady seller and Pickwick a popu- 
lar film. MARGARET LOVELL RENWICK. 
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GARDENER TO 
QUEEN ANNE 


Henry Wise 
and the Formal Garden 


BY DAVID GREEN 


Henry Wise’s responsibilities ranged 
from the digging of the foundations 
of Blenheim to the clearing of chaise- 
ridings for Queen Anne at Windsor 
and Hampton Court. He also 
designed vast parterres and formal 
wildernesses which he stocked from 
his famous nurseries at South Ken- 


sington. Mr Green traces his career 
from the founding of those nurseries. 
Illustrated 70s. net 
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Being the Correspondence between 
Gordon Bottomley and Paul Nash 
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Edited by CLAUDE COLLEER ABBOTT 
and ANTHONY BERTRAM 


‘It is as richly interesting as any 
correspondence by writer and artist 
in our time . .. . it is rare indeed for 
two such men, gifted and sincere, 
inspired by the same deep sources, 
not to have expended their minds 
and wits in irreclaimable talk and 
controversy but to have distilled it 
into these good letters .. . ’ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
Illustrated 30s. net 
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181-52 
Edited by JOHN LEWIS BRADLEY 


‘The collection consists of the daily 
letters written by Ruskin to his 
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of Ruskin’s activities and thought at 
a significant period of his life. . . . 
The editing of this volume is ex- 
emplary. ...’ THE LISTENER 
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ART AND VISUAL PERCEPTION. 
By Rupo_F ARNHEIM. Faber. 63s. 


This book might quite appropriately 
have been given the sub-title ““Things We 
Ought to Know.” 

If Rudolf Arnheim will incur the dis- 
pleasure of some of our art pundits for 
attempting the psychological approach to 
the science of zsthetics, he will be found 
on careful reading of his thesis to have 
successfully disarmed such critics by 
quoting what Goethe once wrote to his 
friend, Christian Gottlob Heyne, who 
was a professor of rhetoric at Géttingen 
University : “‘As you can see, I am starting 
very much down at the earth, and it may 
seem to some that I treated the most 
spiritual matter in too terrestrial a fashion ; 
but I may be permitted to observe that the 
gods of the Greeks were not enthroned 
in the seventh or tenth heaven but on 
Olympus, taking a giant-sized stride not 
from sun to sun but, at most, from 
mountain to mountain.” But Mr. Arn- 
heim’s claim is altogether too modest ; 
and he is to be complimented for his sober 
and methodical treatment of a subject 
that is usually discussed on the very highest 
level. The Olympian approach is alto- 
gether more helpful than the “‘sun to sun” 
strides of our professional authorities on 
art matters. 

Mr. Arnheim writes under the belief 
(all too well founded) that most people 
visit museums and collect picture-books 
without really knowing how to derive the 
fullest pleasure from what they see. While 
it may be admitted that the best way to 
understand art is to practise it—and this 
can best be done by handling the pencil, 
the brush or the chisel—our whole cul- 
tural training in art has tended to “put to 
sleep’’ the capacity to understand art 
through the eyes alone. The modern 
mind demands also the aid of the under- 
standing. To-day our eyes need to be 
assisted by words; and this assistance is 
proffered in this most helpful book. 

Mr. Arnheim does not promise any 
formula or prescription for the turning out 
of masterpieces. The secret of the crea- 
tion of any truly significant work of art 
must ever remain among the mysteries of 
all life. But to exalt the power of percep- 
tion in the layman, this is the proper 
function of the critic and esthetician. 

This book is a valiant attempt to reach 
a conscious conception of art adequate 
to contain a common core of truth “‘which 
would make the art of all times and places 
potentially relevant to all men—a badly 
needed antidote to the nightmare of 
unbounded subjectivism and relativism.” 

A short review cannot appraise this 
book at its full worth. It is a highly 
important thesis on the psychology of art 
creation and art appreciation. The best 
the critic, cramped for space, can do is 
simply to recommend it strongly as a 
highly important contribution to the study 
of visual experience and perception. The 
conditions of the modern world are par- 
ticularly unsuited to the production of 
truly significant art; and what it does 
produce seems likely to induce the wrong 
kind of thinking about it. “Concept,” 
writes Mr. Arnheim, “is split from per- 
cept, thought moves among abstractions.” 
Thus there is a dearth of ideas that can 
be expressed in visual images, accompanied 
by an insensitivity to the meaning of what 


we see. VICTOR RIENAECKER. 
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SEPTEMBER GALE. A Study o: 
Arthur Lismer. By JoHN A. B 
McLeisH. Dent. 18s. 


One of the foremost Canadian artist- 
teachers, Arthur Lismer, has had a con 
siderable influence on the development o: 
graphic art in Canada. A prominen 
member of the Group of Seven, the cliqu: 
which caused so much controversy in art 
circles, and whose stormy early exhibition 
provided the shop window for man, 
pictures now accepted as modern master 
pieces, he has not been slow to pas 
judgment on the Group’s critics, which no! 
unnaturally have comprised a high numbe: 
of artists. 

“Artists are like sheep,’’ he commented 
to a Toronto reporter. ‘‘A few prominent 
painters, nettled at not finding a market 
for their works, have induced 118 artists 
who are either young and immature or very 
old and passé, to petition the government 
to investigate the actions of the selection 
committee, and they have adulterated 
their petition with claims that the com- 
mittee is biased and unduly favours works 
of the Group of Seven... the works of the 
Group of Seven comprise only six per 
cent of all the hangings.”’ 

Dr. McLeish has written a most pains- 
taking study, and his book takes a worthy 
place in the New World tradition of artistic 
biographies. It is strange that in Great 
Britain our publishers offer biographies of 
American, Canadian and Colonial artists 
with surprising frequency, while our own 
artists are seldom afforded more than the 
occasional article in art magazines and 
newspaper columns. 

Jon Wynne-Tyson. 
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EARLY FLORENTINE DESIGNERS 
AND ENGRAVERS. By JoHn GoLp- 
SMITH PHILLIPS. Oxford University 
Press. £5. 


The Curator of Renaissance Art at 
he Metropolitan Museum, New York, 
presents the results of his scholarly 
esearch into the work of five Early Floren- 
ine Masters in niello, intarsia, drawing 
ind copperplate engraving: Maso Fini- 
guerra, Antonio Pollaiuolo, Baccio Baldini, 
Sandro Botticelli and Francesco Rosselli. 
Among these Maso Finiguerra was the 
most influential as the supreme technician 
of his craft with a flair for applying the 
ideas of greater artists than himself such as 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, Filippo Lippi and 
Antonio Pollaiuolo. Maso was born in 
1426 and assisted Ghiberti at the bronze 
doors of the Florentine Baptistry. In 
1456 he became a master goldsmith, and 
since that time to his death in 1464 he 
associated with the greatest Florentine 
draughtsman of the age: Antonio Pol- 
laiuolo. Cellini reports that Maso’s works 
were based upon Pollaiuolo’s designs. The 
author investigates with great skill not 
only the technical accomplishments of 
Maso Finiguerra, but above all the intricate 
problem of his share in Pollaiuolo’s work. 

The two principal works discussed in 
the book are the niello Thewalt Cross in 
the Metropolitan Museum and the 
“Florentine Picture Chronicle’ in the 
British Museum. This wonderful silver- 
gilt cross, decorated with twenty plaques 
from the Passion of Christ, is perhaps the 
finest example of Renaissance goldsmith- 
ery. It was ordered by the Poor Sisters 
of Saint Clare in Florence for use during 
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processions, and therefore decorated on 
both sides. Niello, incidentally, is silver- 
plate, engraved with a burin and filled 
with black enamel. 

Among early Renaissance drawings the 
“Florentine Picture Chronicle’ in the 
British Museum was ascribed to Maso by 
Sidney Colvin in 1898. His attribution 
has since been discarded by Arthur M. 
Hind and also by A. E. Popham. But 
Mr. Goldsmith Phillips reinstates Maso’s 
authorship by relating certain figures of 
the “Chronicle” to the most famous of all 
Florentine drawings: Pollaiuolo’s “Battle 
of the Naked Men.” From it Maso 
borrowed his figure of Cain and of Hermes 
Trismegistos. Other borrowings in the 
Maso fashion lead back to Ghiberti’s 
bronze doors, and here Maso’s figure of 
Adam is related to Ghiberti’s Samson, 
his Minos to Joshua and so on. But the 
most convincing proof that the author of 
the ‘Picture Chronicle’ was Maso Fini- 
guerra is in the established identity be- 
tween Cain “‘about to strike the cringing 
body of his brother with an upraised club,” 
and the second warrior in the “Battle of 
the Naked Men’,” where outlines and 
posture of the nude are literally the same, 
as also in the Hermes Trismegistos and a 
corresponding warrior in the battle piece. 
As Maso died in 1464, a date has thereby 
been gained for Pollaiuolo’s ‘Battle of the 
Naked Men” his only engraving and the 
most precious of all Italian prints. 

The author’s logic and acumen in 
presenting his proofs are matched by 112 
pages of illustrations, which by their 
skilful juxtaposition reflect his thesis in 
every stage : from the charming genre-like 
scenes of boys fishing and swimming, 
which illustrate Maso’s collaboration with 
Pollaiuolo, to the Renaissance splendour 
of architectural design in the “Judgment 
Hall of Pilate,’’ which Rosselli engraved 
after Botticelli. This, then, is a book of 
exemplary scholarship in the field of 
Florentine niello and engraving which, 
long neglected, has now received a 
stimulating survey. 

F, M. GoprFrey. 


DECORATED PORCELAINS OF 
SIMON LISSIM. By Raymonp 
LisTER. The Golden Head Press Ltd., 
Cambridge. (Limited edition.) 


This little volume contains an essay on 
Mr. Lissim’s ceramic work and illustra- 
tions of examples of it. Leaving his native 
Russia in 1919, he settled in Paris until 
1940 when he joined the French army. 
Demobilised in that same year he sailed 
for the United States, where he now lives. 
His career has embraced the design of 
stage settings, ballet costumes, Christmas 
cards, silver ware and book illustrations ; 
he also finds time to teach and lecture 
and has been the subject of articles in 
periodicals in many lands and languages. 
Ina foreword, M. George Haumont, form- 
erly Curator of the National Museum of 
Ceramics of Sévres, states that “‘he has 
tempered, in a measure, the richness of the 
Near East and Persia, with the restraint of 
the Occident.’’ This latter feature is not 
readily apparent, but there is no doubt that 
Lissim’s designs owe much to the influence 
of the land of his birth and to that of his 
mastet, Léon Bakst. Few examples of his 
work in ceramics are to be seen in England 
at present. 

GEOFFREY WILLS. 
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GOOD AND BAD TASTE. By Opp 


BROCHMANN. With 96 drawings by 
the author. Translated by M. A. 
Michael. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 18s. 


In this gay conversation Odd Broch- 
mann modestly and wittily does for a lay 
public much what Walter Crane did 50 
years ago for students. His aims are 
first ‘“‘to set our powers of observation 
going,” then to enlarge our faculties for 
“thinking about the things observed,” and 
finally to show what lively bearing such 
basic principles of good taste as order, 
balance and a sense of proportion have on 
a pleasant daily life. 

He is lucid on form as a concept and 
emphatic about our need to study 
“Nature’s form-language,”’ though a trifle 
naif in his belief that we all “have an 
instinct for natural forms.”’ He is insistent 
on tightening up the links between form 
and function. On tools and “the warm 
love of things as tools,”’ he is thoroughly 
enjoyable; and most of his humorous 
illustrations really do illustrate his points. 
But I cannot agree that the test of the 
stylistic rightness of such outlines is a 
reader’s ability to reproduce them from 
memory. In my judgment, it is only our 
visual memory which would be tested. 

Entering the sphere of colour, Odd 
Brochmann is quite as much at home as 
with form, and he dwells convincingly on 
the effects of light. Shrewdly he handles 
texture, material, surface, and stresses 
that the more knowledgeable we are about 
quality, the better we shall ‘‘understand 
and enjoy the world of things.” 

His comments on times past are pithy, 
though discreet: ‘“‘the people of the 
Baroque age’’ found medizval architecture 
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barbaric, “‘as they were rather one-track 
in their attitude to life’; in a XVIIth- 
century farm-kitchen the furniture, “‘fixed 
to the wall,’’ testifies in its permanence to 
that “‘unshakeable unit,” the Norwegian 
family group; a XIXth-century sitting- 
room is dismissed as “‘festive, but messy.” 

On our own time, with its ‘“‘new know- 
ledge, new requirements, new impressions”’ 
and its appreciation not only of physical 
but also of mental hygiene, his remarks are 
as cogent. “‘We must learn,” urges this 
clear-headed Norwegian, “‘to watch our 
things, to form them with care, to cultivate 
them ... for the delight of us all.” 

A purist would suggest that the trans- 
lator, by his misuse throughout of “‘will”’ 
for ‘“‘shall,’’ often tends to blur the edge 
of the argument. 

MARGARET LOVELL RENWICK. 


THE BURIED PEOPLE : A Study of the 
Etruscan World. By SIBYLLE voN 
Cies-REDEN. Rupert Hart-Davis. 35s, 
The Buried People is the story, enter- 

tainingly told by a trained archzologist, 

of the vanished Illyrian people who for 
four hundred years, until the rise of Rome 
in the Vth century B.c., exercised consider- 
able power over Central Italy and the 

Mediterranean. We entirely endorse the 

publisher’s claim that Frau von Cles- 

Reden has most learnedly discussed the 

great mystery that has long surrounded 

the Etruscans, and perhaps set scholarship 
upon the track of a solution. 

There is a fundamental difference 
between the Etruscan language and the 
idioms of Latin and Umbrian. The roots 
and terminations show no recognisable 
common features with those of the Italian 
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this book churches built all over London up to 1830.” 


3% ALEC CLIFTON-TAYLOR The Listener “‘Here . . . are 
two new writers on architecture who show a thorough 
understanding of the art : their book abounds alike 
in lively and unconventional descriptions. . . 
It is thoroughly 


reliable and it will give keen pleasure.” 


With 97 photographs and a map. 


FABER & FABER 


The great 


and in 





dialects. The few Indo-European intru 
sions that crept into the Tyrrhenia: 
grammar are probably of late date an 
may be explained by the interminglin: 
of the Etruscans with Italian elements 
The conversion of Greek names of deitie 
into Etruscan (which have been foun 
incised on bronze mirrors) has mad; 
possible, says Frau Cles-Reden, “‘a fairl 
exact appreciation of the Etruscan pro. 
nunciation,” and adds: ‘‘The argumen 
from language is one of the most importan' 
links in the chain of evidence against ar 
indigenous origin of the Tyrrhenians,’ 
who evidently arrived on Italian soil wit! 
an already highly developed language o 
their own. But in early days at least they 
evidently did not make frequent use of 
their script, except for religious purposes 
Although they evidently knew the Greek 
alphabet of twenty-six letters as early as 
the VIIIth century B.c. (as disclosed by 
an ivory tablet discovered at Vetulonia) 
it was adapted by them to the special 
forms and phonetics of their own language 
by eliminating such sounds as b, d, x, s 
and o, which were not used in Etruscan. 
U was replaced by o, and vh used instead 
of f, and they invented a special sign for 
the f-sound, which resembled an 8. 

Frau Cles-Reden leaves many matters 
unresolved and many open to subsequent 
correction or confirmation ; she is content 
(for the present, at least) to conclude her 
interesting thesis with the reflection that : 
“The Etruscans may have not a word to 
say to us; but the things that they did 
and made speak for them ; and their spirit 
lives on imperishably in the land that 
houses their tombs for ever.”’ 

VICTOR RIENAECKER. 


“These charming books have become established, 
standard works in their field.” 


THE 
ENGLISH 
MASTERS 


Horace Shipp 


HE theme is_ illus- 

trated by twenty-five 

plates in full colour and 
sixteen in half-tone. These 
have been chosen mainly 
from private and dealers’ 
collections so as to avoid 
the repetition of works 
which usually appear in 
general art books. The 
well-known museum and 
gallery pictures are natur- 
ally dealt with in the text. 





Also by Horace Shipp—uniform in format: 


THE FLEMISH MASTERS 


“From every point of view this is an art book for which to be grateful.” Apollo. 


63s THE DUTCH MASTERS 




















“. . . a superb collection . . } 
colours. With these, Mr. Shipp provides a scholarly and enthralling story. . . 


George Newnes Limited, 
Tower House, Southampton 
Street, London, W.C.2. 


. all excellently reproduced, many in finely printed 


Homes and Gardens 


Each 25s. net. 


From all booksellers or in case of difficulty each 26s. 3d. post free from 


NEWNES 
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ETHIOPIA. A CULTURAL HIS- 
TORY. By Sytvia PANKHUuRST. Lali- 
bela House. 37s. 6d. 

Miss Pankhurst has boldly attempted to 
cive us the story of the development of 
Ethiopian civilisation from the earliest 
records of the Axumite empire to the 
achievements of the student of to-day, and 
her wide reading is shown by her numerous 
extracts, beginning from the writer of the 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea to reports 
by modern writers. 

No one could have been more assiduous 
in her efforts to collect information. Her 
iccounts of the traditional literature and 
music of Ethiopia correlated to what is 
now being written are, as far as I know, 
the first to be given. But from the point 
»f view of describing the visual arts there 
is an obvious disadvantage to a writer who, 
to give Miss Pankhurst’s own quotation 
from the Rev. Dr. T. L. Krapf (when 
comparing the accuracy of the writings 
of Ptolemy with that of the author of the 
Periplus) **. . . wrote not as an eye-witness, 
but as a compiler from the accounts of 
others.” 

Miss Pankhurst presents what are, I 
believe, the first published photographs 
from the recent Axumite excavations 
carried out by M. Jean Doresse in 1955. 
The remarkable statuette of Plate III, 
which appears to be so excellently pre- 
served, is quite unlike any carvings pre- 
viously discovered in Ethiopia. It must 
be hoped that the somewhat disconcerting 
rumours which have been reaching us 
from Addis Ababa about these finds will 
soon be answered by the experts. But the 
public has been offered fakes too often, or 
genuine articles dishonestly carried from 
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one place to allow for their spectacular 
“‘discovery” in another, for one to be able 
to seize upon this apparent evidence of 
early empire with the enthusiasm which 
it might appear to warrant. 

For anyone as anxious to disprove the 
influence of the foreigner on the art of 
Ethiopia as is Miss Pankhurst, it is strange 
that so little is made of the pre-Portuguese 
period of Ethiopian painting. One can 
appreciate her difficulty in obtaining 
photographs of the remains of early 
frescoes (probably the most ancient 
Ethiopian paintings extant) as these tend 
to be found in the more remote churches, 
but there are fine examples of full-page 
illuminations in the XVth-century MSS. 
in Addis Ababa, and it seems curious 
that illustrations from these should be 
omitted in favour of so very many from the 
easily accessible XVIIth- and XVIIIth- 
century MSS. in the British Museum, 
which, although often delightful, so clearly 
show the influence of Westernised icono- 
graphy brought in by the Jesuit mission- 
aries. (See particularly Plate LXXII.) Of 
the early Ethiopian painting there are 
only three examples. 

Included in the illustrations of painting 
are pages from modern illuminated MSS. 
and examples of contemporary work by 
young Ethiopian artists. 

Turning from her survey of the arts, 
Miss Pankhurst devotes much of the re- 
mainder of her book to glowing accounts 
of modern education in Ethiopia. 

Miss Pankhurst gives her wholehearted 
support to the Ethiopian Government : 
she gives us a very one-sided view of 
Ethiopian history. 

BEATRICE PLAYNE. 


HIERONYMUS BOSCH: The Garden 
of Delights. Edited and with an 
Introduction by Wolfgang Hirsch. 
Longmans. 30s. 

So many interpretations of Bosch’s 
fantastic and enigmatical masterpiece have 
been given that it has now been thought 
time to produce a selection from various 
sources, accompanied by sixteen reprc- 
ductions in full colour. 

Naturally, such a book adds little if 
anything to our understanding of The 
Garden of Delights, but if the selection is 
accepted as being nothing more than an 
introduction to a subject demanding long, 
patient and comprehensive study, its 
value and status is established. 

But enthusiasts with more than the 
scantiest knowledge of the theories sur- 
rounding the famous triptych will inevit- 
ably feel that much that should have been 
included has been left out, especially 
in the reproductions, for The Garden of 
Delights is a painting that demands whole, 
not partial consideration, and is altogether 
too involved and connected to be judged 
on a choice of details. The entire painting 
should be reproduced with complete 
clarity if the student is to make his con- 
clusions about a work so dependent on 
technical composition, in which even 
colour has more than surface significance. 
How extraordinary that the fountain-of- 
life detail from the Creation panel should 
be omitted, yet the conventional and 
possibly least-of-all-important symbolism 
of the human group has been included, 
although clear enough in the black-and- 
white preliminary reproduction to avoid 
need of enlargement. 

Jon WyYNNE-TYSON. 











BRITTEN's 


OLD CLOCKS AND WATCHES 
and their Makers 





THOMAS SHOTTER BOYS 
VIEWS OF LONDON 


Seventh edition rewritten, enlarged and re-illustrated 
by G. H. BAILLIE, F.B.H.I.,- C. CLUTTON, F.S.A., 
C. A. ILBERT, F.B.H.1. 


Demy 4to, 536 pages, 183 plates, 40 figures. 7 gns. net. 


For more than half a century this has been the 
standard work on horological history. After being 
issued in six editions it remained out of print for 
twenty years and is now published in a new edition, 
virtually rewritten and completely re-illustrated. It 
is Once again incomparably the finest work on its 
subject ; a reliable tool of the trade for dealers, an 
essential guide for those starting to collect, and the 
most authoritative general reference work for the 
experienced collector. 


The list of former makers, for which Britten is 
celebrated, has been enlarged by the addition of 
4,000 new names, while the addresses, and other 
valuable information th: is to be found nowhere 
else but in the earlier cditions of the list, have 
been retained. 


‘Any work on horology under these names scarcely 
needs a review .. . filled with sound, concise and 
informative details of all phases of development, 
supplemented by first-class drawings.” 
ANTIQUARIAN HOROLOGY 


These well-known illustrations of Early Victorian 
London are now reprinted. Each plate has been 
faithfully reproduced from the original hand- 
coloured lithographs. The 1842 text by Charles 
Ollier is given in full, and there is additional text 
by Mr. James Laver, comparing the present aspect 
of the scenes depicted with that appearing in the 
views. 
26 BEAUTIFUL COLOURED LITHOGRAPH 
PLATES 


limp board covers 
wrappers. £12 12s. 


Large folio, with printed 


De Luxe Edition printed on hand-made paper, 

bound in quarter red morocco with grey cloth 

board sides. With a double slip quarter morocco 
case. Limited to 250 sets. £21. 


Order from your bookseller, or direct from the publisher 


CHARLES W. TRAYLEN 


Antiquarian Bookseller 


87 NORTH STREET, GUILDFORD 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 





me £. & F.N. SPON LTD., 22 Henrietta Street, W.C.2 sense 
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A PRIMER OF JAPANESE SWORD- 
BLADES. By B. W. RosINson. 
Privately printed. 15s. 


Mr. Robinson, who is Deputy Keeper 
of Metalwork, Victoria and Albert Mus- 
eum, needs no introduction to APOLLO 
readers who will remember his excellent 
articles on the Japanese swordsmiths.* 

This Primer will be the constant and 
invaluable companion to all sword collec- 
tors, for it contains a large amount of 
material which has, hitherto, been available 
only in books printed in Japanese. 

The list of over 1.100 swordsmiths and 
their signatures covers those most likely 
to be met with by collectors. 

The title, A Primer, is, however, rather 
misleading, for the author assumes his 
readers to possess a good working know- 
ledge of Japanese swords and a copy of 
Koop and Inada’s Japanese Names, with 
which to work out the long and compli- 
cated signatures. 

The system of identifying the different 
characters used in the smiths’ names by 
reference numbers to a plate illustrating 
the characters is excellent, and one which 
might well be adopted by writers on 
Japanese art in the future. More plates, 
showing the characters used in Nengo 
(dates), and Provinces, and “‘key’’ words 
commonly found in signatures on swords, 
could have been included for readers who 
do not possess Koop and Inada. 

The drawings, illustrating blade charac- 
teristics, are excellent, indeed clearer and 
more helpful than those found in many 
of the Japanese books. But, alas, there are 
no illustrations of much of the material 
given under Nomenclature and Defini- 


APOLLO 


tions, which would have been invaluable 
to the novice. 

Mr. Robinson’s article on swords in 
APOLLO, September, 1948, was an exem- 
plary introduction to the sword itself and 
the reading of signatures. Had this been 
given at the beginning of this book, it 
would then have been not merely a 
“Primer,” but a complete ‘“‘Handbook”’ 
of the Japanese sword-blade. 

An immense amount of very thorough 
work has gone into this book, and if it 
seems difficult to find one’s way about at 
first, once the technique has been mastered, 
the reader will realise the multum in parvo 
and excellent planning of its contents. 

CLEMENT MILWARD. 
* December 1947, March, June, July, Sept. 1948. 


DRAWING FROM LIFE. By GEorGE 
B. BRIDGMAN. Foulsham. £3. Ios. 


The very considerable virtues of this 
book have to be reached by surmounting 
a series of obstacles. First a matter of 
taste: the jacket, which is appallingly 
designed with a superimposed nudist 
photograph in pin-up girl manner ; 
secondly, George B. Bridgman’s own style 
in the 1,000 drawings which form the 
main material of the volume. This style 
—vital, sensitive, and able as it is—is 
untidy for this particular purpose. One 
wants a more disciplined line: more 
Ingres, less Rubens. Then one would 
like more explanatory text to these draw- 
ings, or at least the explanation of adjacent 
diagrams on the lines of M1. Bridgman’s 
teaching method. When these are sup- 
plied the result is excellent. These 











THE 


by R. Wittkower 


SCULPTURES OF 


BERNINI 


criticisms over, the sense and value of his 
teaching system can be appreciated. 

Mr. Bridgman is famous in the United 
States for his training of anatomy student: 
at the Art Student’s League in New York 
In American style he has invented a system 
known as Constructive Anatomy, and ha: 
written six separate books about it whic! 
are now gathered together in this handsome 
volume (jacket apart) and called the 
Complete Guide. 

His system is to treat the humar 
anatomy cubistically and mechanistically 
as a working assembly of distinct inter- 
wedged solids which bend or twist on eacl 
other. He shows each of these in its 
simplest cubic form, and then evolves 
this into the living structure and relates 
it to the rest. Analytically he shows in a 
like manner the component parts of these 
parts as interrelated geometrical solids. 
Thus in the sixty-four pages devoted to the 
head, he first regards the whole head as a 
cube which can then be tilted, foreshort- 
ened, or shown in perspective. Thereupon, 
(after a brief illustrated study of the bony 
structure and the operating muscles which 
in so many books on anatomy constitutes 
practically the whole story) he analyses the 
solids and planes of each part of the head 
and face in the same way. So he continues 
through every section of the body, after 
an introductory section dealing with the 
whole—a section to which one needs to 
return continually. It certainly is the 
kind of approach which the painter and 
sculptor neeas; and this book should be 
of real assistance in art training. 


HorAcE SHIPP. 
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Art and 





Painting in Britain 1530-1790 


Pelican Hisfory of Art 


ITLES NOW AVAILABLE 


ELLIS K, WATERHOUSE (465) 

hitecture in Britain 1530-1830 | 
JOHN SUMMERSON (465) 

Architecture in France 1500-1700 
ANTHONY BLUNT (42s) 


. Painting in Britain: The Middle Ages 
“A superb piece of Phaidon Press book production, ~ € aerniew Cun S 
gorgeously illustrated and typographically splendid. At ae . (42s) 
last Bernini, one of the greatest geniuses in history, is The Art and Architecture of Russia 


adequately presented to the British public.”—ScorsMan. 


GEORGE HEARD HAMILTON (42s) 
Price 50s. . : . 
~ The Art and Architecture of the Ancient Orient 


HENRI FRANKFORT (42s) 


THE PAINTINGS OF 


TIEPOLO 


by A. 


‘**No better introduction has been written on an artist who 

so unexpectedly managed to translate the grandeur of 

the Venetian High Renaissance into the elegant language 

of XVIIIth-century rococo.”—-MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
Price 42s. 


The Art and Architecture of Japan 
ROBERT TREAT PAINE AND ALEXANDER SOPER (465) 
Sculpture in Britain: The Middle Ages 
LAWRENCE STONI (45s) 

The Art and Architecture of China 
LAURENCE SICKMAN AND ALEXANDER SOPER (465) 
REPRINTING - READY 28 JUNE 
The Art and Architecture of India 
BENJAMIN ROWLAND (465) 


Morassi 


For short descriptions of these and other art books write for 
Classified List to 
Penguin Books Ltd., Harmondsworth, Middlesex 


PHAIDON PRESS LTD 
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SALE ROOM NOTES AND 


usually important sales, and this year April and May 

have been particularly good months for porcelain and 
ilver. One or two sales received a certain amount of publicity 
n the daily press, and the prospect of high prices brought 
rowds into the sale rooms. One wonders why they should 
ave come ; for a sale is no place to see the objects, where they 
an only be squinted at for a moment above the throng, and it 
was plain that a large number of those present had no profes- 
sional interest in the proceedings, still less any intention of 
bidding. Perhaps the mere mention of large sums is in itself 
exciting ; perhaps there is a vicarious pleasure in watching 
somebody else spend a great deal of money simply by lifting a 
finger ; but whatever the reason, there they were, sitting, unless 
precautions had been taken, in the best seats. 

For the serious collector the question arises whether to bid 
himself or get a dealer to bid for him. The less experienced will 
be wise to forego the undoubted satisfaction of bidding, for 
although auctioneers have an understanding way with strangers, 
and although the technique and timing of bids has probably 
little effect on the price ultimately reached, the professional 
in this field, as in others, has an advantage over the amateur. 
He knows everybody and is known by them; he knows more 
or less accurately what each piece ought to fetch, and very often 
a good deal of its recent history ; he knows his likely competitors 
and their idiosyncrasies. No one who has not been going to 
sales regularly for years can know much of this, and it is worth 
more than the small percentage a dealer will charge for his 
services. For those who are determined to bid themselves, 
there are two golden rules, of which only the complete novice 
will need to be reminded. The first is never to buy anything 
that has not been carefully inspected beforehand (objects 
bought on the spur of the moment because they seem cheap 
nearly always have something wrong with them); and the 
second rule is to fix a limit and stick to it. 

A lot of nonsense has been talked about “the ring,”’ and it 
has even been said that a private buyer stands no chance at a 
sale unless he is prepared to pay an exorbitant price. In the big 
London sales, the ring can scarcely be said to exist, in the sense 
usually meant of a combination of dealers intent upon excluding 
all serious opposition and thus acquiring an object for much less 
than its true value. There is so much competition in London 
that nothing is likely to be knocked down for less than a fair 
price ; and neither is the private buyer likely to be extravagantly 
run up by the trade, although through ignorance or excess of 
enthusiasm he may find himself paying too much. The leading 
auctioneers are, in fact, able to forecast prices with considerable 
accuracy, and they are seldom wider of the mark than can be 
accounted for by the normal accidents of business. In the 
country, it is true, strange things do sometimes occur, though 
less often now than formerly, when the standard of knowledge 
was lower. But if a disappointed vendor is inclined to inveigh 
against dealers for forming a ring and buying the heirlooms for 
a song, he should also reflect that he may himself be partly to 
blame for not taking proper advice, and for failing to secure his 
interests by placing a suitable reserve. 

To return to the sales in April and May, the most important 
was of Mr. Simon Goldblatt’s collection of English and Con- 
tinental porcelain which took place at Sotheby’s on May Ist to 
2nd. The 263 lots realised £33,104, and this was due more to 
the consistently high quality of the collection as a whole than to 
the presence of a few exceptional pieces. There were, in fact, 
only two lots which brought over £1,000: a pair of Chelsea 
“Girl in a swing”’ figures (£2,500) and a Vincennes table group 
(£1,800). The Chelsea figures, of a girl in a white flowered 
dress holding a basket, and a youth in a white flowered jacket 
and yellow breeches holding a fish, are the only known examples 
of these models to have survived. There are altogether only 
between thirty and forty different models in this group, and their 
origin is not entirely certain. They appear to have been made 
between 1748 and 1752, possibly at the Lawrence Street factory, 
or possibly by a small factory which is believed to have seceded 
from Chelsea under the guidance of one of its earliest pro- 
prietors, Charles Gouyn. (See George Savage, 18th Century 
English Porcelain, 1952.) The Vincennes group (illustrated) of 
about 1750 is probably from a model by Louis Fournier, who 
worked sporadically for the factory before its removal to 
Sévres in 1756. Some of the Vincennes modellers were much 
influenced by the more animated Meissen figures, but this piece 


Ts coming of spring always brings on a few more than 
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Vincennes Table Group. c. 


1750. 


is wholly French in feeling. The rather languid, almost 
voluptuous pose of the naiad is reminiscent of Boucher, whose 
paintings and drawings were not infrequently translated into 
porcelain. Apart from these two very important pieces, the 
collection was representative of almost the whole field of Euro- 
pean porcelain, and especially of some of the less known German 
factories. In the list of prices given below, an attempt has been 
made to give a fair sample of everything, although some of the 
pieces described were not quite perfect. 

The theme of rising prices has recurred almost monotonously 
in these notes, but this sale provided an opportunity for some 
direct comparisons. Several pieces were acquired at the 
Eckstein sale in 1949, and many of them showed a substantial, 
sometimes a spectacular, increase. For instance, a Vincennes 
figure of a water spaniel (£480) brought only £44 in 1949, when 
its origin had not been established and was described as 
“uncertain.”” A Mennecy group of two musicians rose from 
£42 to £100; a Meissen figure of Harlequin by Kaendler from 
£48 to £200: a Meissen “‘Callot’”’ figure by Georg Fritzsche 
from £220 to £300; a Ludwigsburg miniature group of two 
soldiers from £88 to £145: and a pair of Mennecy figures of 
cupids as gardeners from £110 to £230. There weie also, of 
course, a few prices more or less unchanged, and a few falls ; 
but, in general, the sale gave a fair idea of the increase over the 
last seven years. 

The silver sale on April 26th, also at Sotheby’s, contained 
some exceptional pieces, headed by the Byrom Magdalen cup, 
which fetched £4,100 (see Sir Charles Jackson, History of 
English Plate, Vol. 1, p. 186, and C. C. Oman, ‘Magdalen 
Cups,” APOLLO, August, 1938). The other outstanding piece 
was an Augsburg silver-gilt rosewater ewer and dish, probably 
by Hans Ment, circa 1580 (£2,900). This was sent in by the 
Duke of Buccleuch, with other German and English silver. 

Since the beginning of the credit squeeze, prices have re- 
mained surprisingly high for works of art of every kind. This 
seems to have been mainly due to the presence of Continental 
buyers in large numbers. Without them one would have 
expected a perceptible drop. For the moment, the picture is of 
still rising prices at auction, a higher proportion of goods than 
usual finding their way abroad, and the domestic market rela- 
tively quiet. 


PRICES 


Furniture 
CHRISTIE’S. A Sheraton mahogany sofa table with flap 
top and shaped end supports, 145 gns. A Regency rosewood 
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sofa table with flap top and plain end supports, 160 grs. A 
pair of Hepplewhite painted white open aim-chairs in the 
Louis XVI style, 125 gns. A Sheraton mahogany circular 
library table, 40 in. diam., on vase-shaped pedestal support, 
180 gns. A small Chippendale mahogany winged bookcase, 
7 ft. 8 in. wide, with panelled doors in the lower part, the centre 
section surmounted by a broken pediment, 320 gns. A Louis 
XV kingwood library table, 57 in. wide, on square cabriole legs 
with ormolu mounts, goo gns. A Louis XV marquetry gueridon, 
14 in. diam., go gns. A Charles II needle and stump-work 
dressing case, 15} in. wide, reputed to have been given by 
Charles II to James Whitton, Ranger of Woodstock, 180 gns. 
A Queen Anne walnut settee, 6 ft. 6 in. wide, with contemporary 
needlework on the arms, back and seat, 260 gns. A pair of 
late XVII-century walnut arm-chairs, the seats and arched backs 
covered in needlework, 100 gns. A Queen Anne walnut settee 
with twin chair back, 62 in. wide, the seat covered in needle- 
work, 150 gns. A Louis XV marquetry gueridon, 15 in. diam., 
stamped R.V.L.C. ME, 200 gns. A Louis XVI black lacquer 
upright secretaire, 25 in. wide, with a drawer in the frieze, 
fall-down front, and three long drawers below, stamped L. 
Fourneau ME, 320 gns. A Louis XVI black lacquer bonheur- 
de-jour, 28 in. wide, the raised cabinet at the back with panelled 
doors, the top with folding section and a long drawer below, 
stamped G. Gordie ME, 850 gns. Four Italian painted green 
and gilt open arm-chairs of Louis XV design, 300 gns. An 
Italian painted green and gilt commode of bombé form, 55 in. 
wide, 820 gns. A Louis XV kingwood commode of slight bombé 
form, 58 in. wide, with ormolu mounts, 340 gns. A Louis XV 
rosewood upright secretaire of slight bombé form, 444 in. 
wide, stamped J. B. Vassou ME, 240 gns. A Louis XV par- 
quetry bureau-de-dame of bombé form, 46 in. wide, by Pierre 
Migeon, 950 gns. A pair of giltwood console tables of William 
Kent design, 45} in. wide, 250 gns. 


SOTHEBY’S. A Hepplewhite mahogany bow-fronted 
sideboard, 5 ft. wide, with two cellarettes, a centre silver draw, 
with cupboard below enclosed by a tembour slide, £115. A 
pair of Hepplewhite arm-chairs in mahogany with stuffed back 
and arm-pads, £200. A pair of Regency rosewood chiffoniers 
with white marble tops, mirror-backed superstructures, and 
floral brocade on the doors below, 4 ft. 2 in. wide by 3 ft. 6 in. 
high, £330. A pair of early XVII Ith-century carved wood and 
gilt torcheres, 4 ft. 5 in. high, £305. A twelve-fold Coromandel 
lacquer screen painted with animals and birds, each fold 19} in. 
wide by g ft. 2 in. high, £440. A Louis XVI secretaire a 
abattant, the front and sides painted with chinoiserie figures 
and landscapes, stamped L. Boudin, J.M.E., but evidently 
enriched in the early XIXth century, £480. A Louis XVI low 
cabinet, 6 ft. wide, 3 ft. high, with three glazed doors and ormolu 
mounts, £180. A Louis XV kingwood commode of transition 
period, 4 ft. 3 in. wide, £140. A Louis XV parquetry commode 
of bombé form, 3 ft. 9 in. wide, £460. An early Louis XV 
marquetry commode of bombé form, stamped P. Roussel, 
J.M.E., 3 ft. 8 in. wide, £760. A Louis XV kingwood commode 
of bombé form, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, £860. A Louis XVI small 
bureau a cylindre in faded mahogany, 3 ft. 8 in. wide, £240. 
A Louis XVI marquetry table d’ouvrage, 1 ft. 5 in. wide by 
2 ft. 6 in. high, stamped N. Petit, £320. A set of six Italian 
giltwood arm-chairs with stuffed shield-shaped backs, £350. 
A set of twelve George II mahogany dining chairs, including 
two arm-chairs, £1,950. A Queen Anne wing arm-chair 
covered in floral brocade, £105. An Adam marquetry bow- 
fronted commode, 5 ft. 1 in. wide, with three doors and four 
oval panels painted with classical figures, £600. A double 
keyboard harpsichord by Jacobus and Abraham Kirckman, 
London, 1775, in figured mahogany case, with original music 
stand and sliding candle-stand, £390. A XVIIth-century 
marquetry cabinet on stand, 5 ft. 6 in. high by 4 ft. 2 in. wide, 
£160. A late XVIIIth-century satinwood table, 2 ft. 2 in. wide, 
the oval top banded with a narrow marquetry border, the 
frieze and teakwood legs also inlaid, £150. A pair of Adam 
side tables, 8 ft. wide, the semi-circular tops elaborately inlaid 
with fruitwoods on a satinwood ground, each supported by 
four carved giltwood Grecian caryatids with Ionic capitals, 
circa 1773, £1,900. A suite of Adam giltwood seat furniture, 
comprising a confidante settee (11 ft. wide), five window seats 
(4 ft. 4 in. wide), and eight arm-chairs of unusual design with 
scrolled supports to the oval backs forming low arms, circa 
1773, £2,550. 

MESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. At Hazel- 
bury Manor, Box, Wiltshire: A set of twelve XVIIIth-century 
incised Coromandel panels forming a screen, each g ft. by 1 ft. 
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7 in., designed with a summer house in a landscape and numer- 
ous figures, £160. A pair of XVIIIth-century mahogany 
segmental commodes enclosed by tambour shutters, 21 in 
wide, £340. A six-leaf black lacquer Coromandel screen, 
each panel 7 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 9 in., £115. A Chinese Chippen- 
dale mahogany elbow chair with lattice back, £100. Another 
Chinese Chippendale mahogany elbow chair with lattice back 
carved with flowers, £200. A set of six Chinese Chippendale 
mahogany dining-chairs, the backs carved with scroll foliage 
and trellis panelling, £1,100. In London: A mahogany and 
satinwood Carlton House writing-table, 3 ft. 6 in. wide, £1,050 

MESSRS. PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE. An old mahogany 
breakfront bookcase with glazed doors, the lower part with two 
short drawers and panelled doors to the cupboards, £118. An 
XVIIIth-century hexagonal mahogany wine cooler with brass 
bands, £100. A mid-XVIIIth-century mahogany bookcase, 
49 in. wide, with a pair of glazed doors, the lower section with 
panelled doors, £100. A Sheraton mahogany dwarf cabinet, 
30 in. wide, inlaid and banded with satinwood, with a pierced 
brass gallery above two open shelves, and a cupboard with an 
oval panelled door, £310. A set of 39 Regency design black and 
decorated chairs, £234. A pair of early XIXth-century maho- 
gany dwarf cabinets, originally part of the furnishings of Clare- 
mont, Esher, and reputed to have been made upon the marriage 
of Princess Charlotte in 1816, £150. 

MESSRS. W. & F.C. BONHAM & SONS, LTD. Messrs. 
Bonham, who moved recently to new premises in Montepelier 
Street, Knightsbridge, now incorporate Messrs. Robinson & 
Foster and Messrs. Tooth & Tooth. A Sheraton mahogany 
bow-fronted sideboard, 5 ft. 6 in. wide, on reeded legs, 44 gns. 
A Dutch marquetry cabinet of bombé form, £110. A 7 ft. 
carved mahogany breakfront bookcase with three glazed doors 
and cupboards with panelled doors, 92 gns. An old Dutch 
marquetry cabinet of bombé form with two long and two short 
drawers under two shelves enclosed by glazed doors, £168. A 
French rosewood and inlaid oval two-tier table, 24 in. wide, 
52 gns. A French rosewood and inlaid escritoire, 30 in. wide, 
with ormolu mounts, 58 gns. A French kingwood writing-table 
with ormolu mounts, 48 in. wide, 155 gns. Three French 
carved walnut elbow chairs, £108. A French gilt and ormolu 
mounted shaped cabinet with Vernis Martin panel and white 
marble top, 66 gns. 

THE MOTCOMB GALLERIES. An early XVIIIth- 
century walnut kneehole writing-chest, 30 in. wide, £60. An 
early XVIIIth-century bureau bookcase in figured walnut, with 
broken scroll pediment and gilt plume centre, vase corner 
finials, and bevelled mirror doors, 3 ft. 4 in. wide, £330. A 
satinwood kidney-shaped pedestal writing-table, inlaid in leaf 
scrolls and flowers, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, £105. A Chippendale style 
mahogany cabinet bookcase, 7 ft. 6 in. wide, £200. A pair of 
mahogany wing arm-chairs, £95. A Chippendale style maho- 
gany pedestal writing-table with carved borders and canted 
angles, 5 ft. wide, £125. A Chippendale period mahogany 
architect’s table with draw-out front and rising top, 3 ft. 4 in. 
by 2 ft. 1 in., £400. 

MESSRS. ROWLAND GORRINGE & CO., LEWES, 
SUSSEX. A giltwood boudoir suite, £100. A William and 
Mary display cabinet, £165. A Regency sofa-table, £140. A 
pair of XVIIIth-century boudoir chairs, £145. An old oak 
dresser, £40. 

MESSRS. RUSSELL, BALDWIN & BRIGHT, LTD., 
at Kinsham Court, Presteign. A pair of Regency mahogany 
commodes, £700. A pair of Regency mahogany side-tables, 
£230. A set of six satinwood arm-chairs, circa 1795, £360. 
A pair of Georgian hall stools, £130. A Regency chiffonier, 
£125. A black lacquer writing stand, £105. A gilt gesso side- 
table, £100. A set of eight Regency dining chairs, £100. 


Pictures 

CHRISTIE’S. A. Mor, Portrait of Elizabeth of Austria, 
panel, 333 = 24} in., 460 gns. L. WATTEAU DE LILLE, Peasants 
at a Repast in a landscape, signed and dated 1773, 553 < 38}in., 
250 gns. J. BRUEGHEL, The Holy Family, with the infant St. 
John in a landscape, panel, 20 14} in., 600 gns. T. Law- 
RENCE, The Pet Rabbit, Miss Delia Sams and her brother as 
children feeding a rabbit, in a painted circle 24} in. diam., 
290 gns. C. F. Dausicny, A River Scene with cottages, panel 
Q X I5in., 230 gns. JACQUES SAVERY, The Conversion of Saul, 
signed and dated 1602, panel 22 =< 36} in., 320 gns. 

SOTHEBY’S. ABRAHAM MuicNnon, A Cluster of Fruit, 
signed, panel 12} og? in., £400. FRANCESCO ZUCCARELLI, A 
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SALE ROOM NOTES AND PRICES 


View of Vicenza, 59 93 in., £950. GERBRAND VAN DEN 
ExcKHouT, Children on a Terrace, signed and dated 1667, 
5: < 594 1n., £950. BARTEL BRUYN THE ELDER, The Virgin 
and Child with St. Anne and St. Elizabeth of Hungary, a diptych, 
panels each 153 } in., £380. MASTER OF FRANKFORT, The 
Resurrection, panel 9 24} in., £550. Lorenzo pi NiccoLo 
GerRINI_. An Episode fron the life of San Giovanni Gualberto, 
arched top on gold ground, panel, 57} 20} in., £1,500. 
WILLEM Ka tr, Still-life with a nautilus cup, signed, 26 = 21} 
in., £1,100. JAN VAN ScoREL, The Madonna and Child, panel 

163 in., £1,200. Francisco Goya, Pobrecitas, 23} 

75 in., £1,800. JAN WyNANTs, Landscape with a cottage 
among trees, signed and dated 1675, 44} 60 in., £600. 
JAN VAN DER VELDE, Still-life, panel, 8} 12} in., £500. 
WILLEM Ka yr, Still-life, 25 19 in., £850. BARTHOLOMAEUS 
VAN DER Ast, Still-life with Flowers, signed, panel 15} x= 10} 
in., £1,400. Francisco RrBattA, An ecstasy of St. Francis of 
Assisi, 403 62 in., £800. 

MESSRS. W. & F. C. BONHAM, LTD. ENGLIsH 
ScHOOL, A set of four Chinese landscapes, 95 = 44 in., 85 gns. 
NoRWICH ScHOOL, Wooded landscape with a distant town, 
160 gns. 

Silver 

CHRISTIE’S. A Scandinavian parcel-gilt tankard, 6} in. 
high, 1700, £185. A Danish cylindrical tankard and cover, 
8} in. high, possibly Copenhagen, circa 1675, £200. A William 
II cylindrical tankard and cover, 8 in. high, Isaac Dighton, 
1700, £145. A pair of silver-gilt vase-shaped wine coolers, 
10} in. high, Digby Scott and Benjamin Smith, 1804, £530. 
Four plain sauceboats, S. Herbert & Co., 1753, £160. Four 
George I octagonal trencher salts, Matthew Cooper, 1721, £160. 
A Queen Anne plain cylindrical dredger, 3 in. high, William 
Fleming, 1712, £95. A Charles II plain cylindrical tankard 
and cover, 5} in. high, WM, 1669, £140. 


MESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. A George II 
oval soup tureen and cover, Edward Wakelin and John Parker, 
1756, £390. A pair of George II double-lipped sauce boats, 
Thomas Heming, 1759, £380. A set of three George II rococo 
tea-caddics, Edward Wakelin 1751, £300. A pair of George II 
decanter boats made as rowing boats, Nathan Smith & Co., 
Sheffield, 1799, £220. A pair of George I octagonal tea- 
caddies, John Farnell, 1717, £105. A set of four George III 
candlesticks, William Cafe, 1760, £380. A Charles II tankard 
and cover, T.L., 1676, £500. A George II quatrefoil tureen 
and cover, Fred Kandler, 1770, £360. An Italian chafing dish 
and cover inscribed ‘‘The property of Maria Clementina, wife 
of James III, Titular King of England,” £250. 


European Porcelain 
SOTHEBY’S. A Bow figure of a parrot, maybush back- 
ground, 5} in., £100. A pair of Worcester hexagonal vases 


with green shagreen ground painted in Japan style, 16} in., 
Wall period, £330. A pair of early white Derby figures of 
vendageurs by Planche, 7} and 63 in., £115. A Bristol figure of 
a shepherdess, 6} in., £120. A Longton Hall figure of Britannia 
seated ona mound, 11} in., £170. A Chelsea figure of a Chinese 
gardener, 4} in., gold anchor, £100. A Chelsea Fable candle- 
stick group of the wounded leopard and fox, 12 in., gold anchor, 
£120. A Venice white teapot of octagonal conical shape, 5} in., 
Vezzi factory, £240. A Venice yellow-ground coffee-pot, 
painted in coloured enamels, 6} in., £150. A pair of Nove 
figures of shepherd musicians on circular plinths, 4} in., £160. 
A Capo di Monte group of a mother scolding her child, 6} in., 
£620. A pair of Savona figures of a gardener and companion, 
g in., £190. An early Tournai group of two lovers, 6 in., 
£100. A St. Cloud snuff box of bombé form, enamelled on a 
white ground, 2} in., £160. A Chantilly sweetmeat dish in the 
form of a girl holding two shell-shaped bowls, 6 in. high, 8 in. 
wide., £190. A Mennecy seated figure of a Chinaman, 3} in., 
circa 1740, £240. A Mennecy standing figure of a girl flower 
seller, 63 in., £400. A Sevres triangular lobed dish, 8 in., 
painters R.L. and M., 1773, £110. A Vincennes lobed cup and 
saucer of quatrefoil shape and in Meissen tradition painted by 
Orry de Fulvy, circa 1745, £900. A coloured Marieberg figure 
of a poultry boy, 4 in., £100. A Strasburg group of two lovers, 
g in., £130. A Frankenthal group of ‘‘The Music Lesson,”’ 
by J. F. Luck, 8} in., £320. A Niderville group of Europe, 
54 in., £65. A Zurich pastoral group of a peasant with a dog 
seizing a bird, 5 in., £290. A pair of Zurich miniature figures 
of gardeners, 2} in., £120. A Kloster Veilsdorf figure of 
Harlequin 5} in., £160. An Ansbach figure of a girl, 5 in., £58. 
A Wurzburg figure of a gardener standing by a pedestal with an 
urn, 6 in., £140. A pair of early Furstenberg Italian comedy 
figures called Pantaloon and Harlequin, 8 in., £430. A pair of 
Ludwigsburg figures of a shepherd and shepherdess, 6} in. and 
6} in., £130. A pair of Fulda figures of a boy feeding a dog and 
a girl feeding chickens, 6} in., £250. An early Hochst figure of 
Brigatellin on a pedestal, 8} in., £290. A du Paquier Vienna 
chicken tureen, 8 in., £210. A Nymphenburg Chinoiserie 
figure by Bustelli of a seated Chinese lady, 54 in. wide, 4} in. 
high, £550. A Nymphenburg figure of a pilgrim by Bustelli, 
7% in., £900. A Meissen chicken teapot, 5} in., circa 1735, 
£180. An early Meissen ‘‘Hausmalerei’”’ teapot after a model 
by L. Lucke, painted by J. Aufenwerth, 54 in., £640. A pair 
of Meissen chocolate cups and saucers, painted by J. G. 
Herold, circa 1725, £300. An “‘Augustus Rex”’ vase and cover, 
painted with Chinese figures and flowers by A. F. von Loewen- 
finck, 11} in., £800. An early Meissen figure of a Saxon miner 
by Georg Fritzsche, 5} in., £355. A Meissen figure of a court 
jester by J. J. Kaendler, 7 in., £340. An early Meissen figure of 
a grenadier on a pedestal, 11 in., circa 1735, £400. A Meissen 
Italian comedy group of Columbine and Pantaloon, by J. J. 
Kaendler, 63 in., £680. 


Register of London Picture Dealers 


Gallery 


APPLEBY BROTHERS 
27 WILLIAM IV STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


M. BERNARD 
21 RYDER STREET, S.W.1 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 


FORES LTD. 
123, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


FROST & REED, LTD. 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


MAYfair 5319 


Specialities 
Paintings of all Schools — Speciality, Large Pictures 


The Finest Paintings and Drawings of all Schools 


Fine Paintings by the XVIIth Century Dutch Masters 


Old and Modern 


Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 


Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 


Specialists in Early English Water-colours 
(Carried on overleaf ) 





Register of London Picture Dealers — continued 


Gallery 


GEOFFREY GLYNN 
116b KINGS ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 


WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. 
12 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.1 


ARTHUR JEFFRESS (PICTURES) 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.1 


E. & G. KAPLAN LTD. 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


PAUL LARSEN 

43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 

30 BRUTON STREET, W.1 


LEGGATT BROS. 
30 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.1 


LEGER GALLERIES 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 


G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 
57 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. 
17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 HYDe Park 6195 


THE MATTHIESEN GALLERY 
142 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


O'HANA GALLERY 
13, CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


OLD MASTERS GALLERIES (WENGRAF) LTD. 
21 DAVIES STREET, W.1 

THE PARKER GALLERY 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO 
19 CORK STREET, W.1 


FRANK T. SABIN 
PARK HOUSE, 24 RUTLAND GATE, S.W.7 


EUGENE SLATTER 
30 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 


EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. 
EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.1 HYDe Park 0657 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.1 


WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


WHlitehall 8665 


Specialities 


Old Paintings 
Decorative old prints of Views, Flowers and Birds 


Old Masters 


XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
and Sentiment 


Old and Modern Masters 


Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


English Paintings of the XVIlIth and XIXth Centuries 


Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 


XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water Colours 
Old and Modern Masters 


Finest Old Masters, 
French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 


Old Masters & French Impressionists 


French Masters of the XIXth and XXth Centuries 


Early Italian, Flemish and Spanish Schools 
Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 
Prints; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 


French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 
Old Masters and Contemporary Art 


Old Master Paintings, English and French Colour Prints, Sport- 
ing Prints, Topographical Prints and Drawings, Rowlandson 
Drawings, etc. Continuous Exhibitions and Catalogues issued 


Dutch and Flemish Masters 
Old Master Paintings 


Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
Private Collectors and Public Galleries 


Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
by the Finest Masters 
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